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PREFACE 



Under the inspiration of one of Professor Turner's illuminat- 
ing suggestions, I began, while a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin several years ago, to collect material for a 
history of the nominating convention in the United States. That 
great work remains still unpublished, having fined itself down 
to the modest essay which is now presented. Even so small a 
venturer would have been still further delayed, or rendered im- 
possible altogether, but for the ready assistance that has been 
accorded at every turn. In this connection, it is a pleasure to 
mention the officers and assistants of the libraries where most 
of the material was collected: The Library of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society; the Library of the New York Historical 
Society; the Library of Columbia University; the Lenox Li- 
brary; the New York State Library at Albany. I owe much 
to the suggestions and criticisms of Professor Wilbur C. Abbott, 
formerly my colleague, now of Yale University, and of Pro- 
fessor Frank H. Hodder, my present colleague in the University 
of Kansas. But I owe most to the example of certain inspir- 
ing teachers: Frederick J. Turner, Charles H. Haskins, Victor 
Coffin, Herbert L. Osgood, John W. Burgess, James H. Robin- 
son* 

The editor of the Political Science Quarterly htm kindly per- 
mitted me to use an article printed in that journal for March, 
1903. With few changes, it appears as chapter V of this essay. 
The editor of the American Historical Review has very genera 
ously accorded me a similar privilege with respect to articles 
which were printed in that journal for January and October, 
1901, and October, 1908. 

Cabl Becker. 

Lawrence, Kansas, February 3, 1909. 
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THE HISTORY OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE 
PROVINCE OF NEW YORK, 1760-1776 



CHAPTER I 

PROVINCIAL PARTIES AND PARTY POLITICS- 1700-1769 

The American Revolution was the result of two general move- 
ments; the contest for home-rule and independence, and the I 
democratization of American politics and society. Of these 
movements, the latter was fundamental; it began before the 
contest for home-rule, and was not completed until after the 
achievement of independence. The history of revolutionary 
parties, if properly understood, must be regarded, therefore, 
from the broader, as well as from the narrower, point of view. 
And if we are so to regard it, a brief consideration of the gen* 
eral character of provincial politics is indispensable. 

(Previous U* 1765, the central fact in the political history of \ 
New York was the contest between the governors and the as- ! 
« sembly^ The contest was doubtless inevitable, for the governor 
and the assembly represented different interests and opposing 
principles; the governor, including under this term all officials 
receiving their appointments directly from the king, represented . 
the English government, 1 while the assembly," which had Veen 
I virtuall y f orced upon the proprietor, represented the colony.* 
' Theoretically, doubtless, the interests of the colony were iden- 

*Poor, Charter*, It 786. Moaooina of America* Hiotoru, St SIS, OSS. 

*New York Col Dae., 81 817, SSI. Col Iw of New Torn, It 100. For tarn 
establishment of Mp rcoentatlTO machinery, woo Col Lowe of 2Tow York, It 1S1, 
182. New York Col Doe., 18i 575. Mom. HUt. of Vow York, It 406. Do* 
Hltt. of Vow York, It 74S: St 700. Rntgen, Oramae Coumtu, 89, 48. Smtfe 
Dutoheee Count*, 48. Council Journal, 1081. 
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6 BECKER— NW JTORK PARTIES, 1760-1776 

tical with those of the English government; but in fact the as- 
sembly looked at the empire from the local point of view, while 
the English government looked at the colony from the broader 
imperial standpoint. To those who were shaping an imperial 
policy. New York occupied a position of peculiar importance. 
But the assembly was little interested in imperial policy; it was 
greatly interested in local needs. Protection for the moment, 
rather than security for the future, was its motto. Trading 
upon the necessities of the empire, it therefore used its position 
to exact tremendous concessions in the practice of local self- 
government. 

But the governor and the assembly not only represented dif- 
ferent constituencies; they also represented opposing principles. 
After 1688, it is +™™ colopjal ^"MHIfitrfl* was gradually 
transferred from the long in council to Parliament acting 
through various administrative boards. It was a change, how- 
ever, which involved possibilities for the future rather than 
present achievement, for the governors received their instruc- 
tions from a ministry that was usually the master rather than 
the servant of Parliament. The forming administrative bureau- 
cracy which directed colonial affairs was in fact dominated by 
ideals of government that drew their inspiration from the mon- 
archical traditions of the past The colonial assembly, on the 
other hand, while it did not res t upon manhood suffrage, did 
I rest u pon a suffrage that was uniform, a nd if in theory it rep- 
I resented the popular will im perfectly, in fact it guarded the 
I general interests with even an over-scrupulous care. 
/ f Three questions stand out prominently as central issues in 
^ this long quarrel. The assembly early asserted, and rather 
/•successfully maintained, its claims to supremacy as a legislature^ 
It appropriated to itself the title 4 'General Assembly,"* refused 
to allow the council to amend money bills, 4 controlled all ap- 
propriations," and attempted, though with indifferent success, 
to secure frequen t elections.* The assembly tried, throughout ^ 

» Col. Law of New Tor*, It ck. !• 
* Aotembfy /otfmoJo, 184, 188. 
•TWA, It 706. 

•Col. Law* of New York, Si ch. 680. JTo* Tor* Cot Do*., 6i 186. 
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PROVINCIAL PARTUS AND PARTY POLITICS, 1700-1769 7 

the colonial period, to control the judiciary. Until the end of 
Burnet's administration, the issue was the power of the execu^J 
tive to establish and control superior courts; 7 after Burnet's 
time, the issue shifted to the tenure and salary of judges, and 
the right of appeal to the king in council Technically, the 
governors won every point, but, through an organised bar, the 
assembly was able in the end to control the judiciary effec- 
tively. 1 It was in the field of administration, however, that the J 
assembly won its most signal success. It insisted successfully • 
on an elective treasurer.* j, Appropriations were limited, save in 
rare instances, to one year; 19 and, beginning with Van Dam's 
administration, 11 money bills were made more and more specific, 
both as to the purposes for which and the agents by which the 
appropriations were to be expended. 1 * Even salaries in the 
army were granted in some cases by individual appropriation. 1 * 
The constant and excessive use of specific appropriations went 
far towards reducing the administrative function of the gov- 
ernor to a mere form ; Hunter, Clark, and Clinton all admitted 
that, unless the king took the colony in hand, it would be nec- 
essary to turn the whole business of government over to the^ 
assembly. 14 

This all but continuous contest between go vernor and as- 
sembly was fundamental in ^ afnw iinrnff tHA character of pro- ' 
vincial parti** ^It was a disp ute that cen tered in divergent in- 
terpretations of the colonial go vernmental system; and in the 
presence of this vital question, qTORttOIft of policy were forced 
into the background. Strictly speaking, therefore, there were 
no political parties; there were rather two centers of influenc e, 

'Doo. Hist, of New York, It 14T f 148. New York Col. Doe., 5i 209, 298, 
859, 844. 848, 884. Atcmblp JowmaU, November 24, 1711 ; November 25, 1727 ; 
July 80, August 10, 1728. — 

•Colden, Letter-Book, It 149, 150, 208, 231. New York Col Doe., T| 
469. 470, 471. 479. 483. 500. 705. 706, 709, 762. 763, 773. 803, 814, 815. 

•Col Law of New York, li 159. 

»A$$emhlv Jovrnale, It 352. 354, 706. Col. Lowe of New York, It ch. 280. 
"Col. Lawe of New York, It ch. 105. 

"Auemllp Journal! , It 352, 354, 704, 744, 792, 797, 800; St 61, 68, 86, 
178, 181, 203, 243, 246, 247, 259. New York Col Doc*., «t 412, 456. CoL 
Lawe of New York, It ch. 200; St chs. 675. 676, 741. 742, 743, 745, 764, 78S, 
793. 832, 847, 970. 

»» Col. Z*tr# o/ New York, Si ch. 847. 

M .V«c York Col Doce., 5i 356: 6s 150, 160, 596. 
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8 BEGKBB — NKW TOBX PARTIES, 1760-1776 

and the only division that was permanent was that between the 
rmen who at any time were a ttached fr » fwypannr'tt interest 
and the men who made use of tha- aasemblv to thwart that in- 
Jterest Now, there was no constant factor operating to hold 
any group of men to the governor's interest Not being thor- 
oughly identified with the colony, only while he was in a posi- 
tion to grant special favors or insure the continuance of those 
already granted, could the governor hold individuals or factions, 
and the so-called popular party was likewise not a permanent 
group, but a residuum, as it were, composed at any time of 
those who were without the sphere of executive influence. 

^political .conditions determined the nature of party align- 
ment, party methods were equally determined by social and 
ec onomic con ditions.. From this point of view, there may be 
distinguished three distinct classes, of which the most important 
was that small coterie "closely related families of wealth, com- 
monly known as the aristocra cy. 1 * The early governors were 
i instructed to attach to themselves, by grants of land and special 
[privilege, men of ability through whose influence they might 
Pio pe to control the c olony. 1 * And it was in no small degree the 
liberal land grants by the early governors that served in fact to 
t esta blish the peculiar so cial conditions that characterized New 
lYorlT in the eighteenth" c entury. By the close of Cornbury's 
administration, in any case, a very large part of the most valu- 
able land in the province was in the hands of a few families. 19 

In Richmond County, on Staten Island, there were few large 
estates in the English period, and the county was one of the 
least influential, politically, in the entire province. 18 On Long 
Island, the estates of Remsen, Rapalje, Nicoll, and Smith em- 
braced some two hundred square miles of the most valuable land 
in Kings, Queens, and Suffolk counties. 1 * Livingston and Van 



•Kip, OlSom Time, 14, 18. Dt Lancty, Origin ond BUtorg of Mam**, to 
Behart, Weotekeottr County, It ISO. Coldcn, Letter-Booh, It 862, 868, 450, 468; 
Si 68, 167, 168, 228, 224, 898. 80S. 

"Vow York Col. Dot., Si 8S1, 86S, 685, SIS; 4t 285. 

«2>o& Bit. •/ Vow York, It 74ft. 

"Clntt, Stolen Mend, 16-lft, 20, 44, 48, 68, 71. 

"MO* Brooklyn, It 42, 65, 70, 78. Baylea, Snfotk, OT-lSft, 226, 228, 22ft. 
Vow York Oot Don., 4s 1187. Valentine, Hi*, of Vow York, 282. MogomoMO 
of la BUt„ lSt 1 ; 18t 861. 

m 
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Cortlandt, whose property was chiefly in Albany and West* 
Chester counties, also had small possessions in Kings County.™ 
On Manhattan Talmud the most valuable estates were those of 
Stuyvesant, Bayard, Heathcoate, De Lancey, and De Peyster.* 1 
The counties of Ulster and Orange, west of the Hudson, were 
exploited by land companies early in the century, but few of 
the large grants were permanent. 21 The county of Westchester 
contained six manors, which together covered more than half 
of the entire county. Morrisania, Fordham, and Pelham, in the 
south, were comparatively small, but Scarsdale, belonging to 
Caleb Heathcoate, Cortlandt Manor, and Philipsburgh covered 
approximately four hundred square miles of the choicest land 
in the province. 98 In Dutchess County, the Philipse family had 
a second estate, larger than the manor/ 4 which made that 
family second only to the Van Ttensselaers in landed possessions. 
Beekman and Schuyler had poss essions in Dutchess County," 
which also contained the Great or Lower Nine Partners patent M 
In Albany County lay the Livingston Manor 17 and the princely 
estate of Van Rensselaer,** together covering nearly a million 
acres on both sides of the Hudson. The Schuyler property was 
mainly in Albany County, 4 * and the estate of Sir William John-" 
son, patented at a later date, was within the original bounds of 
Albany County.* Closely associated with the land-owning fam- 



»8tile, Brooklyn, It 60, 72. 

» Valentine, Manual, (1857), 498; (1861), 586; (1864), 568-628, 665. Val- 
entine, History of Now York, 228, 288, 236, 242, 248,. 878. Council Journal 
115. Doc Blot of Vow York, 4i 1085 It Scharf, Weotoheoter Count*, It 168. 
Mom. Blot, of Vow York, 9s 224, 225, 257. 

" Rutgers, Orange County, 22, 28, 26, 27, 28, 181, 858. 

» Scharf, Weotcheoter County, It 91, 156, 157, 159, 160. Vow York CoL 0c*, 
2: 619; Si 303: 6i 29, 56. Mom. Blot, of Vew York, St 716, 217. Valentin*, 
Blot, of Vow York, 289, 248, 244. Smith, Blot, of Vow York, 179. Valentlna, 
Manual. (1864), 665. Schuyler, Colonial Vew York, U-187. 

" Smith, Dvtchoo* County, 48, 44. 

»JWd. 

"JWd., 48. 

" Schuyler, Colonial Vow York, It 286. Don. Blot, of Vow York, Si 608-*4L. 

•Vew York Col Doc, It 888 ; 7t 911; 8t 888; •» 1089. Schuyler, Colonial 
Vow York, It 208 ff. 

•Schuyler, Colonial Vow York, It 99 ff. Tuckerman, PkQlf BokuyUr, SO. 
Campbell. Annate of Tryon County, App. 46 ff. 

» Stone, Ufo of Blr William Joknoon, It the beat Ufa of Johnaon. Of. alaa, 
Vtw York Col. Doo„ Ti 582. Campbell, AnnaU of Tryon County, 29. 
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ilies were the wealthy merchant families of New York, such as 
Van Dam, Cruger, Walton, Floyd, Rutgers, Ludlow, and Alsop * & 
( The manorial estates were the homes of a numerous tenantry. 
Land TTnnjTnhilftt hy tmurm that served to establish relations of 
a quasi-feudal nature between the proprietor of the estate and 
its inhabitants. Freeholds were ordinarily granted for" life, 
though sometimes in fee. Leaseholds were more common than 
freeholds, though there was apparently no sharp distinction be- 
tween the two sorts of grant. The manorial privileges included 
the right to hold courts — leet and baron, (a privilege rarely 
used), sometimes the right of avowdson, and in three cases the 
right of representation in the assembly." The tenant system 
was also common on the non-manorial estates," and while the 
non-manorial proprietors were without some of the distinctive 
privileges of lords of manors, their wealth and the relations they 
sustained to their tenantry, gave them an influence that was fre- 
quently determinative in the county in which they lived. 

From the landed and commercial aristocracy, must be dis- 
tinguished the mass of the freemen and freehold electors. Free- 
men were those who had purchased the privilege of engaging in 
certain occupations within the corporations of Albany and New 
York, — wholesalers, retailers, and independent handcraftsmen. 
The fee for "freedomes" was 5£ in New York; in Albany, 3£, 
12 sh. for merchants, and 36 sh. for artisans.* 4 The number of 
freemen was small ; so late as 1790 there were only forty-five in 
Albany and ninety-three in New York," an insignificant propor- 
tion of the total electorate of either county. The electoral free- 
holders were those who possessed, free of incumbrance, an estate 
in fee, for life, or by courtesy, of the value of 40£." In 1790 the 

"Valentine, Manual (1866), 718; (186*), 846. Mem. EUt, of New York, 4t 
622, 623, 624, 626. New York Col. Do*., «t 168. Valentine, Blot, of New 
Tor*, 284, 240. 

• Scharf, Woitoheoter County, 81 ff. Dawson, Weoteheeter County, 1-4. 
"In 1768 there were "Upwards of 120 families" on the estate of Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson. New York Cot Doe., Ti 682. 

"New York EUt Boo. CoO. (1885), 48, 289, 240. The Charter of the City 
of Albany, 11, 12. 

*Neu> York Hi*. Bee. CoU. (1885), 58-238. A census of the Electors and 
Inhabitants in the State of New York, 1780; Broaaetdee, 1. 

m Cot Lowe o/ New York, It chs. 1, 74. Cf. Dawson, Weoteheeter County, 4» 
mote 4. 
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PROVINCIAL PARTIES AMD PARTY POLITICS, 1700-1769 11 

proportion of electors to the total population was approximately 
12 per cent., which, applied to the colonial period, would give") 
a voting population of 2,168 in 1698, and 20,256 in 1771." These { 
numbere are in fact too large," and, for the present purpose,* 
they must be still further reduced by deducting the freemen 
and the freeholders who were members of the aristocracy. In 
the early period the enfranchised freeholders were mainly out- 
side the manors, but later the manorial freeholders increased • 
steadily; in 1775, Colden informed Dartmouth, the freeholders 3 • 
within the manors of Livingston and Rensselaerwick were suffi- / ; 
cient to control the elections of Albany County." 

The third class was made up by the unfranchised : freeholders , 
whose estates were valued at less than 40£, or were encumbered, ; 
leasehold tenants, and those who lab ored for others— clerks, jour- 
neymen, day laborers, and " the shiftless, characterless class ? 
which encumbered the city of New York during the colonial J 01 **" 
period." This class was sometimes courteously designated as" uTr^" 
the * 'inhabitants," sometimes as the 4 * mechanics," to distinguish 
it from the freeholders and the merchant freemen. 4 * It is per - ^ 
haps safe to say that over halfof the male population above the ^ 
age of twenty-one years was without political privilege of any f 
sort. In the early period, this class was hardly a factor in the 
political problem ; in the revolutionary period the very absence 
of privilege became a matter of tremendous significance. 
^ Qls a result of the political and social conditions that have been / 
here described, the aristocracy was able in large measure to con-/ 
trol provincial politics. Organization prevailed, not so much 1 
within the so-called parties, — the court party, and the popular • v 
party; their personnel was too unstable for that, — as within the ^ 
aristocracy as a social classj The leaders within this class stood, I 
as it were, between the governor and the assembly, using either • 



"A Census of the Elector* . . . 1790; Broodrtdeo, !• Oroonloaf Vow 
Tor* Journal, January 27, 1791. 
"Doc. BUt. of Now York, It 689-697. 

-New York Col. Doc., 81 565. "The freeholders In the Manor of Livings* 
ton . . . are as numerous as thoie either of Kings County or Richmond 
Their militia are upwards of 650 men.*' The Case of the Manor of Lrrlngsto* * 
Broadside*, 1. Of. Dawson, We*tcht*tor County, 4, note S. 

"Dawson, Weotehuter County, 4, note 8. 
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12 BECKER — NEW YORK PARTIES, 1760-1776 

.as occasion demanded. x When the governor was the real center 
of influence, with lands to grant or sinecures to offer, ambitious 
men with favors to ask turned to him and supported him. But 

jwith titles secure and position achieved, their dependence on 

.the governor decreased; and in the later period the leaders of 
the aristocracy in increasing numbers identified themselves with 
the. assembly. Some families, such as the Philipse, it is true, 
remained loyal to the governors. On the other hand, Robert 
Livingston, after spending the best years of his life worming a 
great estate out of the government, entered the assembly and 
almost at once found himself at odds with the governor, his de- 
scendants becoming the most distinguished leaders of the pop- 
ular party. 41 Even De Lancey, who is best known as the leader 
of the court party, having secured a life-appointment to the 
chief- justiceship of the province, became the chief political en- 
emy of Clinton during the remainder of his administration. 48 
PFor political purposes, the organisation of the aristocracy 
rested upon the surviving feudal principle of the personal rela- 

^tion: personal loyalty, rather than faith in a proposition, was 
the key to political integrity. The principal means by which 

'this personal bond was established, aside from the economic re- 
lation of tenant to proprietor, was the qaarriage relation . An 
effective political influence was established, not- by securing con- 
trol of a "machine" within a party, but by inter-relating one's 
family with the aristocracy as advantageously as possible. With- 
out weqlt h and powerful family connections, an "interest" could 
hardly be established, save in some rare circumstance where ex- 
ceptional ability was united with a unique situation, as in the 
case of Sir William Johnson. 48 A man of ability and wealth, 
on the other hand, who extended his family connections judi- 
ciously, readily became a power in his community, if not in the 
province at large. J 

The principal families of wealth, commercial and landed, have 
already been named; they were precisely the families most prom- 
inent in political affairs previous to 1765. How closely they 



« Schuyler, Colonial York, It 243-378. 

•Key* Oad«*n*d*r Ooldm, 188, 142. Veie 7#r» O&k Dm, St 417, STS. 
•C/. Am. BUt. Meview, Si 368 ff. 
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were related by marriage, it may be worth while to mention in 
some detail The children of the first American Schuyler mar- 
ried with the families of Van Cortlandt, Van Rensselaer, Livings- 
ton, and Verplanck. The second generation of Schnylers mar- 
ried with the Van Cortlandts, Van Rensselaers, Livingstons, 
Bayards and De Pqrsters. 44 The Van Rensselaers married prin- 
cipally with the families of Van Cortlandt, Schuyler, Nicoll, 
and Livingston. 4 * The Livingstons were connected with the 
families of Van Dam, Schuyler, Van Rensselaer, Beekman, 
Smith, and Ten Broeck." The Philipse family married with 
the Van Cortlandt, Morris, and Robinson families. 47 The first 
generation of Van Cortlandts was connected with the Schnylers, 
Philipses, and Van Rensselaers; later generations with the fam- 
ilies of De Peyster, Van Schaach, Bayard, De Lancey, Beekman, 
Van Rensselaer, and Schuyler. 4 * The Floyds and Nicolls of 
Long Island were closely inter-related with the Van Rensse- 
laers. 49 Among the relatives mentioned as present at the funeral 
of Abram De Peyster in 1767, are the names of Van Cortlandt, 
Beekman, Bancker, Rutger, Livingston, De Lancey, Van Home, 
Philipse, Schuyler, Stuyvesant, Jay, and Roosevelt 1 * Caleb 
Heathcoate, of Scarsdale and New York, was closely related to 
William Smith, James De Lancey, and Stephen Van Cortlandt* 1 
Colden, William Walton, Judge Thomas Jones, and the families 
of Beekman, Watts, Van Rensselaer, Verplanck, and Cruger, 
were related to De Lancey, as, less directly, were also the fam- 
ilies of Morris, Ludlow, Rutger, and Wilkins. 9 * 
Tit has been well said that "these families . . . directed the 
infant colony. They formed a coterie of their own, and gen- 



« Schuyler, Colonial Vow York, It 185. Vow York Morrtogu, 841, 848. 

• Schuyler. Celoafel Now York, It 208. Vow York Marriogoo, 488. 

* Schuyler, Colonial Now York, It 288. Vow York Merriageo, 888. 

* Schuyler, Colonial Vow York, it 187. Vow York Marriogoo, t, 800. 
Vow York Col. Doe., Si 56, not*. Schart Weotokeoter Count*:, It ICS. 

"Valentine, But. of Vow York, 248, 244. Schuyler, Colonial Vow York, It 
187 ff. 

"Bay lee, tufolk Count*, 228. Valentine, Biot of Vow York, 288. 

» Valentine, Manual (1861), 658; (1851), 558. Vow York Marriogoo, 10S. 

* Valentine, Manual, (1884), S85. Dee. HUt, of Vow York, 4i 1088. 

• Vow York Marriage*, 20, 84, 445. Doe, Biot. of Vow York, 4t 1088. 
Flit o/ Vow York, St 142, 148. Mom, Butt of Vow York, St 224, 225; 4i I 
528. Schart, Weofeaetter Count*, ISO. 
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eration after generation married among themselves. M,t Aside 
from the close inter-relation by marriage, the conditions which 
made it easy for them to control nominations and elections are 
not far to seek. The voting population was small, ranging from 
Awt 2,000 in 1698 to 23,000 in 1790." A large proportion of 
jthe electorate resided within the manors and on the Ugrge estates, 
especially in the later period. It was said that in 1770 the free- 
holders in the manors of Livingston and Bensselaerwick wen 
sufficient to control the elections of Albany County;" and in 
fact the Albany elections were largely determined by the Van 
Renssdaers, Schuylers and Livingstons, for it was taken as a 
matter of course that tenant voters would follow their land- 
lords.*^ In Westchester County an even larger proportion of the 
electors were within the six manors," and elections were power- 
fully influenced, if not determined, by Philipse, Cortlandt, and 
Morris. In other counties the economic and social relations of 
landlord and tenant were hardly so pronounced a feature of the 
situation, but the prestige of landed wealth and social position 
was everywhere sufficient to confer an excessive influence upon a 
few men. M 4 

The wide-spread indifference to political matters served also 
to strengthen the great land owners. Until the middle of the 
century, and until a much later date in the rural districts, the 
democratic ideal was without significances The ^aristocratic 
flavor which everywhere permeated society prevented the com- 
mon man from taking the initiative, and even from expressing 
independence of judgment on political questions. To look up to 
one's superiors and follow their lead was quite the proper thing; 



"Kip, OMm Time, 14. 

"A Centos of the Electors '. . . 1790; BroadeidoM, U Oroonloefo 
/•wmI, January 27, 1701. Doe. Hiti. of 9ew Tar*, It 689-697. 

"Now Tar Jb Co*. Doe., Si 066. Hugh Wallace to William Johnson, February 
4, 1771 ; Johnson M88., *>• 87. 
• "Kip, Olden Time, 16-16. 

"In 1769 about Hre-slxtha of the population of the count? was within the 
six manors, and at least one-third within the two largest, Conrflandt sad Phlttps- 
burgh. Bchsrf, Wmtchttter Counts, li 91, 99. 

■In 1769, K. B. Ltrmgaton failed of election from Dutehees count? H Owtnf 
to all the tenanta of Beekman and B. O. Ltrlngston voting again at him." P. 
B. Livingston to Philip Schuyler, February, 1769; Loeetng, Life of Schuyler, H 
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for the leaden it was largely a matter of making their position 
known. 1 ^ Tin the country this indifference had a physical as 
well as a moral basis. The counties were large, traveling diffi^ 
cult, and the infrequent elections, which often were not of strik- 
ing importance, were called whenever {he governor saw fit, and( 
sometimes at such short notice that the voting population such *j 
as it was could not be got to the polls.*5 finally, no secret^ I (9 
ballot or Australian system safeguarded the independence of * 
the voters. The elections were held at the county town, under 
the supervision of the sheriff. The candidates, who were usually 
present, were publicly announced, and a vote was taken by 
4 4 show of hands." If this "view" did not clearly indicate the 
result, a poll was resorted to: each voter, under oath, registered*'*) 
his name and the location of his freehold ; by his vote he declared^^ 
to the world in whose "interest" he stood.VJ 

K WKile these conditions prevailed, machinery for the nomina- ' ^ 
tion of candidates was unnecessary. Candidates were, in the V 
phrase of the time, "sett up" by private personal agreement 
among those leaders whose "interests" were likely to cany th$ 
election.** If candidates sometimes apparently set themselves 
up, it was doubtless only after having received the aasuraaee 
of support from respectable interests. A common man who ven- 
tured to follow his own inclination, rather than the cue of a 
leader, was certainly doomed to failure, besides laying himself 
open to censure. In 1733, when Lewis Morris was set up for 
Westchester County, there appeared an opposition candidate by 
the name of Foster. When the polls were closed and Morris 
was declared elected, Foster wished him much joy, and very 
humbly said "he hoped the late judge would not think the 
worse of him for setting up against him, to which the judge re- 



"Dawson, Wettefteitor Count*, l ff. Clute, BUste* /tfcmd, 62. Kip, 014m 
Tim*, IT, 18, 20. 

• M Ai to the present election tt wet appointed to suddenly by the sheriff 
that It was Impossible to collect the votes of this vxtenstoe county, particularly ^ 
™ the roads are so bad and the rivers Impassable.** William Johnson to Dr. 
Auchmnty, January 25, 1769; Johnson M8S., 17t 51. 

•Cel Lows o/ New Tert, It 405. Scharf, Westchester Com**, It 110. 
Vets Tors Journal, November 5, 1783. Bolton, Wftehstter Com**, It 186. 

•This point has been discussed In some detail In Ass. HUt. Jtevtow, St 260 C 
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f ^ plied, he believed he was put up against hit. inclinations, but 
*^<4^that he was highly blameable." 9 * The question was not, what 
jj*** are the candidate's principles, but, whom is Colonel Philipse 
r . fortj 

Generally speaking, these conditions prevailed throughout the 
colonial period, and Fat every e lection aristo cratic methods of 
^prlit^nl management i in i n in striving evidence j (Yet one can 
perceive from an early date, particularly in connection Tfith the 
city elections, the beginnings of new methods, essentially dem- 
ocratic, which were destined ultimately to transform polities 
altogether. These beginnings accompanied the rise of democratic 
ideals which tended to lessen the influence, of the upper classes, 
and to give weight to the common man. These new ideals, so 
characteristic of the latter half of the eighteenth century, may 
doubtless.be assigned to general causes;, but in New York two 
more particular influences were at work. In the first place, the 
~ colony was a part of the English frontier, and the conditions in- 
separable from a frontier community were levelling here as else- 
where. The absence of a law of entail served in some cases to 
break up the great estates. 64 In any case, a certain democratic 
flavor always characterized the aristocracy inasmuch as it was 
based on wealth and not on birth. Inevitably the equality of op- 
portunity that put so high a premium upon ability and indus- 
try in economic life, could not but aid in breaking down distinc- 
tions which artificial conditions had established in social and po- 
litical lifej 

* The political situation contributed to the same end. It has been 
said that the constant struggle between governor and assembly 
was the result of the rising democratic spirit At best this is but 
a half truth. Technically the assembly did not represent the 
people; it represented a privileged class whose interests were in 
reality threatened by the spread of democratic notions. The 
assembly represented the people only in the sense that it pro- 
tected the whole colony against executive encroachments. This 
identity of interest concealed for a time the latent hostility be- 



m Vmo York /•«tmI» Nortmbtr 5, 1781. 

• Schoytor, Colonial Vow York, li 1S7. New fork 0* Doc, «t SS. 
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tween privileged and unprivileged within the colony. Legally 
the governor's authority was unassailable. In resisting that 
authority, therefore, the assembly was forced to seek its justifi- 
cation in arguments from natural right and general welfare. 
A local and an aristocratic assembly could not consistently op- 
pose monarchical and external authority by pleading the natural 
rights of a class or the general welfare of the few. The practi- 
cal result of the assembly's long contest with the governors was , 
thus to foster the theory of political equality ; to give life to the 
notion that governments derived, or ought to derive, their author- 
ity from the consent of the governed. At a later time, whed 
these notions begap to yield their proper fruit in the demands oil 
the unfranchised for political recognition, the land owners be-l 
gan to draw back. For the present their attitude served only to 
encourage the very spirit which threatened their peculiar priv- 
ilegesj 

[Whatever the cause may have been, the result of the rise of 
the new ideas was gradually tqjtransform political organization^ 
As men learned that they might have opinions of their own in 
such matters, some broadly generalized theory of political right, 
or governmental policy, or social change, rather than some pow- 
erful personality or traditionaj Reader, was sure to claim their 
allegiance. The great families// the traditional leaders, found 
it necessary, therefore, particularly in the city, to modify their 
methods of political management. They fojmd it increasingly 
necessary to win over their 4 4 interest" to every measure and 
to every ticket by force of reason, or what passed for reason. 
This modification, the beginning of which we are now to trace, 
took two directions, corresponding to the two chief characteris- 
tics of the old method: private and informal nominations of can* 
didates by the leaders gave way to nominations by public meet- 
tigs of the rank and file; the personal relation, as a means of 
liolding the voters in line, was replaced by appeals to the voters' 

• 'intelligence or interest, in the form of public letters or resolu- 
/ tions setting forth the principles for which the candidate stoocL^J 

* •Similar tendencies have been obserred In English polities to the late 
eighteenth century. C/. Leckj, England 4» the Eighteenth Centum, St 87S. V 
Stephens, EngUeh Thought in the Eighteenth Centvrg, It ch. S, sec S. 
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i The first step 6 * towards the public mass meeting for purposes 
of nomination, appears to have been the formal announcement 
of the candidate in the public prints. As early as February, 
1739, the voters of the city of New York were informed that 
^whereas a great number of the freeholders and freemen of the 
said city have agreed and resolved to choose the following per- 
sons to represent them : towit ... . Your vote and interest 
are desired at the ensuing election, on Tuesday, the 13th March 
next.' * f With little variation similar announcements were made 
at each succeeding election during the colonial period." Al- 
though these announcements seem to imply a meeting of the free- 
holders and freemen, they were at first doubtless the result of 
consultations among the leaders only. They are significant, how- 
ever, precisely because they show that the leaders were now 
finding it desirable to create the illusion of a popular nomina- 
tion; it was coming about that great numbers constituted as 
good a political asset as great namesj 

flnevitably, however, the hypothetical meeting back of the pub- 
lic announcement became a reality, the secret consultation of the 
leaders broadened out until it became a meeting of the faction 
or the party. The exact stages in this transformation cannot be 
reproduced," but by 1769 the public mass-meeting for nom- 
inating purposes was an established fact The election of that 
year was a conflict between the Livingston and the De Lancey 
factions, the former being supported by the lawyers and the Dis- 



w Popular meetings for turning delegates were sometime* held In the Dutch 
period. They do not represent the growth of settled methods of politics] action, 
bowerer. Cf. Mew York Cot Doc.. It 890. 654, 665; St 159, 874. 375, 894, 
579, 680* 701, 703; 14t 109, 112. 218, 219. Records of Mew Ameterdem, 6t 89S, 
898. Soft Hampton Record*, It 241; St 101, 108, 184, 185. Bicker, Vow 
Town, 27, 81, 52, C3, 83, 108, 104, 107. Stiles, Brooklyn, It 108. 8choonmacber, 
Kingston, 4* 45. 

«New York Gazette, February 20-27, March 18-20, 1789. Valentine, Mammal, 
(1805), 744. Mew York Col Doe., 5i 982. 

•JTeie York Weekly Poet Boy, October 17, 1748; June 24, 1745; December 21, 
1747. Valentine, Manual, (1885), 751, 779, 821, 828. Mew York Qaeette, Jan- 
nary 18, February 15, 1748; July SO, 1750; January 20, 1752; January 1* 
Decemoer 18, 1758. Mew York Mercury, December 28, 1758; February 15, 22, 
1768. Watts to Monckton, January 28, 1768; Chalmers* MSB* S. Maee. B4o% 
Joe. CotL, 10i 599. 

•Sedgwick, Life of IAeinaeton, 65. Jones, Hietory of Mew York, It 5, 6. 
Mew York Qeeette, February 8, 17, 1752. 
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sentcrs, the latter by the church and the mercantile interest 
The old members of the assembly from the city were James Do 
Lancey, James Jauncey, and Jacob Walton, of the De Lancey fac- 
tion, and Philip Livingston, of the Livingston or popular 'party. 
Livingston had tried to arrange a compromise by which each 
party should select two of the four candidates. To this proposal 
De Lancey was unwilling to accede, but he was ready to accept 
Livingston as a candidate with himself, Jauncey and Walton. 
Wednesday, January 4, public meetings of both factions were a*-^' 
sembled, each of which sent a messenger to Livingston inviting 
him to stand. He replied that he "could not join with either 
party.' 9 Upon receiving this answer, the De Lancey meeting, ~ 
which was assembled at the Exchange, proceeded to nominate 
De Lancey, Walton, and Jauncey/and in the next number of the 
Mercury a card appeared, signed by these three, thanking the 
freeholders for "The generous approbation you have shown of 
our past conduct by nominating your late 'members,' 9 and in- 
forming them that, Mr. Livingston having declined serving, "Mr. 
John Cruger . . . has been prevailed upon to join us at 
the earnest solicitation of a great number of the inhabitants." 
Meanwhile, on January 5, a second meeting of the popular party 
was assembled. John Morin Scott was chosen chairman and it 
was unanimously agreed to support Philip and Peter V. B. Liv- ' 
ingston, John Morin Scott, and Theodore Van Wyck. The 
usual card, announcing the ticket and soliciting the vote and 
"interest" of the electors, appeared in the next number of the 
Mercury. 19 

The rise of the formal public meeting for nominations repre- 
sents one phase of the transformation of the old method of po- 
litical control. . The second phase centers in. the effort to for- 
mulate in published~cTocument8 the principles or the policies 
for which the nominated candidate stands. In the measure that 
the personal relation could no longer be relied upon for holding 
the party in line or for insuring the loyalty of the candidate to 
the interests of the voters, it was natural that common opinions 

n Xev> York Mercury, January 9, 1769. Sedgwick, Life of Ltotagfm, 14i» 
147. John Wetberbead to William Jobnaon, January 9, 1769; Jobnaon M8S* 
2Si 125. LoulDg, Life of Schuyler, la 286. Cf. Joboaon M8S„ 17i S4 9 40. 
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on the part of the electors should be sought for attaining the 
first, and a tacit or explicit pledge by the candidate for the 
second. 

Of letters and broadsides addressed primarily to the voter, 
•with the object of defining the issues for him, there are many 
examples, beginning with 1748." But the most striking in* 
stances are connected with the elections of 1768 and 1769. In 

' the former election, the candidacy of John Morin Scott was bit- 
terly opposed by the merchants, and a series of broadsides was 
issued 7 * which clearly indicate the new methods for effecting 
party alignments. 14 The sincere friends of Trade and Pros- 
perity of the City of New York," so runs one of these sheets, 
4 'present their good wishes tp the respectable tradesmen and 
other electors; and hope they will join Heart and Hand to hin- 
der a lawyer being chosen to represent this commercial city." 
Bather more pointed was the following: 44 Jack Bowline and 
Tom Hatchway send their service (damn compliments) to the • 
freeholders and freemen, and beg they would in order to try 
how the land lies, take an observation, and they will find: 1st, 
that the good people are supported by trade and the merchants; 
2nd, that the lawyers are supported by the people. " Tt The two 
other issues of these elections — the religious quarrel, and the 
supplying of the British troops— elicited rather more serious dis- 
cussions, in which both sides were set forth with much clear- 
ness. 74 In both elections the voters were as fully informed of 
the position of the opposing candidate as modern voters are 
through the party platforms. 

From addresses directed primarily to the voter, may readily 
be distinguished others directed primarily to the candidates ; and 

j as the object of the former was to bind the voter to the candidate, 
" 

«A Word in Season, September 2*. 1736; Br— 4*14*, 1. Mechanic to the 
Worthy Inhabitant* of New York; iWe\ A Plata Answer . . . August 21, 
1750; told, yew York Gazette, January IS, 25, 174S; February 24, 1751. 
Jtew Tor* Mercury, February 17. Korember 17. 1755.. Jones. UUt. of Jfew 
Jerk. it S. Sedgwick. Life of Uvingeton, 104. Val+ntine, Uonuel (I860). 70S. 

"Mostly published by Holt The excellent collection In the Lenox Library 
has been summarised In Bulletin of the Xew York Publlo Ltbreru, St No. 1, pp. 
2MS. 

"£e»o* Broodeidee, 2S, 24. Leake, Life of John Louth, 41. 
*Leno* Broedeidee, 24-26. 
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the object of the latter was to bind the candidate to the voter. 
Expressions of satisfaction for past services appear as early a» 
1734," and it was a simple transition to indicate what conduct 
would prove satisfactory in the future. The early documents 
were generally expressions of individual opinion, but when the 
public mass-meeting came into use for nomination, the formula- v 
tion of precise instructions by the whole constituency, or whatt 
passed for the whole constituency, became a common practice. 
During the stamp act troubles an effort was made to instruct 
the city representatives/* and in 1769 and 1770, instructions 
were formulated at public meetings with respect to three par- 
ticular measures which were then occupying the assembly.™ 
Such proceedings were already regarded as altogether proper, 
and the representatives themselves, on one occasion, replied that 
they wert always ready to give careful attention to "constitu- 
tional instructions from a majority of their constituents. 9 ,Ti 

From this discussion of provincial politics it should be quite 
clear that the two main tendencies which produced the' revolu- 
tion were already well defined when Orenville began his experi- 
ments in colonial administration. Thp wiwm lled contes t for home 
rule primf^]Y'ft rf»nnflnYp»i nn of foe l ong contest between 
-governor and assembly. The governor's quarrel was taken up r * 
as it were, by. the ministry and Parliament'; whilcr the assembly 
was supported more unanimously than ever, so far as the main 
point was concerned, by the colony. But the assembly could 
not deal so effectively with parliamentary measures as it had 
dealt with the measures of the governor. . The governor was 
dependent on the assembly for legislation, but a law of Parliar « 
ment could be resisted effectively only by the refusal of the whole 
colony to recognize it. It thus bappened_that the assembly 
was early replaced b y extra-legal comm i**^ congresses as 
the chief institutional means for maintaining colonial rights* 

n Xew York Journal, October 7, 17S4. 

»Xew York Gazette, Xorember 28, 1769. New York Mercury, December 2, 
1765. 

" Brooteldee, 1. Jtew York Mercury, April 17, June S, December IS, 25, 1768 %. 
January 8, 1770. Lene* BroaiMf, 27. Doc. HUt. of Xe» York, 8i 528, 534* 
585. 

»Xe» Tor* Mercury, January 22, 1770. - ' 
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Now the establishment of this extra-legal machinery was the 
, open door through which the common freeholder and the un- 
franchised mechanic and artisan pushed their way into the polit- 
ical arena. But their presence there, their violent and irrespon- 
sible methods of procedure, were altogether unwelcome to the 
land-owning and merchant aristocracy. The stamp act riots at 
once revealed the latent opfltflaitiop TOf'^ and interests be- 
tween thq prurileged n^i tH nnjuasilsged, — an opposition which 
the war itself only half suppressed, and which was destined to 
reappear in the rivalry of Federalist and Republican. From 
1765 to 1776, therefore, two questions, about equally prom- 
inent, determined party history. The first was whether essential 
-colonial rights should be maintained; the second was by whom 
.and by what methods they should be Maintained. The first 
•was the question of home rule; the second was the question, if 
% -we may so put it, of who should rule at home. , 
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CHAPTER II 

THE STAMP-ACT. RADICALS AND CONSERVATIVES 

After the conclusion of the French wars, the way was open for 
a more careful attention to colonial affairs; the extension of 
colonial territory made such a step necessary, while the settle- 
ment of European affairs by the Peace of Paris made it possible. 
The enforcement of the trade acts first engaged the attention 
of the government. Aside from the violation of the molasses 
act of 1733, which was virtually countenanced by the authorities t 
illegal trade had been a subject of very little complaint since 
about 1720, but during the Seven Years' War there developed • .» 
an extensive contraband trade with Holland, and with the 
French, either directly by means of flags of truce, or through 
the neutral islands, particularly St. Eustatia. 1 Even before the 
war was over an effort had been made to meet these conditions, 
writs ^assistance being issued to facilitate the work of the cus- 
toms officials, and when GrenviUe became prime minister in 
1763 there was a general overhauling of thojajstojps service — 
among other things the establishment of naval officers at the 
principal ports to encourage " fair trade by the prevention of 
smuggling." 2 The merchants of New York were mainly well 
satisfied with these measures, it may be supposed, since^ttrey 

*Ae early as 1752 Clinton complained of tbe extensive trade wlA Holland In 
tea and gunpowder. New York Col. Doc., 6 s 765. Cf. Hardy to the Lords of 
Trade, July 10. June 14, 1757 ; (bid., 7i 271, 226. Colden to the Lords of Trade, 
December 7, 1763 ; ibid., 584. Ann vol Register, 17C5, p. 20. For the Importance 
of St. Enatatla in BeTolotlon, of., Am. BUt. Rev., 8i 688. 

•Annual Remitter, 1765, pp. 18, 22, Coltflle to Governor Hopkins, October 
22, 1768; Arnold. Rhode /eland, 3s 246. As early as 1757 De Lancey had 
suggested "a email nimble wiling vessel to cruise from Sandy Hook and oft 
of Block laland and down the sound.** New York Col. Doe., 7s 278. Cf. Hol- 
land to Grenrille, October 14, 1764; GrenviVt Paper; St 247. f 
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had already complained of the lax inspection that prevailed in 
New England ports and to the southward.* Probably, there- 
fore, the measures of Grenville for suppressing illicit commerce 
would have been successful had they not been part of a more 
general scheme of colonial control. 

For Grenville proposed to establish part of the British army 
in the colonies and to raise a revenue from them for supporting 
it. The first measure for raising a revenue was the sugar act of 
1764, which was a revision of the earlier act of 1733. The act 
of 1733 laid a duty of 9d per gallon on rum, 6d per gallon on 
syrups and molasses, and 5 $h. per cwt. on sugar (except sugar 
from the dominions of Spain and Portugal) imported from 
American plantations not British into the British colonies. 4 
These duties were not intended to raise a revenue, but to regu- 
late commerce simply. As the law had never been enforced, it 
had served neither purpose. But the sugar act of 1764, as the 
preamble asserted, was expected to accomplish both ends. Cer- 
tain new duties were laid on indigo, coffee, wine, and silks; the 
duty on molasses was reduced to Zd; the importation of rum 
was prohibited. Very stringent measures were taken for the 
enforcement of the new law, among other things the extension of 
the admiralty jurisdiction to cases arising under it.. The revenue 
was to be paid into the Exchequer to be devoted to the defense 
of the colonies. Both duties and forfeitures arising under this 
law, as well as under the law of 1674, were required to be paid 
in silver, a provision which, often unnoticed, had practical con- 
sequences of the highest importance.* 

"While several laws were passed at the same time for encour- 
aging colonial trade in other directions, 6 New England com- 
plained loudly that the sugar act would destroy the commerce 
of the colonics. 7 The assertion was certainly an exaggeration, to 



•Colden to the Lords of Trade, December 7, 176S; Vow York Col. Doc,, 7s 5S4» 
« 6 Ooorge IT/* cb. IS. 

•4 Qoorgo ///., ch. 15. For reTcnoo lawi prior to 1764, Of, Pot So. Q*. 
29s 20 ff. 

• Annual KeoMer, 1765, p. 22. 

' Tyler, American Revolution, li 55. Weeden, Eeon, Bi*t. Vow Brno., It 75S. 
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eay the least, for in fact colonial commerce fell off but little dur> *- 
ing the following years.* But the policy of Grenville at least re- 
quired a considerable readjustment of trade relations — an ad- 
justment no less necessary for New York than for New England. 
The prohibition of the importation of rum, for instance, and the 
heavy duty on sugar, eliminated two of the principal commod- 
ities which the New York merchants received in exchange for 
their flour, while the 3d duty on molasses was claimed to be still 
prohibitive — a claim largely justified by the subsequent reduc- 
tion of the duty to one penny. 9 Nevertheless, but little oom-1 
plaint was heard in New York, or at least whatever complaint J . 
existed was soon merged in the far more general opposition to 
the second measure of Grenville — the stamp act. That the gov- 
ernment was contemplating the passage of a stamp act, had 
been known for some time. The colonial agents protested, but 
when Grenville assembled them for consultation they could sug- 
gest no other practicable scheme, and in Febrn^^y 176.*^ tfrft 
measure became a law. 10 

The stamp act required that stamped paper be used for prac- 
tically all legal documents and customs papers, for appointments 
to all offices carrying a salary of 20£, .save military and judicial 
offices, for all grants of privilege, and franchises made by the 
colonial government, for licenses to retail liquors, for all pam- 
phlets, advertisements, hand bills, newspapers, almanacs, and 
calendars, for packages containing playing cards and dice. The 
paper was to be printed by the government, and sold by officers 
appointed for that purpose. As in the sugar act, no money save 
silver could be accepted ; and further to safeguard this clause in ^ 
both acts, a law Had already been passed in 1764 providing^for — ~ 
the abolition of bills of credit as legal tender in the colonies. 11 
. It was estimated that the tax would net the government 60,000£» 
yearly — a tax which, divided among a population of over a mil- 

•Almon, Remembrancer, It 117. Anderson, AnneU of Commerce, 4i 42, 4S» 
50. 82, 104. 115. 126. 184, 142, 15* 162, 170. 
• Annuel Xegleter, 1765. p. 22. 6 George III., eh. 52. 

*5 George III., cb. 12. Ramon of the stamp tax were current at early 
at 1763. C/. Lott to Monckton, October 18, 1763; Coalmen* MS&, 4, For tfeo 
aotborsblp of the stamp-act, see Grenville Pa pert. Si* 373, note; 874, note. 

u 4 George 1U., cm. 84. 
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lion, was thought to be not excessive," nor unreasonable, indeed, 
inasmuch as it was to be devoted to the defense of the colonies 
themselves. 

The violent opposition which presently developed was never- 
theless directed towards the stamp act primarily, although it 
must not be forgotten that the stamp act came as a sequel to 
\ the. sugar act and the currency act of the preceding year. The 

I^wordy orators, of the popular party particularly, denounced 
the new tax as unconstitutional, and historians have too fre- 
quently, following their lead, neglected other phases of the 
-question.^ The more important ground of opposition to Oren- 
ville's policy was economic rather than political. The new tax 
was not excessive, but in two respects it was with some justice re- 
garded as a serious burden ; it would frequently be inconvenient 
to secure a proper supply of the required paper, especially in the 
interior of the colony, and more especially it would prove a seri- 
' ous drain on the supply of silver which had never been more 
than barely sufficient to pay the English balances, 1 ' and was 
less so than ever now that the sugar act dues were to come out 
of it, and paper money shortly to be abolished^ This difficulty 
>was pointed out at the time, but it did not in fact become a sen- 
! ous problem for some years — not until the paper currency was 
actually retired in November, 1768. The further treatment of 
the sugar act and the currency act will therefore be reserved 
for a later chapter, in their proper connection with the mutiny 
«ct. The present chapter will deal only with the stamp act 
/ The election of 1761 had placed the assembly in the control 
| of the popular party, of wh ich the Livingsto ns, William Smith, 
-and T/ *frji Mmbui flflft** yr* A t VA leacters Naturally, therefore, 
the opposition to the commercial and financial policy of Gren- 
ville was at first directed by the assembly, as opposition to the 
governors had always been. October 18, 1764, after the sugar 
act and the currency act had been passed, and the stamp act was 
all but assured, the committee consisting of the representatives 
from New York County, which had been appointed to correspond 



rfPorl. Hit*., 16t 188. 
/ »C/. New York Col. Doc., Si 685, 788 ; 6i 116, IT*. 
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with the colony 9 8 agent in England, was authorized to be "a!i 
4 committee during the recess of the house, to correspond with^ 
several Assemblies, or committees of Assemblies, on the contin- 
ent, on th^ subject-matter of the act, commonly called the Stamp- 
Act, of the act restraining paper bills of credit in the colonies, 
from being legal tender, and of the several other acts of Parlia- 
ment lately passed, w.th relation to the trade of the northern 
colonies: and also on the subject of the impending dangers, 
which threaten the colonies, of being taxed by laws to be passed 
in Great Britain." 14 After the passage of the stamp act in 
the following winter, the assembly still directed the opposition; i 
it approved of the suggestion of Massachusetts for a continental I 
congress, 13 and left the appo ntment of delegates to the commit- 
tee of correspondence. 1 * When the congress finally assembled 
in New York, October 7, 1765, the committee itself, consisting 
of John Cruger, Philip Livingston, R. R. Livingston, William] 
Bayard and Leonard Lispenard was admitted* as the New York' 
delegation. 17 The resolutions drawn up by congress asserted in 
moderate and conciliatory language: (1) That the stamp act 
was unconstitutional inasmuch as the colonies could be legally * 
taxed only by their own representatives; (2) That the payment v 
of the various duties laid by the new laws was, "from the sear- 
city of specie . . . absolutely impracticable," and would 
"render them unable to purchase the manufactures of Great 
Britain," 18 resolutions which, although the New York delegates 
felt they were not authorized to s gu them, were afterwards 
confirmed by the assembly. S 

With the adjournment of the congress, October 25 K 1765, lt 
the work of the assembly, as a leader of the opposition, wks^l5r"~ 
the time being finished; it had used the means open to it; there 
was nothing to be done but wait for the reply of the home gov- 



"Am. Jon mo It, 7S0. Nilen, Princ. of the Rev., 159. Dawson, Weetehmter 
Covntp, 60, SI. 

"Golden to Conway, September 28. 1705: Colden, Letter-Book, 2i S3. 
* New York Uncmy, October 14, 1765. Xllet, Prine. of the Ret. 158. 
,T 2iew York Uercury, October 14, 1765. * 
"Nllei, Print, of the Rev.. 16ft. 

"New York letter. November 8. 1705: Adolpliua, England, It 508. Of. 
fragment, dated October 26, 1705: Cfaalmera* M88., S. 
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eminent. But long before any reply could reach the colony, 
even assuming that it would be a favorable one, the stamp act 
would be in operation. The only alternative to submission waft 
to find some other method of resistance, more immediately ef- 
fective than mere official protest. The issue had in fact so 
shifted that the assembly alone could no longer meet it success- 
fully: a governor it could quite effectively thwart, because ft 
governor was dependent upon it for legislation; but it had no 
similar hold on Parliament, fbirect Parliamentary legislation 
like the stamp act could be successfully resisted only by the 
refusal of the whole colony to give effect to it The way was 
thus opened for the establishment of extra-legal organizations to 
direct popular activity, and for the entrance of the unfranchised 
classes into the political arena as the main stay of such organize 
|tion8. M It was the entrance of this class into the contest, and 
I the measures which it or its leaders proposed to carry out in 
/that contest, that created the first broad distinction between 
' radicals and conservatives^ 

The distinction was not, however, at once apparent. All 
classes alike were opposed to the distribution of the stamps; and 
conservative land owners and merchants saw little harm in 
popular demonstrations if they could be kept within control and 
directed to proper ends.* 1 Even before the Stamp-Act Congress, 
there had been some stirring broadsides, and during July and 
August popular excitement had steadily increased." The first 

»Deane to Root, May 20, 17S6 ; Deans Piper*, 4t 849, 860. 

a "The rery men who bar* bow fallen Into ouch a pleasant dream of loyalty 
and obedience, In the time of the Stamp-Act wore moat of them 'patriot* of 
distinguished not*,' " etc 4 Am. ArcK, 8i 1785. 

"'The new tax aires the highest disgust • . . the duties are thought 
to be beyond all reasonable bounds." (The Sugar Act la doubtless meant) Smith 
to Monckton, May 80, 1765; Chalmers* M8&, 4* August 81, James McByer* 
resigned aa stamp distributor. Colden, Letter-Booh, St 27. Ton win think 
the parties are mad. Holt particularly, who has been cautioned orer and orer 
again and could hare bean prosecuted, but people** minds are so inflamed about 
the Stamp-Act, It would only be. exposing gorernment to attempt It." Watts 
to Monckton, September* 24, 1765; Chalmers' M88., 8. Of. Colden, Letter* 
Book, 2i 44. The question of appeals from colonial court* to the king to 
council contributed also to the popular excitement. Hid., 88. Flat MSB. Com., 
Rep. xl., Pt. 5, pp. 381, 882. Smith to Monckton, November 8, 1765; Chalmers* 
MSCs 4» 
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step" towards 'active resistance to the stamp act appears, 
nevertheless, to have been taken October 17, five days before the 
stamps were expected. On that day there appeared a notice in 
the Oahtte calling a meeting of the " friends of liberty and the 
English constitution/ 9 in order to .form * * an association of all 
who are not already slaves, in opposition to all attempts to make ~ 
them such."** The notice (which was not signed, nor was any 
•date apparently set for the meeting) was one which at the mo- 
ment expressed the quite general sentiment. The expected ar-* 
rival of the stamped paper and more especially the .action of 
the lieutenant-governor in preparing the fort to receive it/*; 
had aroused a feeling of resentment that was as indiscriminating 
as it was intense." All classes for the moment were at one;!* 
merchants, we "are told, * * will send for no more British manu-l 
factures, shop keepers will buy none, gentlemen will wear 
none." aT When Captain Davis' ship presently arrived, Tues- 
day, October 22, the situation was critical. By the direction of 
€oldcn, the frigate had been stationed just outside the Narrows, 
and the ship bearing the stamps was brought to anchor under 
the guns of the fort. The council was shortly summoned, three 
only out of seven attending. After much argument Colden was 
advised to hire a sloop to remove the goods from the ship so that 
the stamps could be got at. Xo sloop, however, could be hired, 
and the king's ship, Garland, had to be used for that purpose, 
seven packages of stamped paper being in this fashion presently 
deposited in the fort. 2 * To the landing of the stamps no resis- f 
tance was made, but on the night of the 23rd some notices were") 
posted about the city, signed Vox Populi, "bidding thVpejsorfs^ 
who first used stamped paper to take care of Home, Person, and 



" Colden asuerts that a secret corrcHpondence bad been carried on throughout 
the colonies, the object of which was to prevent by force the distribution of 
the stamps. Colden to Conway. September 23. 1703 : Colden, Letter-Book, 2 s 33. 
I hare come across no evidence In snpport of this. . « 

*Xew York Gatette, October 17, 1765. 

"Colden. Letter-Book, 2s 44. 

* R. R. Livingston to General Monckton, November 8, 1765 ; Chalmers* If 8S* 
4. Printed in itau. Hilt. 8oe. CoV., Ser. IV.. 10s 559. A long and detail** | 
ftcconnt of the stamp act riots of November 1st to 5th. The letter la unsigned, 
but Is In the band of Livingston. 

"Livingston to Monckton, November 8, 1765; Chalmers' M8&, 

"Colden. Letter-Book, 2s 47, 54, 55. 
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effects," 2 * and as the 1st of November approached — the day set 
for the distribution of the stamps — still more formidable threats 
continued to be thrown out in the same manner. 

If there were individual men of property who were already . 
beginning to look with distrust upon the growing indignation, 
of the mob, no step was yet taken to check it. The merchants,, 
as a class at least, were prepared to encourage the rising opposi- 
tion. October 31, a meeting of merchants and others was held 
at George Burn's tavern, where the first non-importation associa- 
tion was formed. It was resolved neither to import any more 
English goods, nor to sell any on commission after January 1, 
1766, until the stamp act was repealed. About two hundred 
merchants, it was said, subscribed to these resolutions, which 
were strengthened by a separate agreement of the retailers not 
to "buy any goods, wares, or merchandise of any person or per- 
sons whatsoever," shipped after the new year.* It is also- 
stated,* 1 though no authority has been found for it, that a com- 
mittee of five was appointed to correspond with the merchants 
in other colonies. Although the meeting separated peaceably, 
some boys and sailors, who had been attracted to the tavern by 
the rumor that "there was a design to execute some foolish 
ceremony of burying liberty," paraded the streets in at 
"Mobish" manner, whistling, breaking a "few glass win* 
dows,"* 2 and threatening "particulars that they would the next 



* Llrlngiton to Monckton, November S, 1765; Chalmers* If 88. 4* Colden* 
Letter-Rook, 2s 47. Xeu> York Col. Doe., 7i 770. 

m Xew York Gazette, November 7. 1765. Do wood. The Park end iU Vicinity, 
S, 10. Montreeeor Journal; 886. Mag. of Am. HUt., It 869, 870. The agree- 
ment appears to have been kept pretty well — partly because, there being no 
atamp* to be bad, vessels could not legally sail any way. Imports from England 
to New York to 1764 were approximately 515,416* ; In 1765, 882,8494; la 
1766, 830.82ft £. The fatting off In Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia 
was about the same; In New England it was very slight; In the Carolina* 
Imports Increased al'ghtly In 1765: in Georgia there was an Increase from 18, 
838S in 1764 to 67,268* In 1765. Almon. Remembrancer, It 117. Dawson, 
Bom of Liberty, 87, note 2. The New York agreement wss entered Into by 
forty-eight merchants at Albsny. New York Mercury, January 27, 1766. 

•Leake, Life of Lamb, 14, 15. Dawson, Weetcheoter County, 84. Neither 
Livingston nor the Oaeette mentions the appointment of a committee, 0/» 
Mem. MM. of TSem York, ait 867, note. 

« Lrrtagston to Monckton, November 8, 1765; Chalmers' MSn^^yC 
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night pull down their houses. MM The next night a much more , 
formidable mob did in fact parade the streets, proceeding, in ^ 
spite of the effort of the .mayor and council to disperse it," to- 
the fort, where the lieutenant-governor, who had during the day 
added to li s unpopularity by ordering the marines to the fort,* 
was hanged in effigy. Stones and bricks were thrown against, 
the barred doors, and with every accompaniment of insult the 
soldiers were called upon to fire. Receiving no reply, the gal- 
lows, effigy, and the chariot of the governor, were transported 
to the Bowling Green and there burned in a fire kindled with 
boards from the fort inclosure. After sacking the house of 
Major James, who had threatened to cram the stamps down the 
people '8 throats, the mob ended its debauch by rifling some 
bandy houses." 

This sort of thing brought men of property to a realization 
of the consequences of stirring up the mob. A little rioting 
was well enough, so long as it was directed to the one end of 
bringing the English government to terms. But when the de- 
struction of property began to be relished for its own sake by 
those who had no property, and the cry of liberty came loudest 
from those who were without political privilege, it was time to- - 
call a halt. , These men might not cease their shouting when 
purely British restrictions were removed. The ruling classes 
were in fact beginning to see that "liberty and no taxation" 



*"31tt Oct^ 1765. Sever*] people In mourning for the near Issue el the 
stamps and the Interment of tbelr liberty. Descended even to the Bstrgammoa 
boxes at the Merchant's Coffee-Hoose being covered with black, and the diet- 
In crape. This night a mob In three squads went through the streets erring 
"Liberty," at the same time breaking the lamps and threatening particulars,'* ate. 
Montret$or SoirmaJf, 886. 

■•"On the night of the first of November, there passed through the streets 
a mob. the most formidable Imaginable. The mayor and aldermen had met 
at the city hsll in order to prevent anything of the sort, and at Its' com- 
mencement endeavored to prevent Jt with their constables and threw down tbs 
effigy they were carrying, but the persons attending ordered It to ne taken up- 
again In the most magisterial manner, and told the mayor, etc, they would 
not hurt them, provided they stood out of their way.- Livingston to Moncktoa, 
November 8, 1765 ; Chalmers' MSB., 4. * 

•Coldea, Letter-Book, li 62. 

"The lieutenant governor's loss was estimated at 196£ 8 sh. Coldea, LotUr- 
Book, 54. Livingston to Monckton, November 8, 1765: Chalmers' MSS.. 4» 
Jfoatreetor JonrnoU, 887. . ^ 
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was an argument that might be used against themselves as well 
as against the home government. The doctrine of self-govern- 
ment, which for so many years they had used to justify resist- 
ance to the colonial governors, was a two-edged sword that cut 
into the foundations of class privilege within the colony as well 
as into the foundations of royal authority without. Dimly at 
"first, but with growing clearness, the privileged classes were be- 
ginning to perceive the most difficult problem which the Revolu- 
tion was to present to them: the problem of maintaining their 
privileges against royal encroachment from above without losing 
them by popular encroachments from below. It was this dilemma 
i .that gave life and character to the conservative faction. 

/The beginning of the conservative reaction may be said to 
(late from November 2, 1765, the day following the burning of 
the governor's effigy^ In the morning of that day it was pub- 
licly reported that the people, far from being satisfied with the 
violence of the preceding night, were determined to attack the 
fort and destroy the stamps." Whereupon R. R. Livingston, 
who up to this time had been convinced that "nothing could be 
done by going out," went to Mayor Cruger and offered his ser- 
vices in suppressing the project. Meanwhile, Col den, who had 
lost all hope of distributing the stamps, agreed to place them on 
board the man of war. Pleased with these concessions, Livings- 
ton. Duane . and other influential men, assisted by the captains 
of some vessHs (sailors were prominent in the mob element) de- 
termined to make a serious effort to keep the peace. They 
4 * went into every part of tUe town, spoke to many persons . . . 
and every now and then had hints of the intended design." 
After a time seven or eight men were seen to assemble opposite 
the Fields with torches in their hands, being soon surrounded 
by a "strange sett' 9 from all quarters. With the greatest diffi- 
culty Livingston and his associates succeeded in disbanding a 
part of the crowd; and when a declaration finally came from 

"Letters were Mat to CoMen threatening hit life. Colden, Lttter-Booh, 
Si SO. yew Tor* Cel. Doc., 7i 774. 
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the governor to the effect that he ''would not meddle with the 
stamps at all/ 9 the rest also dispersed." 

The project of taking the stamps was, nevertheless, not aban-1 
doned. The next day, Sunday, November 3, a notice was posted 
at the Coffee House, signed Sans of Neptune, urging the people 
to disregard the advice of the "peaceable orators" of Saturday 
night, and fixing the time for assaulting the fort on Tuesday r 
November 5. The conservative leaders were now thoroughly) 
alarmed. They called a meeting of the citizens at the Coffee 
House on Monday morning, where many attended, but few had 
courage to speak out, being afraid of the "secret party" whose 
strength none could know. Livingston, nevertheless, made a 
speech picturing the horrors of ' 'mob government," and setting 
forth the necessity of suppressing the design of the mob, which 
threatened to plunge the city into civil war. The governor now> 
made another concession. He invited Livingston, Cruger and 
some others to the fort and to thein declared that he would not 
suffer the stamps to be delivered." A broadside was accordingly 
issued stating that "The governor acquainted Judge Livingston, 
the mayor, Mr. Beverly Robinson, and Mr. John Stevens this 
morning, being Monday the 4th of November, that he would not 
issue nor suffer to be issued any of the stamps now in Fort 
George." This statement was signed by the four names men* 
tioned, and there was added the rather ambiguous assertion that 
"the freeman, the freeholders, and inhabitants of the city . . . 
are determined to keep the peace of the city, at all events, except 
they should have other cause of complaint." 4 * Still the "people 9 ^ 
were not satisfied, and a eonnter broadside was issued calling 
the citizens to meet in the Fields on Tuesday, November 5, at^ 
5 o'clock, and to come armed. 41 Tuesday morning the common 
council met, and in a written document, which was conveyed to 
the governor at 4 o'clock by the mayor and aldermen in person, 



» Llrlngiton to Monckton, November 8, 176S ; Chalmers* MSS M 4. Colden*e 
declaration wat published as a broadelde. BroeeWer, 1. Of. JTaat. Hit. So* 
Coll. Ser. IY. t lOt SSI. Colden, Letter-Book, It SO. Mercantile Library MSS- 
42. 4S. 

"Livingston to Monckton, November S, 17S6; Chalmers* MSL, 4. 

"BroodtMee, 1. Chalmers' MS8 M 4. Quoted m Lamb, Xew York, U TltPooaIr> 
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proposed that the stamps be surrendered to them. The mob 
was already assembled to know the result, and Colden, after ? 
'asking the advice of the eouneil and of General Gage, gave up 
I the stamps in return for a receipt signed by the mayor/ 1 

Vityx the stamps safely lodged in the city hall, the mob dis- 
persed. But four days later Watts wrote to Monckton 41 that 
the situation was still critical, "of which the stamp act is the 
foundation," and he suggested that a repeal of the law would 
"calm the storm very soon." It was not a repeal, however, but 
a second shipment of stamped paper, that Sir Henry Moore 
brought towards the middle of November when ho came out to 
take charge of the colony. 44 The new governor made no 
effort to distribute the stamps, and his conciliatory measures 
pleased the people immensely. 41 But the radical alarmists were 
not satisfied until the second shipment of stamps was lodged 
with the first in the city hall— a result which was achieved, 
once moro through the intervention of the corporation, on Satur- 
f day, November 16, 4 * 

The November riots marked the first stage in the separation of 
radicals and conservatives. The rioting was carried on mainly 



"Livingston to Monekton, November 8, 1765; Chfttaera' MSB., 4, Colden, 
Letter-Book, Hi 57. Mom. JHef, of Note York, li 808. Seven packages were re- 
ceipted for. Three, left In the ehlp of Capt, Davis, were probably for Connect)* 
eut. For the attitude of the government towards thle proceeding cf, Purl, 
Itff 118. 

•» November 8, 1765; Chalmers' MB8„ *• 0/„ however, tfeie Tor* Col, Z>o&» 
f • 778, 

"November 18, 1765, on the Jflnereo. Colden, Leffer-Hooft, fli 66. X#ie Tor* 
Jferennr, November 18, 1765. There were seven bora of stamps for New York, 
end two for Conaeetlent 

• "He tehee every method to IngretUte hlmeelf with the people." Colden to 
Conway, December 18, 1765; MUr-Boo* t 9t 66. M 8tr Harry seems to be mi 
easy, sensible, well-bred men, end experienced In business, every body likes the 
chenge extremely, Indeed nobody could come amiss eo they were but rid of the 
old men.* 1 The Ant question put to the council wee "whether It would bo 
possible to Iseue the ■tamps, answered, unanimously, no.** All consented to 
reetorlng the fort to tte former etate "the old man at hie elbow among the 
rest.** Watte to Monckton, November 88, 1765; Chalmers, M88., 8, 0/. 0«t, 
J7ome OJloe Pep., 1766-1768, No, 41, The new governor wae favored with 
congratulations by a deputation from the Bona of liberty who also erected 
a •'pyramid'* la the Fields in his honor, Voto Yorh Ooferre, November 81, 1768, 
Moore thought Colden had exaggerated the danger from the people. Moot* 
to Hllleborough, May 8, 1768; Xow Yorh Pol. J>eo„ Si 67. 

"*e» York Ooeetle, November 81, 1765, Vow Yor^g^fe (November 18. 
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by the unfranchised mechanics and artisans, sailors, and the 
rough clement of the city generally, under the lead of men like 
John Lamb, Isaa c Se ars, and Johi\_Morin Scott,) There is even 
atThis^ime some mdicatiQn of a secret organization of these 
elements; Livingston speaks of the "secret party 99 who** 
strength was unknown ; one of the broadsides was signed Sons of 
Neptune, another Vox Populi, still another Free Sons of New 
York. There is no evidence, however, at this time of any spe- 
cific organization calling itself the Sons of Liberty. That term,, 
which was used widely, after Barre's speech in Parliament, 41 " 
to designate those who opposed British measures, had no techni- 
cal significance in New York until a later date. What is clea*j 
is that during the November riots the more radical elements in. 
the population were drawing together, as the more conservative 1 
men of property and political privilege began to protest against 1 
the u se of mob viol ence as a means of resistance. 

For the moment, the disposal of the stamped paper had put an 
end to mob violence. But another issue, involving violence of 
a certain sort perhaps, very shortly arose, which contributed 
to the further differentiation of the two factions. Carefully 
guarding the stamps in the town house effectively prevented the 
use of them ; but it did not repeal the law ; those business trans-) 
actions for which the law required stamped paper must there-' 
fore cease altogether or be carried on as before without stamps. 
The first alternative constituted a legitimate and peaceable 
method of resistance; the second involved a kind of violence 
inasmuch as it necessitated a violation of law. 

Prom the first, it appears that the law was ignored in somel 
respects. The newspapers were published as usual, and handJ 
bills were a conspicuous feature of the contest from first to last. 
Holt, at least, publicly announced his intention of violating the 
law absolutely/ 1 and doubtless the same course was pursued with 
respect to many of the business transactions that figured in the 
stamp act list. But inevitably general business activity waa 

«J+rl. HI*.. l«i SS. Of. WnlpoU. Mtm. •/ 0#orp# I/f., 9, 56. Leckj, J»* 
In th* Kivhtetmh CrmU 4i T4, not* mthtacham. Republic, 1T5. not* a 

Jl*vZ£Z si"'"' N ° VeBll * r T> ,m ' **** Botlc « WM ru » to 
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largely curtailed. Apart from the non-importation agreement 
of the merchants/ 9 the requirement of stamped paper for all 
clearance* and bills of lading, probably operated to stop much 
of the foreign trade:** many merchants of wealth preferred the 
iegal method of resistance, and they largely controlled the for* 
/eign trade; besides, it was doubtful what reception would be 
given in foreign porta to cargoes without properly attested bills 
of lading/ 1 and the frigate in the harbor made it difficult for 
vessels to sail without legal clearances," The stoppage of for* 
eign trade soon affected retail business, in spite of the encourage- 
ment given to domestic manufactures/ 1 The merchants with 
large capital, and the wealthy classes generally, could afford to 
"wait; in some respects the situation doubtless created for them 
4i temporary monopoly by which they might even profit/* But 
fihe retailer without reserve capital was soon sold out ; the artisan 
land mechanic, and the day laborer found themselves out of 
•employment. Before the end of November, the former classes 
?began to suffer, and the situation offered an opportunity for a 
renewal of political agitation by the radical leaders. 

To the radical leaders, indeed, the stoppage of business was 
m itself a kind of tacit recognition of the legitimacy of the 



• There were at lra«t two Inatancca to which the aaaorlat'on waa forced upon 
thoae who inadvertently or deliberately broke It. Late tn April the Bon* •/ 
Liberty waited upon Capt. Itathorn of the ahtp Prince George, They were 
Informed that the cargo waa ahlpped In Ignorance of the aaeoclatloa, and It 
■waa readily turned orer to them. The cargo' waa branded with the New York 
•anna and held lor re-ahlpment at the drat opportunity. N*w York lferevry, 
April 28, 1788, For another tnatance, aee lfem. /fiat, of A'** Tore. 9i 879, 

••It la atated, nevertheleaa. Nor ember ft, that the merchanta "rentured out 
their ▼eauela with unatamped eocketa; nor hare the omoera of the cuatoma the 
hard'neaa to refuae them any of the neceaaary document*." New York Letters 
Adolphua, R»Ql**4 t ti 807. 

■ "At preaent nothing la done In a commercial way, the atampa cannot 
poealbly he dlatrtbuted, and If reaaela ahould he permitted by ttila and other 
gOTornmenta to go without them. It la uncertain what treatment they would 
receive abroad.'* Watta to Monckton, Norember 22, 1765; Chalmera' MM,, S, 

•» M ln thta port alone the men of war atop the ahlnplng, unleaa a few that 
ateal out by night." Watta to Monckton, December SO, 1708 j Chalmera' M8&, 
fU H No Teasel will be allowed to go out of the narbor." Moore to Conway, 
December 21, 1708 ; A'eir York Cel. Doe., Tt 809, 

•» Annua? Wter, 1708, pp, 88, 80, 

»» Colder* wrote that If the non importation agreement ware enforced, "People 
tn America will pay an extravagant price for old moth-eaten tooda and aucfc 
>aa the merchanta could not otherwlae aell." Colden to Lorda of Trade, December 
•8, 1708} Latter- Jlooa, 9t T8. 
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stamp act. They believed, too, that this pretended form of 
resistance was little more than a device of the government to 
reduce the colony, through piuehinj* poverty, to the necessity of 
complying with the law, And that, indeed, was after all tho crux 
of the matter: in tho long ruu tho only alternative to the resump- 
tion of business without stamps was the resumption of business 
with stamps,** The radical leaders, therefore, addressed them- 
selves to the task of putting "business in motion again in tho 
nsnal channels without stamp*. "*• 

For this purjKise they had recourse to the customary device of 
a mass meeting. Hitherto, so far as the radicals were concerned, 
the latter end of the mass meeting had usually been the riot. 
But in the present instance their plan appears pot to have in- 
volved mob- violence; instead they hit upon the design of an ap- 
peal to the city *s ^p»*"ypptnj jy^ t p whom th ey assumed the fight 
of issu ing instructions. Accordingly, "after some previous 
meetings of the gentlemen who have all along made the principal 
opposition to the Stamp-Acf," a notice was posted in all parts 
of the town, November 25, requesting "freeholders, freemen and 
inhabitants of the city and county" to meet at Burn's tavern 
"in order to agree upon some instructions to be given to their 
representatives in general assembly, MM That those instructions 
would request the representatives to use their influence to secure 
a resumption of trade without stamps was well known; that the 



M C/. Watts to Monckton, November 22, 1765; Chalmers' MS8., S, In t*# 
absence of the "appearance of any remedy (for the decay of trade) or any 
proposal to that end, they [the radicals) thought It high time to bettor them* 
selves , , , Rlnce the discontinuance of business Itself Is a sort of ad* 
mlttance of the legality of the stamp- Act, and has a tendency to enforce It? 
and since there Is Just reason to apprehend that the secret enemies of liberty 
hsre actually a design to Introduce It by the necessity to which tho people 
will be reduced by the coma t Ion of business . , , whereas If tho Stamp* 
Act *m l*elng unconstitutional, was entirely disregarded, and business 1 w*nt on- 
as usual. It Is plain It would never take place here." .Veie Yorh Q*»ett0 t Noven> 
ber 28, 1705, C/. Watts to Monekton, December 80, 1765; Chalmers* MBS., 
S, Governor Moore predicted that the ruin of commerce would force tha- 
people to give up the contest. Xetc Vera Col. Doo„ Ti SOS, 

"Xcie Vor* Oa:ettf, November 2S, 17(15. 

w Jfoaf reuor Journals, 840. A'eie York Gazette, November 28, 1765; ITeir 
Tor* Mercury, December 2, 1705. There was a rumor that Philadelphia was 
on the point of accepting the stamps. Of. Joseph Alllcocke to , November 11, 



3765; Lamb M88., (1765-1766), 
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unfranchised "inhabitants" were to be used to swell the radical 
ranks and carry the instructions was equally obvious. For both 
reasons the leading men of property and of political influence 
were opposed to the meeting; they were opposed to all illegal 
methods of resisting the stamp act, whether in the form of 
rioting or of carrying on business in violation of law ; they be* 
lieved naturally that all matters of the kind should be settled 
by the legal voters only, and not by the unfranchised. The en* 
trance of the unfranchised into the political arena was as dis- 
tasteful to them as the early November riots had been, for their 
political supremacy was threatened by the one as their property 
rights had !>een endangered by the other. 

The meeting could not well be prevented however, though the 
notices, it is said, were pulled down by those "hostile to the de- 
sign. MM By political management, it might nevertheless be di- 
verted from its original purpose. Accordingly, on the day ap- 
pointed for the meeting, the conservatives attended in large 
numbers," and by an ingenious device, the precise nature of 
which is not clear, 00 appointed a committee of their own, laid 
aside the resolutions prepared by the radical leaders, and adopted 
others' in their stead.* 1 November 27, the committee, including 
William Livingston, William Smith, James De Lancey, and John 
Morin Scott, waited upon the representatives with these resolu- 
tions 01 The instructions** began by urging that it could not be 

"New YorJe itnvvry, December 2, 1705. 

"It wn Mid that the meeting consisted of about 1.200 people. K#%c York 
Otzelte, November 2*. 1709. 

M "One or more of the company supposed to be previously Instructed, proposed 
-some particular gentlemen present to be appointed as a committee for the county. 
These gentlemen without the general consent of the people agreed to the pro- 
posal on condition they might he joined by several other gentlemen present wha 
were nsmed." The exceptional character of these men prevented any objection 
being made. They then took the lead, although they were not the prima movers, 
and diverted the meeting from Its real design. X*» York Mercury, December 
S, 1765. 

* The resolutions originally prepared were published In the Itercury, Decern, 
ber 2. 1705. 

••The Committee consisted of: Henry Cruger, John Tan dor Spiegel, David 
▼an Rom, James Jauncey, Walter Ruthford, John Alsop, William Livingston, 
William Smith, Jr., William Hfcks, J. M. Scott, James De Lancey, John Thurmaa, 
Jr. The only member who ever became a thoroughgoing radical was J. If. Scott, 
who at this time was not openly associated with the radicals, JTew Tor* 



0o#etf«, November 28, 1700. 

"Vtw York 0«?erfa, Novi 
1700. 
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unreasonable, for constituents "in this constitutional way/' to 
formulate their wishes; they conceived that no tax should be 
laid save by gift of the people; thai jury trial, without appeal, 
should be preserved; that internal taxes were unconstitutional. 
These principles the representatives were urged to maintain to 
the utmost of their ability. In return, the committee was as* 
sured that the assembly had already taken these matters into 
serious consideration/ 4 

The radical resolutions, which had meanwhile been published^ 
in the newspapers, were in sharpest contrast to all this. They 
expressed the highest regard for constitutional government, aud 
for the British Parliament, but enumerated various "tuicroaeh- 
mcnts" which had been made in years past upon their liberties, 
mentioning particularly the stamp act as being subversive of 
everything valuable in the British constitution. For that reason, 
the representatives were urged to prevent its execution by means 
of "legislative sanction to the transacting business as usual 
without stamps/' — a sanction which was to be secured by with- 
holding the salary of every officer who refused to discharge the 
duties of his office precisely as though no stamp act had ever 
been passed." At the same time a curious diatribe, purporting 
to come from the Sons of Liberty, was conveyed to the assembly 
through the clerk, of which, however, the radical leaders denied 
all kuowledge, offering in fact to aid in detecting the author,** 



••JVeic York Qazettt, November 28, 17C5. For the assembly resolutions of. 
ibid., December 26. 1705. 

-New York Gazette, November 28, 1705. tfaw York Mercury, December % 
1765. 

••The paper was delivered to the clerk In a sealed envelope, November 26. 
It was as follows: "Gentlemen of the Hons* of Representatives jou are to 
consider what is to be done first drawing of as much money from the Lieutenant 
Governor's sellery as will Repare the fort and on spike the tuns on the Battery 4 
the nex a Repeal of the sunning act 4 then there will be a good Mllltla bnt^- 
not before and also as you arc a setting you msy couslder of the Building act 
ns It Is to take place next years wlch It Cannot for there la no supply of soma 
sort of the materials Required this Isw Is not ground on Reasons but there ts a 
great many Reasons to the contrary so gentlemen we Desire you will do what 
Lays In your power for the good of the public but If you tske this til be not 
so conceited aa to say or think that other people know nothing about govern- 
ment you have made these lawa 4 say they are Right but they are Rong 4 
take away Liberty, Oppressions of your make gentlemen make us HONS Or 
LIBERTY think you are not for the public Liberty, this Is t he **ne r*l oplulou 
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The assembly, as we have seen, had opposed the stamp act, 

Iand it had approved the resolutions of the Stamp-Act Congress. 
But it was strongly conservative : it was opposed to all violence; 
it was especially opposed to having political matters referred to 
the unfranchised for decision. Unquestionably, therefore, it was 
well pleased with the result of the meeting of November 26, and 
in December it accordingly embodied the instructions of that 
meeting in a s eries of resolu tions that were moderate enough to 
[satisfy e ven the most conser vative.** The failure of their plana, 
and the conservative resolutions of the assembly did not dis- 
courage the radicals, however; they continued their eiTorta to 
secure a resumption of business without stamps, — with what 
success it is difficult to say. From one source we learn, for in* 
stance, that the lawyers met December 20, and resolved to ex- 
ercise their notarial powers as before ; M from another, that only 
two or three voted for this resolution,** Many merchants, doubt* 
less, were willing enough to venture cargoes, if they could 
secure clearances that would be accepted in foreign ports; De- 
cember 3, Watts writes that tho i 'Men of war stop the ship- 
ping, unless a few that steal out by night," He nevertheless 
predicted that there would be trouble soon unless the colony 
was "put upon a footing with our neighbors;" 10 and in March 
it was reported to the secretary of state that "several vessels". 

,, , ,A f 

of the people for this part of your conduct By order signed one and all, FRMfc 
DOtf." Doc. liter, o/ A'cir York, 81 405. The assembly voted the letter acun> 
daloua and offered a reward of £50 for tho detection of the author. Dayton, 
Tho Parh and it$ Yicimity, 15, note. Vow Yorh Mttnmrp, December IS, 1705, 

m "The last resolves of the Assembly concerning the present circumstances are 
rery well. Why have they not been so moderate long agot The effect would 
have Veen favorable and their conduct honorable. We set the house anre and 
then endeavor to put It out." Ilascnclever to Johnson, December 25, 1T65| 
Johnson 1188., lit 970, For the resolutions referred to, see Jfrw Yorh Geeettf, 
December 2H, 17C5, 

* Friday last the gentlemen of the law met "end resolved to carry on bnslneea 
as usual without paying any regard to the Stamp-Act," }ftw Yorh J/ercnry, 
December 2\ 1755. 

«Frema». writing In 1770. atatea that the lawyers were waited on by a eonu 
mittee of twelve which desired them to go on without stamps, but that there 
••were only three or four of the profession who voted for going on. 1 * A'eie Tor) 
Journal. April 10, 1770. No courts were held, but In January some lawyers 
prepared a memorial to Governor Moore requesting that the common plena be 
held as nsual. The Governor refused. Xet* Yorh Col, Doe,, Ti SOS, Sift, 

«• Watts to Monckton, December SO, 1705: Chalmera' M8S., 8./^ 
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had been "cleared out by the customs-house official* at New 
York with unstamped paper, " Tl Probably the necessities of th* 
case proved stronger than patriotic resolutions, and we may con* 
elude that, ou the whole, there wan an increase in the amount 
oj business done in violation of law, 

J However much it may have been, it waa far from satisfying 
the radicals; and they soon came to the conclusion that the ex- 
ecution of the act could be prevented only by the destruction 
of the* stamps in the city hall. T *J December 23, the Sons of Lib* 
erty % a name now coining into common use to designate the rad* 
icala/* held a meeting (the inciting cause of which appears to 
have been the arrival, a few days before, of a stamped letter- 
pass from Quebec,) to determine what was best to be done, Ao« 
cordiug to Montressor/ 4 they debated whether to burn the stamp* 
or send them back to England, while Hasenclever, writing to 
Johnson, says that the latter was decided upon." In auy ease, 
an attack upon the city hall was expected, and the mayor andt 
council, we are told, assembled the " better sort of eitixeni," 



"Lords Admiralty to Conway, March 30, 1780; Col. Homo OJtoa Pop., 1700- 
1700. No. 102. (?/.. Moore to Lords of Trade, January 14, 1707 ; #*» Yor» Col, 
Hoc, 7 1 801 ; and cV<v»#ui« In Xfic York Journal. April 10, 1770, Whatever 
business required the Governor's unction was Impossible; no letter passes; for 
Instance, were granted to traders to the Interior, nor grants for the New Hamp- 
shire lands. Xf* York Cel. Hoc., 7i SOT, SIS, 

" It appears that the radicals had never been satlsOed with the disposition 
of the stamps on November 5. November 31, Alllcocke wrote that the atampa 
had bee u "decently Interred" In the City Hall, where they would remain nnleaa 

taken out to be "sent back." Joseph Alllcocke to November ftl, 1760; Lam* 

M88., (1705-1700.) The atamps M are continually under a city guard la Urn 
City Hall, and what will Anally become of them we cannot tell. The populace 
threaten another Insurrection, are to meet thla afternoon (It la said) upon 
the common to commit upon compulsory methods, which puts the oncers of civil 
Justice almost at their wits end.*' Smith to George Whltedeld, December 
170a ; If let. If A*. Com., Rep, XL, Pt 0. pp, 031, 889, 

'•'•8th [December, 1705.1 The floss of f,<*crfy. aa they term themselves,** eta, 
Uontrtuor Jennie's, 848, 

"••28 (December, 1705.] Assembled a mob for householders* votes— yea o» 
nay to burn the stamna or send them to England back. Undetermined." Jafou* 
feasor Journals, 848. 

w **The Hons of Liberty, so they stile themselvea, pretend to take by arbitrary 
force the stamps ont of the town house and send them to England.** Hasan* 
clever to Johnson, December 28, 1705; Johnson M88 r lit 870, 
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at eleven o'clock, to prevent the execution of the design, 1 * In 
fact, however, no attack was made, and the stamps remained 
in the city hull. The radicals devoted themselves for the pres- 
ent to securing very formal resignations and humble apologies 
from those who had been appointed as stamp distributors." The 
appearance of a stamped letter-pass raised a tumult, 71 and early 
in January ten packages of stamps, which arrived in the brig 
Folly from London, were forcibly taken and burned in the ship- 
yards at midnight. 19 
' The time now seemed ripe for the formal organization of the 
1 radicals under the style of the Sons of Liberty, The lead- 

"••Our political affaire are In groat confusion. Today will be decided If the 
*noble will command the town, or will be subjected to the better aort of cttl- 
evena. Toe latter nr* called by tbe mayor aud corporation Co meet at tbe City 
Hall to resolve upon the iM»lut.*' Hancurlever to Johusou, Dccenilwr 23, 1765; 
Johnson MBS., Ill 27*. 

"TOe first stamp distributor appointed for New York waa Jainei McHvere. 
Jr>* York Mercury, July 7, 1705. He resigned August 30. Colden, &ctrer-JIon», 
Si 27. Jfe» Yorh Col Doe., 7i 701. David Colden applied for the offlce In * 
letter to the Commissioners of the stamp office, October 20, 1705, Colden. 
letter- Uook, %% 51. Apparently, however, Peter De Lancey waa appointed, 
for, upon his arrival late In Kovenilier, he publicly realtfued, after being watted 
upon by a committee, November 27. A'cw York Gazette, December 2, 1705, 
I>ecember 2, James McKyers was put through the same ordeal, ibid., December 
9, 1705. Jtew York Mercury, December 9, 1705. But the fear of stamp dis- 
tributors extended to those of other colonies. Z. Hood, the Maryland collector, 
tied from Maryland and came to New York In September, alter wards going te 
Long la? and, A company of patriots from New York waited upon him at Flush* 
Ins, and offered him the alternative of resigning or leaving the province. He 
signed a formal resignation November 28, 1705. The following day the conv 
pan* returned to New York In "sereral divisions'*, carrying flags and banners 
bearing the Inscription "Liberty, Property, and No Stamps," Xete York Jfer- 
cmry, December 0, 1705. For this action the patriots received the thanks of 
the Maryland float of Liberty. New York Oaeette, December 20, 1705. C/« 
Colden to Conway, Reptember 23, 1705 ; Net* Yorh Col. Dee., Tt 700, 

"December 10, 1700, Capt. Blow arrived from Quebec, bringing a stamped 
letter-pass from Governor Murray. It was posted in the Coffee noose, and 
Friday evening a mob paraded with effigies of Qrenvtlle, Murray, and Lord 
Colvllle, New Yorh Mercury, December 25, 1705. In February Information 
waa received from Philadelphia of the receipt of a stamped letter-pass from 
Louis Pintard. Friday, February 14, the 8on» of Liberty waited upon Plntard, 
who made a humble apology. The people, we are told, were hardly restrained 
from destroying hla "person and effects." yew York Qototte, February 17, 1700, 
Mete Yorh Mercury, February 17, 1700. 

"jr*N» York Mercury, January 15, 1700, Jfew Yorh Oaettto, January 18, 
1700. "llth January, 1700. Advertisements placarded throughout of the gen- 
eral approbation from the Bona of Liberty of those eons that bnmt the stsmpa 
the other night.** Momtreewr Journeh, 545. Of. Col Home Office Pep., 1700- 
1700, No. 84. 
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<»rs of the party were well known ; net* ret meetings had l»een held 
from time to time to determine their policy; towards the end of 
November, the term Sonx of Liberty waa already used to deaig* 
nate them,** Wliether any formal organization bearing that title 
existed before 1766 in not known hut on January 7, the very * 
day the brig Polly sailed into the harbor w.th the detested stumps \ 
<m board, they at least threw off the mask of secrecy that had ; 
hitherto somewhat veiled their actions, and publicly declared 
their organization and their principles. The meeting was held 
at the house of Mr. Howard, where a 41 great number of gentle- 
men, Sons of Liberty, assembled • . . in consequence of an in- 
vitation from some of the members of their society/ 1 "After 
setting forth and declaring their rights and liberties, their firm 
adherence to the English constitution , , . and showing the 
unconstitutional nature of the Stamp Act . . • the following 
resolutions were agreed to by a great majority. Resolved: That 
wo will go to the last extremity and venture our lives and for- 
tunes effectively to prevent the said Stamp- Act from ever taking' 
place in this city and province, llesolved: That any person who\ 
shall deliver out or receive any instrument of writing upon , 
stamped paper . . . agreeable to the said act, shall incur the *" 
highest resentment of this society, and be branded with ever- 



M I do not And the terra Rone of Liberty used to designate the ultra-radicals 
liefore the Xnvemlter riots. The placard* of eerly November were algned Hone 
-of Neptune, Vo* PopuH, Free (torn of New York, etc. November S, Golden 
wrote to Conway, deacrtblng the methods of the radicals, hut makes no men. 
lion of the term. November 21, the Heronry speaks of the Bone of Liberty 
sending a deputation to Sir Henry Moore, The same day AUIcocke mentions 
"us Liberty boys.'* Iamb MSB., (17fl5-l7AA)* November 20, an snonymoua 
letter 'to the assembly already quoted usee the term. Doe, J/fsf. of New York, 
«i 405. December 8, Montressor spesks of "The Sons of Liberty at they tern 
themnetvei." Journals, 9421. December 9S, Ilasenclever mentions •♦The Sons 
of Liberty, so they utile themselves" Johnson MSB., Ill 270. From January 
17<w. the term was commonly naed to designate the radicals. 

* If there wss a formal onmn'sstton of the rsdlcsls before January, 17A6, 
there are but slight traces of It. The papers of John Lamb, who was the secrs- r 
tary of the society, consist of letters only. The earliest letter Is from Jos. Alll* 
«ocke, dsted November 21, 17ftft. The letter Indicates that there was at that 
time some sort of a secret society. With the letter there were enclosed several 
sesled pscketa. the dlspossl of which waa carefully Indicated. The nest letter 
In the collection la dated January IB, 1700. The bulk of the correspondence 
for this period is In February and March, The letters ere enclosed In a packet 
marked <17<io-17M). 

• 
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lasting infamy. Resolved: That the persons who cany on busi- 
ness as formerly on unstamped paper . . . shall be protected to 
the utmost power of this society . . . Resolved: That we will 
to the utmost of our power maintain the peace and good order 
of this city so far as it can be done consistently with the pres- 
ervation of our rights and privileges. 99 It was agreed to meet 
'regularly for the future, once a fortnight unless more frequent 
meetings became necessary, 89 

If the radicals expected that this open avowal of their position 
would add to their strength, they were fated to disappointment. 
They appear to have been troubled by internal dissensions ; at and 
.'if there was no absolute decline in numbers, certainly there was 



'no gaiiyThe extreme radicalism of their position, 04 as well as their 
partiality for parades, dinners, the burning of effigies, and such 
proceedings, 11 alienated the * 4 better sort" as completely as ever; 
on the other hand, now that the real strength of the society be- 
came better known, as secrecy d.sappcared, there was less hesita- * 
turn in opposing it than there had been at first. But above all, 
jthe danger which the Sons of Liberty saw in such a lurid light, 
was not equally apparent to others^ The stamps had long rested 
quietly in the city hall, the last shipment having been even 
more effectively disposed of. No serious effort had been made 
to force them upon the colony; the council invariably advised 



"Xcie York Gazelle, January 0. 17641. Xew York Uercvry, January 18, 
1706. f 

•••18 [January, 1766.) The Sena of Liberty assembled at night In the 
Field's and bespoke s Urge supper, but upon noma disagreement (which la 
generally the case) they broke up and dispersed na soon aa It cams on tha 
table, lea?tng only half a dosen." Ifonfreator Joumalt, 847. Montreeeor was 
strongly prejudiced against the radicals. 

«C/. yew Yerh Qaiette, January 2, 0, 10, 28, 80. 1786. JTete Yors Ifer- 
esrjr, January 27. 1706. "26 [February. 1766.) The Bona of Liberty arrived 
at that paas aa to have the utmost indifference regarding their manner of ex- 
pressing themselves." Mo*trt$$or Journali, 880, "27 [February, 1766]. Tha 
New York tnadvertant Rons of Liberty mske no scruple of publ'cly declaring 
that they are for shaking off the yoke of dependency of their mother country." 
JMd.. 331. The Providence committee wrote. February 17. 1708, that they wars 
prepared to take np arms m resistance to the stamp act If n ecessa ry. Lamb 
MRS.. (1765-1766). 

»"6 [February, 17661. This night several children were dispersed by tha 
watchman ... for parading the afreets with 8 vfllgles and candles, being 
about 300 boys," Jfonfrretor Journals, S40. 0/. Ibid., 848, 830, 851, 858, 855, 
85T. 
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against any such attempt, 1 * and the governor's policy was to 
limit as much as possible the transaction of business without 
stamps, and then wait until the economic pressure should bring 
the people to accept the stamps voluntarily." Unquestionably, 
there was a strong probability that such a policy would succeed 
in the long run; but the danger necessarily appeared greater 
to the Sons of Liberty, whose followers were recruited from the 
poorer classes, than to the conservative and well-to-do. To the 
conservatives, it must have appeared that the Sons of Liberty 
were urging them to provide against a danger which was largely 
illusory, by methods which they were not in favor of using 
if it had been real. It is not surprising, therefore, to learn that 
the Sons of Liberty were "much concerned that the gentlemen 
of fortune don't publicly join them/'" a complaint that was 
echoed from Philadelphia, where, it was admitted by the com- 
mittee, the society was weak on account of 1 * dissent ions in Pro- 
vincial politics."" 

But nothing disheartened thcr radicals: both fanatic and dem- 
agogue were incited to renewed activity by indifference or active 
opposition. If they were weak in numbers, they might find 
strength in a further unity of purpose and of organisation; fail-* 
ing to receive general approval at home, the society sought for 
support in other colonies."^/ February 4, it was unanimously re-' 
solved, in pursuance of this policy, to appoint a committee to i 
correspond with those outside of New York who were in sym« 

"Cf. Mem. HUt. of Kew York. 81 875, 

M His conduct as well as bit correspondence bean th'a out. Cf. yew York 
Col. Doe. t 7 1 802, 810. Late In January Watts commended the governor for 
acting coolly and letting the etampa alone. Watta to Monckton, January t, 
20, 1T66; Chalmera' M8S., ft. 

»"fth [February, 1706). Meeting of the Libertines who aeem to decline, be- 
tog much concerned that the gentlemen of fortune In the town don't publicly 
join them. They formed a committee of correspondence with the Liberty boys 
In the neighboring provinces." Montr e*ior Jour****, 848, 

M Letter from Sons of Liberty at Philadelphia to New York, February 18, 
1706: Lamb MSB., (1705-1766). 

•The correspondence of th»s date Indicates that there hsd been hlthcrtoTneT 
Inter colonial union of the radicals. The prospect of union gave much pleasure 
In Connecticut and Philadelphia; union waa necessary, according to Major 
Durckees of Norwich, In order to resist "our most Inveterate enemies," Dure- 
keea to Sears, February 10, 1700; Lamb MSB., (1705-1706). 0/, Letter from 
Philadelphia, February IB, 1766: from Providence, February 17, 1766;' from 
Upper Freehold, April 28, 1706; fbftf. 
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pathy with the purposes of the association,^ and at the next 
meeting, the original resolutions of January 7 were republished 
with an additional clause giving expression to the new project.* 1 
The committee, of which John Lamb was the secretary, began 
a correspondence with the counties of New York, and with all of 
the colonies to the north and as far south as South Carolina." 
•During February and March the work of uniting the radicals 
throughout the continent was carried on. From the correspond* 
ence of Lamb, and from the New York newspapers, it may be 
ascertained that the ramifications of the society extended at least 
to Albany,* 4 Huntington," Oyster Bay," and FishkiU" in New 



" M At a meeting of The Bona of Liberty last Tuesday evening at the house 
of Mr. Howard ... a committee was appointed In order to 

correspond with the Sons of Liberty In the neighboring colonies." New York 
Qesette, February 6, 1706. 

"This meeting was held February 15. The added resolution declared that tha 
safety of the colonics depended upon the union of all against the "enemies 
of his Majesty and the Colonies.'* New York Mercury, February 17, 176a 
New York Gazette. February 11, 1766. 

"Sons of Liberty In New York to Connecticut, February 20, 1760; Lamb 
M88., (1765-1706). This letter la In the hand of John Lamb. It acknowl- 
edges the receipt of a letter from Connecticut, and states that letters had been 
written to all provinces ss far south as South Carolina, 

H There Is only one letter from Albany before the repeal. It Is dated Jan- 
uary 15, signed "Albany and addressed to "Messrs. J. AlUcocke and I. Sean.** 
There tar another letter of May 24 which expresses the general Joy at the re- 
peal. Lamb X18S., (1766-1766). For the organisation of the Albany Sons of 
Liberty, sea Jiew York Mercury, January 27, 1766, 

" Huntington letter la dated February 24. It accompanied a series of reso- 
lutions. Identical with those adopted by the society at New York. A committee 
was also appointed to correspond with the "Bona of Liberty In New York and 
elsewhere.*' The letter Is signed: John Hobart, Gilbert Potter, Thomas Brush, 
Cornelius Conklln, Nath. Williams. Lamb M88., (1765-1766). New York Oe> 
tett*, February 27. 176C. New York Mercury, March 9, 1766. 

» Meeting held at Oyater Bay, February 22, and resolutions adopted Identical 
in substance with those of New York. The committee consisted of Benjamin 
Townsend. Rowland Chambers, Geo. Townsend, Geo. Weeks, Baracu Sneethlng, 
Michael Weeks, and J. 8el [lea]. Sons of Liberty at Oyster Bay to Sons of 
Liberty at New York, February 22, 1766; Lamb MR8., (1765-1766). Veto York 
Geaetfe, February 27, 1766, New York Mercury, March 8, 1766. Onderdonck 
Doe. end Lcf. of Queene County, 18. 

•* The Bone of Liberty organised In FlahhIII. Dutchess County, although thu 
Lamb papera contain no letter from them. A meeting was held April 26, 
Three resolutions were adopted: Though faithful subjects of King George, they 
claimed that the stamp act was unconstitutional, and declared themselTaa 
'Yeady at the shortest notice to assist our brothers with both ll?es and for- 
tunes ... to defend our liberties, and deliver our posterity from political 
slavery. AMF>N\ GOD BAVH TUB KING.** Signed, Sona of Liberty. Now 
York QeuefU. May 15, 1766. 
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York, and to various towns in the provinces of New Hampshire,** 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 1 " Connecticut, 1 " New Jer- 
sey, 102 Pennsylvania, 1 ** Delaware, 1 * 4 and Maryland. 101 Letters 



m i n response to the New York letter, a meeting waa held at Portsmouth. 
Saturday, February 10, 1700. Xew Verfc Oojclfe, February 27, 1760. 

••The cor residence with noetou wes carried on largely by way of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. Of. Letters from Providence, February 17, 1796; 
Lamb M8S., (1705-1700). One letter in the collection la from Boston directly. 
It la undated, and la In reply to a suggestion for a "union . . . for onr 
common Interests.** It appears that the Boston radicals had already formed a 
sort of club. "Spent the evening with the Sons of Liberty at their own spar* 
ment In Hanover Square, near the tree of liberty. It la a counting room.** 
Adams, Diary, January 15, 1700; Works of Joan Adorns, Si 178. This la the 
first mention of the Home vf Liberty I have found in the diary* The name* and 
occupations of those present are given, mostly artisans or small tradesmen. 
There were, we are told, pipes, punch, wine, biscuits, cheese and such eonvsr- 
satlon as Is hcsrd at all clubs. February 6, Adama received a letter from th* 
society stating that "the colonlea (we mean New York and Connecticut) havn 
entered Into certain reciprocal and mutual agreements, concessions and asaoct* 
atlons, a copy of which we received by express the last Sunday, with their 
desire to accomplish the like association with us.** The letter goes on to say 
that the object of the assoctstlon Is to counteract the Inveterate enemies of 
Amerlcsn liberty, etc. iWd.. 183, 

»•* The letter from Providence expresses delight at the prospect of union. 
The Son* o/ Liberty there are firm against the stamp act, and will take up 
arma if necessarr* at two hours* notice they will bring three thousand mem 
under the "tree of liberty." Letter from Providence, February IT, 1700; Lam© 
MSB., (1765-1766). 

>M The Norwich Sons of Liberty were pleased with the Idea of union, whleTa 
they said waa necessary on account of "Inveterate enemies." Major Dura- 
kees to Isaac Sears, February 10. 1700; Lamb MSB., (1705-1700). March 6. 
resolutions were passed at Fairfield. New Yorh Mercury, April T, 1706. A 
meeting at Ilartford, March 25, appointed a committee for the Colony. Veer 
York Gazette, April 7, 1706. 

"•The Upper Freehold, Monmouth County, did not reply to the New York 
letter till April 28, when a committee of five wrote that the ffosi •/ Ubertyj 
had organised according to the suggestions of the New York society. Only a 
small number attended the meeting, the great majority of the Inhabitants be- 
ing absent for reasons •'best known to themselves.** Committee In Upper Free- 
hold to New York, April 28, 1766; Lamb MBS., (1765-1706). X*w Tor* 
Mercury, May 12, 1766. February 25, there waa a meeting at New Brunswick, 
but whether in response to the New York letter does not appear. New Tern 
Mercury, March 8, 1766. In Woodbrldge a committee waa appointed, and 
resolutions were passed in response to the New York letter. Ibid., March 10, 
1766. April 1, the Some of Liberty in 8ussex County organised In the same way 
/Nd., May in 1766. 

February 15, the float o/ Liberty in Philadelphia had not yet appointed a 
committee, but they promised to do an. They admitted that they wero weak 
because of "dlsaentlona in .provincial politics.** Bona of Liberty. Philadelphia, 
to New York. February 15, 1760: Lamb MSB., (1765-1766). The same day 
William Bradford wrote that some stampa, passing through the city to the 
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were sent to South Carolina, but to what extent there were organ* 
ized societies of the Song of Liberty in Virginia and the Caro- 
lina*, I have not been able to determine. To add to the strength 
of the association, a congress of the Sons of Liberty was pro- 
posed; 199 but the repeal of the stamp act made the realization 
of this scheme unnecessary. • 

J/ After the repeal, indeed, the Sons of Liberty, as a formal or- 
iganization, was dissolved, although the leaders had. declared that 
'they would maintain their organization, and work for the repeal 
of all duties, and the abolition of the post-office and the admir- 
alty courts, 101 ! As no records were kept, or at least none pro- 
served, 10 * it is impassible to say whether there was a formal dis- 
solution or not. At any rate the meetings ceased, and we are 
told that the members divested themselves of homespun clothes, 
being supposed to remain only with homespun hearts. 10 * The 
last official correspondence of the Society preserved in the Lamb 
papers, 11 * bears date May 24, and in July, Montreasor tells us 
that the meetings had ceased, and that the name of a Son of 
Liberty wns no longer "to be ever heard of." 111 Nicholas Bay, 
writing from London, proposed to form a club of ten or twenty 
members, to -be called the Liberty club, to meet monthly, and 



South, wore burned at the Coffee House "with loud scclsmstlons." Bradford 
to Lamb, Sears. Roblnaon, Wiley, and Mott. Februsry 15. 1766; laid. 

"Organisation of Knees Count/, with resolution* March IB, 1766. Mem 
York Gazette, April 7, 1766. 

*• Bone of Liberty at Baltimore promised to "cooperate." Bona of Liberty at 
Baltimore to Now York, March 8. 176(1; Lamb MRS. (1765-1706). The society 
at Baltimore was well organised. New York Qoeette, .March 24, 1766. Leake 
(Life of John Lasts, 10) prints a tetter from New Tork to Baltimore which I 
41d not And In the Lamb papers. At Annapolis an organisation was effected 
AprU 10. Mew York Ootctte, April 24. 1766. 

Undated letter from Bona of Liberty at New Tork to Boston; Lamb M88* 
(lTftn-1766.) Cf. Same to rrortdence. April 2. 1766; <Md. 

*•» Statement made In Mem. met. of Mew York, St 876. 1 hare fonnd no con* 
temporary authority for It In 1774, abolition of the post office waa broached. 
William Goddard to John Lamb, March 28, 1774 ; Lamb MSS., (1774-1778). 

tM The f jamb papers contain no mtnutea or record* of meetings. Of., however, 
'These heroes of liberty keep an office and enter minutes and record them tad 
-nil their correspondence," etc. Jf on fret tor Journals, 867. 

"* Montressqr, quoted In Mem, H4$t. of New York, Si 878. 

/"The laat, that la, for thla period. The Lamb papers contain a few letters 
dated 1774, and some documents relating to the later society of Federal Repub- 
licans. 

»« Jfeafrestor /sumals, 878. 
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annually to celebrate the repeal of the stamp act. ni The club 
was apparently never formed; 11 * but the leaders did hold to* 
gether in a fashion/ 14 and every March for some yean the repeal 
was celebrated by a public dinner on which occasion patriotic 
toasts were listened to. 

It is sometimes said that the society of the Sons of Liberty 
was formed for the purpose of resisting the stamp act; 118 it is 
sometimes asserted, that it was a continuation of the Whig 
club of 1752. 1 " The latter statement is wholly unfounded; the 
former is misleading. It is a curious fact that the Society whose 
raison d'etre is said to have been the nullification of the stamp 
act was not formally organized until after the stamps had been 
safely lodged in the town house/llie fact is, simply, that no ' 
organization like the Sons of Liberty was necessary to nullify 
the stamp act, because practically every class in the province 
was openly determined that it should not take effect./ The 
stamp act was opposed by John Cruger and James De iiancqr, 
who were leaders in the old court party; by Livingston, William 
Smith, and John Morin Scott, who founded the Whig club and 
were leaders of the popular party; by John Lamb, Isaac Sears, 
and Marinus Willett, who had hitherto taken but little part ia 
the politics of cither party. But as opposition deve loped, it be- 
came clear that th ere was a wide difference of opinion as to the 
proper method of p rocedure: the use of mob violence, the in- 



"» Nicholas Ray to the Sons of Liberty at New York, July 23, 1700; Lam* 
MBS., (1700-1700). 

'"Leake aays that the eoclety replied to Ray, October 10, 1706, EAfo of Jen* 
Lamb, 30. I have found no reply In the Lamb Papers. 
«• Leake, Lift of John Lama, ST. 

"•'The association of the Bona of Liberty waa organised In 1708, aooa arte* 
the passage of the Stamp-Act, and extended throughout the Colonies from Man* 
aachusetta to South Carolina." Leake, ZAfe of Son* Lomo, S. 

'"The sources of this notion are Colden and Galloway. "So early aa tn* 
year 1754 there were men In America . • . who held Independence In preav 
pect. . . . These men when the Stamp-Act waa paased, made a • • • 
screen of the gentlemen of the law In erery part of America to sound tin) 
trumpet of opposition against goTernment • . • When the Tea act paasafl 
they made the same uae of the merchanta." Bmam(**tUm of Joteph 0sUo«eay # ft. 
Of. Colden to nallltax, February 22, 1700; Letter Bock li 400. Colden t» 
Lords of Trade, AprU 7, 1702; Ibid, 107. Colden to Halltfas, April 27, 1705 1 
Ibid., 470. Colden to Conway, September 20, October 20, 1700 ; fbtd., St 00, 4*. 
Dawson gWea currency to the Idea. We$tch*ter Ceaaty, 40. t 
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creasing activity of the unfranchised classes, tW attempt to en- 
eonrage the transaction of business without clamps, gradually 
separated sincere fanatics like Lamb, and vain carpet-knights 
like Sears, from long-headed men/) conservative temper like 
Robert Livingston and John Cruger. Thereupon the radical 
leaders drew together, depended more and more upon the un- 
franchised classes whose poverty made them radical, and finally 
.organized themselves under the name of the Sons of Liberty. 
The society was thus the result of conservative op position to rad- 
ical methods o * wnriafay tiiA fttqi pp act. T he radical leaders, 
finding themselves in a minority, identified conservative oppo- 
sition to their policy with royal oppression, and came to regard 
themselves, therefore, as the only true patriots — as preeminently 
the Sons of Liberty. Surrounded by 4 4 inveterate enemies," both 
at home and abroad, they thought to increase their own efficiency, 
first by organizing in their own province, and finally by turn- 
ing for support to kindred spirits in neighboring colonies. The 
society of the Sons of Liberty represents, in fact, the protest of 
the unfranchised classes, guided by leaders partly sincere and 
partly interested, against the determination of the privileged 
classes to retain an exclusive control of political affairs, and 
to settle the stamp act quarrel by methods that appeared to 
them to be entirely adequate. 

"While the conservative and radical parties were being differ- 
entiated on these lines, steps were being already taken to repeal 
the law which had created all the trouble. The resolution to repeal 
the stamp act gave occasion for the first serious discussion of the 
American situation that Parliament had listened to. For the 
first time, there was presented to it a clear exposition' of the colo- 
nial commercial system, and of the effect upon that system of 
the sugar act and the stamp act; 117 petitions from English 
merchants supported American demands; 11 * statistics and logio 
combined to prove beyond a doubt that the system of Grenville 
was an economic blunder. Opposition to the repeal was grounded 



«*For tli* debates, sea Pari. HUt., 16t 1SS, ff. Summarised in Annual fta*» 

Uter, 176* p. S3 t. • . J -j 

«m iriff^ i«r its. .- i • j ;. f \ T .T] 
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CHAPTER III 



THE ECONOMIC CRISIS OP 1768-1770: THE MORE COM- 
. PLETE DIFFERENTIATION OF RADICALS AND 
CONSERVATIVES 

The tranquillity which was confidently expected to follow the 
settlement of the stamp act controversy was not altogether 
realized. The repeal of the stamp act andt the act of indemnity 1 
were highly appreciated; and the loud rejoicing with which 
they were greeted deadened somewhat the rather ominous 
sound of the declaratory act* The New York assembly com- 
plied, though with some reluctance, it was thought, and not in 
entire good faith, with the demand for compensation for the 
sufferers in the November riots^But a new difficulty at oncej 
arose with respect to the mutiny act) Orenville's colonial policy I 



involved not only the raising of a revenue from, the colonies, 
but also the establishment in them of a part of the British army. 
Early in 1765, accordingly, a law was passed extending the 
ordinary regulations of the mutiny act to the colonies, estab- 
lishing barrack and billeting regulations, and requiring the 



» 6 Geory* IIL, ch. 51. 

*lbi&., ch. 12. Grenville thought the Americans should rejoice at tho re* 
peal ilnce "they are thereby exempted forever from being taxed by Great 
Britain for the public rapport even by themselves." QremviU* Popart, Si 280. 

• It was first proposed to "recommend*' this measure to the colonial govern- 
ments, but the word "require*' was afterwards substituted, gro ss fit s Papers, St 
358. When the government laid the resolution before the assembly, the ••up- 
land counties opposed It, saying that the Yorkers did the damage, and ought ts 
bear the expense; on the first division 11 for the bill, against 10. On the 
second division, 13 to 10." Whately to GrenTllle, July 29, 17S6; iWa\, 282. 
Two laws were passed: one, December 10, 1766 appropriated about 2000 I 
for the losses of James Gautler, Mallet, and H. Tan Scbaack; the second* June 
6, 1767, appropriated 123 £, 18sh., 9ft4- for FhUlp Martin. OoL JLaeM •/ JTsif 
York, 4t ch. 1302, 1820. Colden, whose losses amounted to 195S, S sh* was 
never compensated. New York Col. Doe,, Ti 832, 886, 99a. 
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colonial assemblies to furnish "fire, candles, vinegar and salt, 
bedding, utensils for dressing victuals, and small beer, cyder, 
or rum." 4 To the establishment of troops in the colony there 
-was little objection at this time, but the requirement that the 

(colony should provide for their support was deemed to be a 
direct tax under the guise of a requisition.* It was not until 
6 ^ ^Jxdy 3, 17j 6, after the governor had sent two messages to the 
assembly, and nearly a fortnight after the arrival of the troops 
fihemsdves, that a law was finally passed making provision for 
+ | all the articles mentioned in the mutiny act with the exception 
- of salt, vinegar, beer or cyder.' The omission of these articles, 
which was destined to create no little difficulty, was justified on 
the ground that they were not required to be furnished to troops 
in English barracks. 7 

When the Parliament assembled towards the close of the year, 
the government was, accordingly, far from satisfied with the 
conduct of New York. The provision bill was regarded gen- 
erally as little better than an open refusal to comply with the 
law. 9 Indeed, the governor had already been instructed to re- 
* fuse his assent to all bills until proper provision for the troops 
was made;* but in December the assembly was apparently unan- 



«5 Otorgo III., ch. 88. Considerable cars was taken to bring then* laws 
within the prorJalons of the Petition of Bights. 0/. QrenviUo Papon, Si 11, 
12, 18. For a curiously Inaccurate statement of thla matter, see Walpole, 
Mem. Qtorgo ///., Si SIS. 

• Of. Speech of PownaU, Pari. JWst, Its 881. Cor. s/ Wm. Pitt, Si 180, l*L 

• Got Low* of Vow York, 4s ch. 1296. Moore to Conway, June SO, 1786; 
Wow York Got Dos., 7i SSI. 

*JTe» Tor* Cot, Doe., 7s 881. 

• M A spirit of Infatuation haa taken possession of New York; their fflsobed- 
y lence to the mutiny act will justly create a great ferment here, open a fair 
Held to the arrateners of America, and leare no room to any to say a word la 
their defense." Chatham to Shelhnme, Pehrnary 8, 1767. Cor. of Was. Pitt, St 
188. Shelhnrne replied that the general feeling was that ths goremment 
ought to assert Itself In the matter of New York. Two difficulties he foresaw: 
(1) The danger of creating a precedent for oppressive action ; (8) The colon- 
ins may resist, and France and Spain are only waiting an opportunity to break 
the peace. February 16, 1767; <bia\, 208. Of. Sackrllle to Irwin, February 18, 
1767 ; Ale*. UBM. Conk, 9t Pt. 8, p. 26. 

• -No bfll wlU pass here la consequence of the late instructions sent orer, on 
account of ths suspending clause." Moore to ths Lords of Trade, Notembsr 16. 
1766; Vtw York Col. Dee., 7s 878. 
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imous in its refusal to make any farther concession, 1 * and in 
April, 1767, the king vetoed the provision bill that had been^ 
passed in July. 11 In other matters the conduct of New York; 
and of the colonies generally, 1 * was no less unsatisfactory. The 
same packet which brought letters from Moore regarding thaA 
conduct of the assembly carried a petition from the merchants / 
praying for relief in certain specific points from the trade acts, 1 * 
a request which was regarded as a highly inappropriate method 
of expressing gratitude for the repeal of the stamp act, and 
which, to say the least, was most inopportune. 14 The recom- 
pense to the sufferers from the November riots was thought to 
have been granted with an ill grace generally, 18 and, in the 
case of New York, it was not complete. More especially, the 
practice of sailing without letter-passes and the illegal trade 
with Holland, which had been inaugurated in the one case and 
greatly increased in the other during the stamp act period, had 
not only not ceased after the repeal but was reported to have stead- 



"In reply to the gorernor'i message an address wag presented la which the 
meeembljr refined. "The House was unanimous In their opinion, and I am 
folly persuaded that they not only hare gtren their own sentiments, hot those 
of their constituents also.** Moore to Shelburne, December 10, 1766; <MdL, 888. 

" Col. Irate* o/ New Tor*, 4i ch. 1206. 

M "New York has drunk deepest of the baneful cup of Infatuation, but nona 
seem to be quite sober.** Chatham to Shelburne, February 8, 1767; Our. of 
Wa, Pitt, Si 103. "At present the derU seems to hare taken possession of 
their understandings.** Bedford to Chatham, April 20, 1767; <Ms\, 251. -The 
colonies are growing worse and worse.** BackTllle to Irwin, February IS, 1767; 
BU%. MBS. Com., Ot Ft 6, p. 26. Cf. Port Biet., 16s 402. 

19 Moore forwarded the petition. Being sick, ha neglected to examine it, but 
later acknowledged that It was an "Improper representation.** New Tor* Out 
Doe., 7: 020. "A petition la come from New York signed by 240 persons. 1 * 
Cor. of Wm. Pttt, St 186. "A petition just arrlTed from New York praying 
relief from the chief points In the act of NaTlgatlon." BackTllle to Irwin, 
February IS, 1767: Blet. JfSS. Com., Ot Pt 8, p. 26. 

"•"The petition of the merchants of New York hv.hlghly Improper: hi point 
of time, most absurd; In the extent of their pretentions, most excessteu; and 
In the reasoning, most grossly fallacious and offendTa/* Chatham to Shel- 
burne, February 8, 1767; Cor. of Wm. Pitt, St 188. "The merchants hare 
unanimously dlssTow the New York petition, and say that a Mr. Kelly 
has . . . kindled this fire." Shelburne to Chatham, February 6, 1767; 
tbid* 101. 

» BackTllle to Irwin, February 18, 1767 ; Biei. MSB. Com., Ot Pt 8, p. 06. 
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3y increased." This condition of affairs! we are told, 11 has soured 
the minds of the people here, and occasions a great deal of dis- 
tress among the ministers, who must perceive how ill they are 
requited for that extraordinary indulgence with which they 
treated the last year these undutiful children. These affairi 
must come into Parliament, and will afford matter of triumph 
to those who foretold the fatal consequences of yielding to riot 
and ill-grounded clamour." 11 
The Parliament proceeded, accordingly, during the winter of 
_17gXtopass three acts, two of which were the direct outcome of 
*j , ( the conditions just mentioned. The first was a law authorizing the 
king to place the collection of colonial customs in the hands of 
"commissioners," who were to reside in the colonies. 19 The 
^ • second was the so-called Townshend act, laying certain duties 
on the importation of glass, lead, painters 9 colors, tea, and paper, 
the proceeds of which were to be applied to the administration 
of justice and the support of the civil government within the 
provinces, and the enforcement of which was to be secured by 
writs of assistance issuing from the supreme court in each 
j"colany. 1# The third was the restraining act, which suspended 
; the legislative privileges of the New York assembly until 11 pro- 
vision shall have been made for furnishing the Bang's troops 
with all the necessaries required by law."* The Townshend 
act was to become operative November 20, and the restraining" 
act, October 1, 1767. 

While all of these laws were unpopular in the colony, their 
effect on all classes was not the same. The notion of resident 



s 



"Moore to the Lords of Trad* January 14, 1767; Vow York Cot Doe., 7t 
891. "I am weU assured that a grcatar quantity of goods has been ran without 
paying duties sines the repeal of the stamp act than had been dons In ten 
years before. Whole cargoes from Holland and shiploads of wines has [sic] . 
been run, besides what is done in the usual way of smuggling." Coldem to 
Shelburne, November 23, 1767 ; Vow York Col Doc, 7s 095. "Almost the whole 
trade of America is illicit." Hood to GrenTille, August 8, 1767; OrmviUo 
Paper*, 4i 836. 

« SaekviUe to Irwin, February 18, 1767 ; HUt. UBB. Com., 9i Pt. 8, p. 36. 
»T George 111- chL 41. 
»J*M., Ch. 46. 

•»JMd\, ch. 59. Pownan opposed this act Port Hit, 16i 881. The eom- 
pners of the Annuo! Register regarded it as a "moderate measure." Annual 
BegUtor, 1767, p. 48. 
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commissioners acted upon the minds of the radical leaders much 
as the prospect of stamp distributors had done formerly. The 
smugglers were not likely to relish the thought either of com- 
missioners or of writs of assistance; the fair traders were nat- 
urally opposed to the duties. From a broader point of view, all ] 
classes were united in regarding the Townshend duties as a re- ( 
vival of the stamp tax in a different form. Taken by itself, 
there was little ground for opposition; when viewed in con- 
nection with the mutiny act and the restraining act there wa* 
perhaps spme justification for the fear that taxation was merely 
preliminary to the total suppression of legislative independence. 

The conduct of the assembly, and of the people generally, wa» 
quite different, nevertheless, from that which had prevailed 
two years before. The assembly had already made furthest 
provision for the troops before the restraining act became effeo-| 
tive, before, indeed, the news of the restraining act had reached 
America. June 6, 1767, an act was passed which, without men- 
tioning any of the articles required by the mutiny act, ordered 
3000£ to be paid to the commander-in-chief for the purposes in 
question. 11 The governor signed the bill with hesitation, but 
afterwards appears to have regarded the measpre as satis- 
factory; 11 and when the assembly met, November 18, it wa» 
accordingly declared to have operated as a repeal of the restrain- 
ing act. The assembly proceeded, therefore, to perform its or- 
dinary functions, passing several laws, among others one mak- 
ing a further appropriation of 1500£ for the king's troops. 1 * 
Altogether the assembly had now voted, within the year, the sum 
of 4500£, a larger sum by 500£ than was ever granted subse- 
quently during twice that period. On this point at least, it waa 
supposed that nothing but commendation could be forthcoming 



« Cot. Lot* of Vew Tor*, 4t ch. 1820. 

" In August Moore wrote that be bad about determined to reto the act It 
was at best, be thought, an "ctssIyo proceeding." 7e» Tor* Col Bee., Tt Ma. 
In October be wrote that "the troops are supplied with aU the articles men- 
tioned in the act of Parliament In as full and ample a manner as tt they bad 
been particularly specified In the Bill." /bid., 080. In December, after the 
second grant bj the assembly, be expressed bis great satisfaction with the an* 
sembly. Ibid. 

" Col. Law of 7oio York, 4s ch. 1828. 
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from the government. The supposition proved well founded.* 4 . 
The Board of Trade decided" that New York had made a satis- 
factory provision for the troops, and that the acts of assembly 
passed after October 1, 1767, were valid. In due time the de- 
cision of the king was communicated to Governor Moore 09 in a 
letter from Hillsborough, who had already expressed his cordial 

Zpreciation of the conduct of the assembly." 
The readiness of the assembly to grant so large a sum was 
equaled only by the indifference with which the entire episode 
had been regarded by the people. The same indifference char- 
acterized the period when the Townshend duties became operative?} 
While the merchants of Boston were forming a non-importa- 
tion association before the new law went into effect," the New 
'York merchants took no step whatever in the matter until the 
spring of the following year. Even the Sons of Liberty were 
not stirred to the rioting fever either by the mutiny act or the 
("Townshend act The prospective appearance of the customs 9 
I commissioners alone seemed to arouse them. Late in December 
hand bills signed Pro Patria were circulated about the city urg- 
ing "every votary of that celestial goddess Liberty" to take the 
same "glorious stand" against "a set of gentry called commis- 
sioners" that had formerly been taken against "a set of mis- 
creants under the name of stamp masters."" Nothing came of 
the affair, however, and as late as January 23, 1768, although 
the Farmers* letters were running in the Mercury, 9 * Watts could 
write to Monckton that the colony had "grown the quintessence 



"GTenYtlte, nevertheless, could not Me how "glYlng a ram of money to the 
crown, but refusing to take the least notice of the Mutiny Act; can he called 
a submission to that act** Grenvflle Papers, 4i 200. 

•Report of the Lords of Trade, May 7, 1768 ; Vew Tor* Cel. Bee., 81 68. Of. 
AM., M. 

» Hillsborough to Moore, August 18, 1768: Vow York Col Doc., 8i 87. 
"Hillsborough to Moore, April 15, 1768; ibid., 66. 

»Hio agreement was adopted at Fanenil Hall, October 27, 1767; manufao* 
tores were to be encouraged ; the dotted articles were to be neither Imported 
nor co nsu med; certain superfluities were to be consumed In the smallest 
quantities possible. Annual Register, 1768, p. 67. Of. Mom. HUt. of Vew Tor*, 
St 888. 

»Doe. Hiet. of Vow Tor*, Si 528. 

"•The serenth letter appeared January 25, 1768. Vow York Mercury. Jan* 
nary 25, 1768. 
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of moderation — all its neighbors are writing inflamatory 
papers. 9 '* 1 Such was the situation at the beginning of 1768,1 
V when the assembly, having sat for seven yea*? was dissolved! 
February 6, and writs were issued for a new election. 88 | 
C /The election of 1768 has been touched upon in another connec- 
tion," and here it will be sufficient to point out its importance 
in the development of parties in the revolutionary period. From) 
this point of view, it reflected two main tendencies; the rising! t 
importance of the mercantile interest, and the reaction of the> v . 
conservative classes from the violence of the stamp act period!) 
Ostensibly the old party divisions reappeared; on one side the 
Livingston or popular party, on the other the De Lancey or court * 
party. Since the last election, in 1761, when the Livingston 
faction had carried the day, the issue had so far shifted that 
Livingston was now deserted by many of His former supporters. 
One of the main elements of strength in the popular party had J 
always been the legal profession. But the lawyers were now 
regarded with suspicion, at least by three classes of people. The 
conservative property owners charged them with having in- | , 
stigated the riotous proceedings that had troubled the city since 
the passage of the stamp act.* 4 And in a measure the charge 
was true. The leaders of the Livingston party were at first"] 
identified with popular resistance to that law, and John Morin) 
Scott, who was now a candidate on the Livingston ticket, had 
gone so far as to assert that if measures like the stamp act 
were essential to the welfare of the mother country, then the 
connection between the colonies and England "ought to cease, 



" Chalmers* M8S., 8. Hillsborough spoke of the "repeated testimonies which 
the Assembly of New York ha* lately given of a disposition cheerfully to com- 
ply with his majesty*s orders.*' ITem York Oct Doc, 6s 65. 

» Moore to the Lords of Trade, February 26, 1768 ; JTew Torh Cot. Doc., 6i 14. 

« Of. Chapter I. 

u Colden to Conway, February 21, 1766; Koto Tor* Cot Doe., Tt SIS. Gol- 
den to Hillsborough, April 25, 1768; (bid,, 6s 61. "The apprehensions which 
every, person of property was under during the late commotions from the li- 
centiousness of the populace are not yet forgotten and I believe they would not 
willingly see those scenes of disorder renewed." Moore to Hillsborough, July 
7, 1768 ; New York Col Deo, 6s 80. 
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and sooner or later it must inevitably cease. MM The mercantile 
* interest felt very strongly that lawyers could not properly rep- 
resent a commercial city," while the Church was opposed to 
7 them because they were identified with the Dissenters." Even 
the Sons of Liberty, now sided with De Lancey; for while the 
I conservative men of property charged the lawyers with having 
I incited the stamp act riots, the extreme radicals charged them 
' with having basely deserted the cause of liberty by opposing the 
, plan of carrying on business without stamps." We may infer 
also, although there is no direct evidence that such was the case, 
that they were not pleased with the action of the assembly in 
granting money for the troops with so lavish a hand. /The re* 
(salt was that the De Lancey-mercantile-Church combination was 
easily successful; three of its candidates were elected* Philip 
Livingston alone of the old members retaining his seat^i^ 

It was some weeks after the election, which was held'fhe second 
week in March, that the merchants began at last to exhibit some 
interest in the Townshend act. Towards the end of the month, 
a letter was received from the Boston "Committee of Mer- 
chants, 9 and a number of meetings were held in the early 
weeks of April. One of them, at Bolton and Si gel's tavern, 
April 8, 1768, resulted in the foundation of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, an association of twenty-four men en* 
gaged in foreign trade, whose object was the "encouraging com- 
merce, supporting industry, adjusting disputes relative to trade 
and navigation, and procuring such laws and regulations as may 
be found necessary for the benefit of trade in general."" A 



••Quoted la Dawson, vreetoheeter County, 70. The assertion wu mads 1b a 
series of articles signed Freeman, which ran la The JSew Jerk Gazette, 17C5. 
»Le*oo Broadeidee, 23, 24. 

"Coldtn to Hillsborough, April 25, 1768; Vow York Ooh Do*., 8s 61. Alex- 
ander McCrady to Sir Philip Francis; quoted la Jfetn, BUI of Vow York, St 
466. 

"To the Freeholders, etc, February 26, 1768; a broadside bound with tat . 
Jjtnox Library copy of the New York Journal, 1768. Cf. Lenoe Broadeidee, 88, 
24. Leake, Life of John Lamb, 41. 

' *Vew York Journal, March 81. 1768. New York Col Doe., 8i CO. 

"From resolutions quoted In Mem. Blot, of Vow York, 4s 516, Of. ioUL, St 
800. The original twenty-four members were: John Cruger, Silas Desbrossea, 
James Jauncey, Jacob Walton, Robert Murray, Hugh Wallace, George FolUot, ' 
William Walton, Samuel Ver Plsnck, Tbeonhylact Bache, Thomas White, Aa- 
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non-importation agreement was evidently regarded as one meanstt 
of attaining that object. In any case, a committee that had been \ 
appointed at one of the meetings of the merchants to ascertain 
the sentiments of the inhabitants, found all but unanimous ap- 
proval of such an agreement; and by the middle of April, so wo i 
are told, "most of the merchants and importer of goods have 
already subscribed to a voluntary engagement to each other \ 
that they will not sell on their own account or on commissions^ 
nor buy nor sell for any person whomsoever, any goods (save a 
veiy few enumerated articles) which shall be shipped from 
Great Britain after the first day of October next, . . . pro- 
vided Boston and Philadelphia adopt similar measures by the 
first of June." 41 These measures unaccountably alarmed Gov-} 
ernor Moore, who feared they would lead to "fresh commotions," 
He twice laid the matter before the council, but that body was 
of the opinion that no danger whatever threatened the city, 
since the principal men concerned were men of character who 
were, moreover, perfectly free to dispose of their own property 
as they liked. The governor, nevertheless, believing that those 
who signed the association from fear were not disposing of their 
property as they liked, publicly proclaimed his intention of 
supporting 4 4 any one in his situation who should refuse to sub- 
scribe to it." 4 * 

Meanwhile, the first of June passed, and no word came from/ 
Boston. The Boston merchants had entered into a non-importa- ' 
tion agreement as early as October, 1767, which was much less 
comprehensive than the one they were now asked to sign; and 
not until August did they formally accept the New York pnA 
posal. 4 * Prom Philadelphia the only reply was an objection:' 



thony Van Dam, Miles Sherbrooke, Walter Franklin. Robert R. Waddle, A. 
Thompson, Lawrence Klrtrlght, Thomas Randall, William McAdam, Isaac 
Low. Probably more then half of these men became loyalists, 
"JVeio York Journal, April 14, 1T«S. 

• Moore to Hillsborough, May 12, 1768; New Tors Col. Doe.. Si 6». afoef* 
added that "The association has s'nes been adopted by some and rejected by 
others.** 

"The Boston sgreement wss entered Into August 1, 1706. The preamble 
recited the difficulties of trsde, scarcity of money, trade acts, new duties, taxes 
for late war, bad corn crop and poor prospect for whale fisheries ; "by which our 
principal sources of remittance are likely to be greatly reduced, and ws thereby 
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.the New York plan, it ww raid, would serve to create a monopoly 
/by enabling the merchants with capital to lay in a large stock of 
the proscribed commodities before the agreement became* effec- 
tive. 4 * Such, obviously, was the case. Doubtless H is not neces- 
sary to assume that the leading importers deliberately used the 
non-importation policy for the sole purpose of filling their pock*? 
ets at the expense of the people; the motives of individij^s are 
rarely so simple as that, the motives of classes, never. Ther pub- 
lic spirit of the merchants was doubtless as genuine as that of 
any other class. But it is a rare public spirit which does not 
ultimately draw its nourishment from some stratum, however 
deep down, of sub conscious self-interest. It can hardly be sup- 
posed that the policy of non-importation appealed to the shrewd 
merchants of New York any the less strongly as a patriotic pol- 
icy, because there was bound up with it the possibility of mo* 
nopoly. They doubtless reasoned that since the chief burden of 
supporting such a policy fell to themselves (which was only 
half true) they were justified in taking advantage of whatever 
recompense the situation offered. Unquestionably, therefore, 
many importers found it expedient to enlarge their orders con- 
siderably during the six months that intervened between March 
and October. 4 * 

It was perhaps for the purpose of meeting this objection half 



rendered unehle to pay the debts we owe toe merchants la Greet Britain, end 
to continue the Importation of goods Iron thence." The resolutions were In 
substance as follows: (1) To Import no goods from Great Britain during the 
Fall, eare what had already been ordered; (2) to Import none from Great Britain 
from January 1, 1760, to February 1, 1770, except salt, coals, fish hooks and 
llnee, hemp, duck, bar-lead and shot, wool-cards and card-wire; (8/ to purchase 
no goods Imported by any one else contrary to {2) ; (4) to purchase no tea, 
glass, neper, or other goods commonly Imported from Greet Britain, which 
were brought In to Massachusetts from any other colony during tbe year 1760 1 
(5) to Import no tea, glass, *>*per, or painters* colors from Great Britain after 
January J, 1760, until the duties were withdrawn. Annua) Jtrptsfer, 1768, p, 
28S. 

" Kew Yet* Journal April 91, 1768. 

• "Expecting the non-Importation which ensued, they purchased a double quan* 
tlty of goods." Lord North In Parliament ; Fori. Hist., 886. The statistics 
do not beer this out Imports from England Into New York for ths years 1766, 
1767, 1768, were 880,8208, 417,0578, and 482,0808, respectively, lfepher* 
son, iaaels el Common*, Si 466, 478, 476, 487', If ths association became 
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way, although Philadelphia did not accept their proposal, that 
the New York merchants met once more late in August, and sub* 
scribed to a new agreement, somewhat more elaborate than the] 
old one, to take effect in some respects at once. The new assooia* 
tion, which bears the date August 27, 1768, was said to have 
been signed by 41 nearly all the merchants and traders in tpwn." 
It contained the following stipulations: (1) not to import, either 
for themselves or on commission, any more goods, with certain 
trifling exceptions, from Great Britain directly, until the duties 
were repealed, and to countermand all orders since August 16 ^ 
by the first conveyance; (2) nor indirectly by way of any colony 
or the West Indies after November 1; (3) not to import any 
more goods from Hamburg or Holland, directly or indirectly, 
except flies and brick ; (4) to store in warehouses all goods im- 
ported contrary to the agreement, there to remain until the repeal 
of the duties ; (5) to treat as enemies those who violated the agree- 
ment. 49 September 5, the retailers subscribed to a separate 
agreement neither to buy nor to sell any goods imported con- 
trary to the merchants' agreement, and to boycott publicly any 
retailer who should do so. 41 If the provision making the agree- 
ment effective in part from August 16 was designed to meet the 
charge of monopoly, the provision regarding the Dutch trade 
was probably designed to prevent, in part at least, the smuggling 
from Holland. Thus early the two-fold weakness of the non- 
importation policy was manifest: if sufficiently comprehensive,^ 
it gave a monopoly to those who inaugurated it; if limited to I 
England, it enriched the smuggler. For the present merchant | 
and mechanic acted in unison, but within a year and a half the 
question of monopoly ver&us smuggling had hopelessly divided I 
the mercantile interest, 

Meanwhile, the new assembly convened in November, The 
opening address to the governor expressed sentiments sufficiently 
cordial to satisfy not only Sir Henry himself but even the much 

Tar* Journal September 8, 1768. New Yorh Mercury, BeptemUr 41, 
1768. Of. Qrtnpilh P*p«r$, 4% 866, 666. 

r*rk j,umaK September 15, 1768. A^tiU^^i^ 
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more exacting Earl of Hillsborough. 49 From the latter 's point 
of yiew, the main business of the new assembly was the annual 
grant for supplying the troops; and the attitude of the precede 
ing assembly, and, until the middle of December, the attitude of 
the present one, gave no occasion to suppose there would be any 
j difficulty on that head.** But late in December the temper of 
the deputies changed. The provision bill was dropped." De- 
cember 17, ft petition was addressed to the House pf Lords com- 
plaining that the laws of trade were destroying commerce, that 
the jury system was threatened, that New York was about to 
lose its legislative independence.* 1 December 31, a series pf 
( resolutions was passed which declared in the strongest terms 
the illegality of the restraining act, and the right of the assembly 
to 4 'correspond and consult with any of the neighboring colonies, 
or with any other of his Majesty's subjects f . • whenever 
they conceive the rights, liberties, or privileges of this House or 
Its constituents to be affected."" In support of the last con- 
tention, a committee of correspondence was appointed for the 
• purposes expressed in the resolution.** The conduct of the as- 
' sembly surprised Moore and astounded Hillsborough,* 4 and there 
was on the surface some justification in the latter case if not ui 
the former. The restraining act had never operated for a day; 
the provisioning of the troops may well have been considered 
settled; the jury system was as safe as at any time since the 
sugar act;** the right of correspondence was hardly, at this tuna, 
of first rate importance for New York; the Townsbend duties had 



-Moore to Hillsborough January 4, 1760; Ifew York Col Doc., 8f 148. qpi*. 
borough to Moore, March 24, 1700; iM. 156. 
« New York Col. Doc, til 148, 155. 

"Moor* to Hillsborough, January 20, 1760; Vew York Col 000., 8f 147, 
"*<**. M88. Com., 14% Pt. 10, p. 68. Purl. UUt. 16i 60S, 604. 
« Quoted In Mm. UM. of Vtw York, »• 80S. 
"if em. UUt. of Vet* York. Si 806. 

* "Very extraordinary proceedings and resolutions of the assembly." pllls- 
horoogh to Moore, March 1, J760; Veto York 0ol. Poo., 8t 154. "I an at a. 
loss to conjecture what could be the cause of tto axtraordlnary an alteration 
In the course of six weeks when no new eyent whatever bed happen**." Hills- 
borough to Moore, March 84, 1700 ; (MA, 168. 

•The reference to the Jury system doubttess was to the recommendation 
of the Lords relatlye to the rerlral of the old atatute of Henry VUl, <?/, Pm% 
Wit, *•« 47». II Btnrv FW 4 ch. 8, 
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been collected for over a year^yithout the slightest difficulty — ? 
almost without complaint/* J To uuderstand the assembly *a 
sudden change of front, which so disconcerted Hillsborough, it 
will be necessary to touch upon some matters that were scarcely 
appreciated at their true value by the colonial secretary.*} 

The truth is that the full effects of Qrepville's economic and fi- 
nancial legislation were now beginning to be felt. During the 
eighteenth century, the trade of New York had on the whole stead- 
ily increased." The character of that trade, and the routes by 
which it was carried, which changed but little during the century, 
were in their most important aspects as follows: From England ' 
there was imported all kinds of manufactured goods; from Ire- 
land, linen and canvas; from other European countries, salt, 
In return, the province exported to England naval stores, furs, 
and commodities secured from the West Indies, mainly cocoa, 
indigo and logwood; to Ireland, flax seed and -staves; to the rest 
of Europe, grains, hides, lumber, and West Indian products. 
To the West Indies the principal exports were flour and all kinds 
of provisions, lumber, horses, and goods secured from England. 
In return, the foreign islands sent to New York rum, molasses, 
sugar, cocoa, indigo, logwood, cotton-wool, tobacco, while the 
British plantations sent enumerated commodities, rum, pimento, 
sulphur, hides, mahogany, and ebony." The value of English 
imports was always greatly in excess of the exports to England, 
while the value of the exports to the islands and to Europe ex- x 

•"The obstruction! complained of by Commissioners of his If siestas custom* 
. . . have never been occasioned by any thing which has happened In 
this province, nor Las there been the least subject of complaint from the behavior 
of any person here, on account of the late duties imposed." Moore to Hills- 
borough, August 18. 1768; Now York Ool. I>oo. f 8i 96. 

"JL^"! 1724 t0 * 72 * tb* Imports from England ranged between 68,000 £ and 
84,000b In value. New York Opl. J>oa, 6i 807. From 1764 to 1768, between 
W ,( 486 WB,000£ ' McPner *»i 4*»el« of Commerce, Si 410, 485, 466, 



" Cornbury to Hedges, July 15, 1705; New Tor* Ool Don., 4i 1150. Hunter 
t J£ r !^ i T v d t: 4 UgUSt 1720 ; md > »• M * Ma**'* account of the 
S« vlw 7 ^ ^ 18 » 1787 5 ' 685 «• *«n*7 on the Trade of 
£Ur^ 
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eeeded the value of the imports from those places." The English 
balances were paid in bills of exchange on London and in the 
silver that was being constantly remitted, particularly from 
Curocoa and Jamaica, in return for flour which these islands 
took for the Spanish trade." With the exception of a few 
fyon dollars, pieces of eight made up the bulk of the metal 
money in the province. The readiness of the colonists to buy 
goods from England, even beyond their ability to pay for them, 
resulted in a steady drain of this silver specie to Europe. 61 To 
maintain a medium for local trade and at the same time pay 
the English balances was therefore always a serious problem in 
New York; and this problem was solved satisfactorily during 
most of the century by the issue of bills of credit, which were 
made legal tenderly Paper money was necessary not only to 
furnish a local medium of exchange but to prevent the decline 
of foreign trade as well; for when money became scarce, the 
resulting high rates of interest induced merchants to withdraw 
their capital from commerce and put it out at loan." The 
necessity of paper had been recognized by the government, and 
the success of the colony in keeping the bills of credit 



"Statistic! en imports and exports are in Anderson, History of Commerce, 4, 
sad If cPherson, Annals 0/ Commerce, 8, under the* different years, 0/. Row 
York Cot Doe., 5i 887; 81 434. New York Mercury, Msj 21, 1770. Almon, 
Remembrancer, it 117. "The trade of the West Indies is wholly to the ad- 
vantage of this province, the balance being everywhere In oar favor." Colden's 
Account, 1728; Vow York Col* Doe., 5s 685 ff. 

•Cbrnbury to Lords of Trade, Joly 1, 1708; New York Col. Doe., 5 s 66 & 
Burnet to Lords of Trade, November 81, 1724; ibid., 788. darks to Lords of 
Trade, June 2, 1788; ibid., 61 lie. Clarke to Newcastle, February 28, 1741; 
ibid., 179. "Bat whatever advantage we have by the West Indian trade, wo 
are so hard pat to it to make even with England, that the money Imported 
for [from] the West Indies seldom continues six months in the province before 
it is remitted for England, the current cash' being wholly in Paper BlUs of the 
Province and a few Lyon dollars." Colden*s Account 1728 ; ibid., 5s 688 ff. 

m Vew York Cot Doc, 5s 667, 686, 788; 8t 116, 179. Cf. Annual Register, 
1766, pp. 18, 19, 20, 21, 22. Examination of Benjamin Franklin; Pori. Hist., 
18s ISO. Petition of London Merchants, January 17, 1766; ibid., 188. Res- 
olution* of the Stamp- Act Congress; Nile*, PHno. of the Ron., 168. 

•Burnet to Ijordo of Trade, November 21, 1724; New York Cot DocuSs 786 & 

•Clarke to Lords of Trade, Jons 2, 1788; Vow York Cot Doe*, 61 116. Cot. 
Lows of Rem Terft, Si ch. 666. 
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on a par with silver had not infrequently been a subject 
for special commendation.**} 

Such was the situation when Grenville's new policy was in- 
augurated. The sugar act of 1764 placed important restrictions) 
upon the West Indian trade: the importation of rum was for- 
bidden, the new duties on sugar and molasses were still, prob- 
ably, prohibitive, and new duties were laid on indigo, coffee, 
wine, and silks; the duties were required to be paid in silver.** 
In so far as the duties were prohibitory, they destroyed the prinJ| ^ 
cipal market for New York flour— the chief export of the colony I ' 
The European market was still open, but the export of grain 
to England was burdened by heavy duties. All of the duties, 
whether prohibitive or not, operated to decrease the supply of | 
silver money, at the same time that new demands for it were I 
created by Grenville's legislation. These restrictions, it was as^j ' 
serted, would destroy colonial commerce." In 1766 the English 
merchants stated that orders for goods were ceasing, and in Par- 
liament the claim that the American merchants were already in- 
debted to the English merchants upwards of 4,000,000£ was un- 
challenged." There was doubtless some exaggeration in these 
assertions; 60 but it is unquestionable that the economic legisla- 



te* York Col Doe., 5t 514. Id 1719 the merchant* petitioned against any 
farther issue of paper, claiming that depreciation- would result. Hie Lords 
of Trade thought that, on the contrary, "if the credit of the hills Is maintained 
according to the tenor of the act, the trade of the prorince wUl he greatly 
encouraged . . . thereby, at it appears to hays been since the first bills 
were leaned." Ibid., 522, 525. In 1728, Burnet wrote that paper was equal 
to eilYer In New York. Ibid., 700, 730, 738. In 1700 Moore wrote: i- Thej havm* 
always kept up the credit of their paper currency.'* Ibid., Ti 885. 

•4 Qeorge III., ch. 10. 

m Cf. Thatcher, Quoted In Tyler, Am. Rev., Is 55. Resolutions of the Stamp- 
Act Congress; NUes. Prim, of the Rev., 108. Annual Regieter, 1705, pp. IS- 
22. Perl. HieK 188. 

«Port Hiet., ICt 188, 205. Walpole, Mem. of Geo. Ill, St 210. Tbn debt 
to the Englleh merchanta of "BeTeral millions sterling," the Americana M Ab-> 
solutely refused to pay, pleading In excuse their utter Inability ; which plea, It 
appeara the merchants admitted to be reasonable/* Annual Regieter, 1706; 
p. 82. Cf. ibid., 40. 

•It la difficult to see how the trade of the colonies could have been de- 
stroyed by the sugar act ; and the statement that the American debt was up- 
ward of 4,000,000 £ sterling seems excessive. For the English trade, the/ 
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tion of Grenville would have required a very considerable read* 
jurtment of colonial commerce, at least in the middle and north* 
em colonies. This readjustment was in fact greatly facilitated 
by the English government itself , when the situation was once 



figures, gathered from McPherson, An*eU of Comment, Si 839, 851, S68» 410, 
436, 456, are* In round numbers, as follows : 



rm-i 



Import... 
(Imports.. 

ISxports.. 
Imports.. 

iRxports.. 
Imports.. 



1768 h 



(Imports. 



(Imports.. 

ISxports.. 
Imports.. 



1786 j 



[Imports, 
i Bxporte. 

Totals. 



(Imports. 



New 



£37,000 
800,000 

16,000 
904,000 

41,000 
247,000 

74,000 
290,000 

88,000 
490,000 
149,000 
481,000 
141.000 
400,000 



New 

York. 



£21,000 
480,000 

48,000 
280,000 

88.000 
288,000 

88,000 
288,000 

88,000 
819,000 

84,000 
882,000 

07,000 
880,000 



ltd. end 
Vs. 



£22,000 :£904,000 
107,000 

80,000 
204,000 

88,000 
200,000 

88,000 
284,000 

88,000 
485,000 

29,000 
808,000 

28,000 
827,000 



495,000 
849,000 
419,000 
417,4 
612,000 
659,000 
850,000 
919,000 
505,000 
888,000 
461,000 
872,000 



Csro- 



£162,000 
218,000 
298,000 
294,000 
181,000 
1*. 
282,000 
290,000 
841,000 
806,000 
885,000 
884,000 
293,000 
200,000 



Ga. 



£12,000 



£158,000 
2,000,000 
5,0001 ^ 846,000 



24,000 
6,000 
28,000 
14,< 
44,000 
81,000 
18,000 
84,1 
20,1 
58,000 
67,000 



Totals. 



1,650,000 
180,000 
1,815,000 
1,106,000 
1,620,000 
1,006,000 
2,247,000 
1440,000 
1,942,000 
1,041,000 
1,661,000 



£6,644,000 
11.258,000 



Total Imports in exeem of exports, £6,800,000. 

Tim entire English balance, excluding the West Indian trade, and the trade 
to Sorope outside of Great Britain, was thus about seven for the 

seven years. The British West Indian trade, and the European trade most 
have reduced this considerably. Further, the southern colonies Imported from 
Htagland less than they exported, and this excess would have opened a market 
for the northern colonies. The trade of the northern colonies might hay* been 
adjusted to the soger act, it seems, without great difficulty even without the 
aid which the government to. fact gave thtm by the legislation of 1766, at 
If some satisfactory solution of the paper money difficulty had been 
On the other hand, there Is some Indication that the official statistics 
of Imports were too low, which may In part explsln the alleged debt of the 
American merchants. In 1774, Tryon wrote: "If the brokers in Great 
Britain employed as shippers of goods were for one year obliged to give in the 
Talus of the goods when they apply for cockets, the exact amount of what the in- 
habitants of each colony take from thence would be easily ascertained • 
As the amount of the goods never appears on the cockets, no Judgment can 
ho formed of their value from the Quality or number of pieces. Silks, foY h> 
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clearly presented to it" Aside from the repeal of the gtamjTi 
act, the duty on molasses was reduced to Id/* the duly on grain 1 
sent to England was removed/ 1 and some laws were passed en- 
couraging colonial manufactures." These measures must have! 
relieved the situation greatly, since the imports from England,' 
so far from ceasing, were greater than before." After 176691 
therefore, the trade acts were scarcely a serious burden save in I 
so far as they constituted a drain upon the colony's metal money./ 
The importance of the trade acts can be appreciated, indeedj 
only in connection with Grenville's paper-money policy. Other* 
colonies had been less successful than New York in preventing de- 
preciation, and in 1764 an act was passed by Parliament "to 



stance, come out from 25f. to 2th. per yard, and la general tho other article* 
differ In the tame proportion . . • When no particular stop la put upon 
the trade with Great Britain, It if generally estimated here that tho annual 
Imports from thence to tali Colony amount on an arerage to lire hundred 
thousand pounds sterling.** Tryon's Report, Jtae Tor* Oat. Doe., Si 440. 

"The commercial system of the colonies was described clearly la Parliament* 
probably for the first time. In the debate on tho repeal of tho stamp act. 
Of. Pert Hilt., 1«. 

* Georpe 111., ch. 52. 

"ibf&, ch. S. 7 Oeorpe ///., ch. 4. 

n Bounties were offered for tho Importation of flax, hemp and lumber. 4 
George ///., ch. 84. 6 George ///., ch. 46. 
w T*he figures for the years 1747-1770 are as follows: 



1167 



1768 



170S 



1770 



I Exports . . 
Imports.. 
(Exports.. 
( Imports.. 

I Exports'.. 
Imports.. 
(Exports.. 



(Imports 
Totals. 



(Exports. 



(Imports. 



New 
Eng. 



£128,000 
408,000 
148.000 
419,000 
121,000 
207,000 
148,000 
904.000 



New 

York. 



£81,000 

417.000 
87,000 

482,000 
74,000 
74,000 
80,000 

475,900 



Pa. 



£17,000 
871,000 

60,000 
482,000 

28,000 
190,000 

28,000 
184,000 



Ud.k 
Ye. 



£497,000 
497,000 



,000 804,000 49,000 



478,000 
961,000 
486,000 
488,000 

717,1 



Caro- 



£98,000 £1,088,000 
244,0001 28.000 1,884,000 



280,000 
887,000 
916,000 
279,000 
144,000 



Go. 



84,000 



88,000 
94.1 



Totals. 



1,4 
1,290,000 
2,159,000 
1,060,000 
1.942,000 
1,019,004 
1.922,004 
4,406,000 
7,914,006 



Total Imports In exeess of exports, £2,410,004. 

The decline In Imports for 1749 was the result of the non-importation 
ments. lfcPherson, .annate of Commerce, 3t 475; 474, 484, 404; 500. 
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prevent paper bills of credit, hereafter to be issued in any of bis 
Majesty's colonies . . . from being declared to be a legal tender 
in payment of money; and to prevent the legal tender of such 
bills as are now subsisting, from being prolonged beyond the 
periods limited for calling in and sinking the same." 74 So far 
as New York was concerned, there was little need for such a 
law; 15 in fact, there was every reason against it. Practically, 
however, the prohibition did not become effective until Novem- 
ber, 1768, since the issues of 175ST, 1759, and 1760, together 
amounting to 260,000£, were to run until that time." But the 
difficulty that would then arise was clearly foreseen. As early as 
1766, Governor Moore presented the situation to the Board of 
Trade.™ The Board of Trade, however, went no further than to 
/recommend that New York be permitted to issue 260,000£ in 
t accordance with the provisions of the act of 1764 — that is, with- 
f out making the bills a legal tender. Tt The assembly felt that 
l such a privilege was no privilege at all," and, as there was 
reason for thinking that the government might make a proper 
concession before the present currency was sunk," nothing 
further was done in the matter for some months. 

Early in 1768, when nearly all the' paper money, except the 
260,000£ which was to expire in the following November, was 



"4 Qeorff* III., cb. 84. 

n The only complaint 1 have found tru that bills paid Into the treasury to 
be cancelled were sometime! fraudulently reissued. New York CoU Doe., 61 
CM. 

"Col. Lows of New Tort, 4t cb. 1059, 1082, 1120. New York Col. Doc, Ti 
828. 

""All the present bills will be sunk next year, and the country left without 
any medium of commerce, for there has been very little siWer to be met with 
since the interruption of the trade with the Spaniards, and at present the 
province Is greatly distressed for want of a paper currency." Moore to Lords 
of Trade, March 28, 1708; (bid., 820. Moore was mistaken m the data. The 
paper waa not to be called in until November, 1768. 

"Even this required special permission, since the governor was Instructed to 
•ascot to no paper money bill whatever except In case of Invasion. Now TorM 
Box*., 7s 827, 848. 

•It waa thought that an issue of 130,000£ legal tender, to run five years 
would be the last that waa necessary. Moore to Lords of Trade, November 
15. 1766; ibUL. 878. 

•The Lords of Trade had written to Moore tiiat before November, 1788, 
•The further sense of Parliament In respect to the American currency and the 
propriety of allowing it a legal tender, may be obtained." IWL, 844. 
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sunk,* 1 and the Townshend duties having been operative for tmfj 
months, the money stringency began to yield its proper fruit. 
The poorer classes were in distress. December 29, 1767, at a* 
meeting in New York city, there was appointed a committee * *to 
consider the expediency of entering into measures to promote 
frugality and industry and employ the poor."" In January the^ 
committee reported in favor of using various home-made articles, 
discouraging useless expense in wearing apparel and at funerals; 
and during the winter there were further meetings and reports 
on the same subject." The foundation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the merchants 9 first non-importation association, 
which have already been mentioned, were doubtless partly the 
result of the same conditions. Property declined in value, and 
the merchants could with difficulty find the means of paying the 
duties or of meeting their obligations in England. Under these 
circumstances, the currency problem was again broached by the 
governor. Aside from the economic need for a new issue of 
legal tender paper, he suggested that the permission to pass such 
an act would have an excellent effect in bringing the colony to 
a cordial support of the mutiny act 94 Hillsborough replied that 
the New York assembly should prepare a bill and present it to 
the king for his decision." When the assembly met in NovemA 
ber, the very month in which the entire paper money of the col*| 
ony was to be called in, the prospect for relief was, therefore, 
as remote as ever. 

Meanwhile, the customs 9 commissioners at Boston had recently 
issued an order that was little likely to increase the. prospect of 
a liberal supply bill for the troops. During the summer, Elliot, 
collector of customs at New York, was instructed for the future 



• The issue of 1737 was rank In four parts, one each In April of the jean 
1765, 1766, 1707, 1768. Col Law of New Tors, 4s cn. 1214. 
m New York Mercury, January 18, 1768. 
M I**** BroadHdee, 28. 

» "Commerce here, as well as the ordinary serrlces of gorernssent must 
▼ery shortly be exposed to great mconTenlence." A compHsnrs with the 
wishes of the assembly "would be attended with such retains of dnty and 
submission," etc Moore to Shelburne, Jannary 8, 1768; New Terk CoL Dee* 
mi. 

•HUlsborough to Ifoore, rebmary 20, 1768; <Md., 18. 
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(to accept nothing but silver in payment of the duties. Hitherto 
Elliot had granted the merchants very liberal terms, allowing 
them a week or ten days in which to settle. Not only had he 
never lost a cent by this procedure, but no practical opposition 
had yet been made to the duties themselves. It was now impos- 

/sible to pay in silver because there was no silver in the province. 
The governor was of opinion that the order would 4 4 certainly 
occasion very great uneasiness here . . . and serve no other pur- 
pose than that of furnishing those who are inclined to be riotous 
with some pretense of complaint, and lay the foundation for 
future disorders."? Hillsborough agreed, after the evil was 
done, that the order was unwise, but it was a matter for the 
treasury board, to which accordingly it was referred." 

In this same month of August another difficulty of some im- 

/portance, personal and trivial as it appears on the surface, had 

'reached a climax: the dispute between Governor Moore and Gen- 
eral Gage over the question of precedence. It appears that the 
instructions to the commander-in-chief had rather vaguely given 
him precedence over the governors and other officials in the col- 
onies on occasions when he presided at any general council of* 
colonial officials. The governor's instructions, on the other 
hand, quite clearly placed him at the head of his own 
colony, and gave him precedence over all other officials in 
all civil functions. In March, 1768, Moore wrote requesting 
an interpretation ; M and in May, Hillsborough replied that he 
trusted the matter would be amicably settled without official in- 
terference, and requested to know the occasion which had given 
rise to the dispute.* 9 From Moore's reply in August it appears 
that the breach began on the occasion of the celebration of the 
king's birthday in June, 1767, and that it was completed in Feb- 
ruary, 1768, on the occasion of a military ball at which Gage had 
been given precedence by certain military officials who made the 
arrangements.* The importance of the episode was that, taken 



M Moors to Hillsborough, August IS. 17SS; IMeV, 9* ST. 
"Hillsborough to Moore, October 12, 176S; (bid., 100. 
« Moors to Shelberoe, March 15, 176S; ibid., 16. 
•Hillsborough to Moore, May 14, 1768; <W4, 71. 
••Moore to Hillsborough, August 19, 17*8; SJ. 
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in connection with the mutiny act, the restraining act, and the 
Townshend act, it confirmed the fear, which was already present 
in many minds, that the government had nothing less in view] 
than the substitution of arbitrary military rule for the existing] 
civil government.* 1 That nothing could be * 4 more foreign to his 
Majesty's intentions" was, as Hillsborough assured Moore," un- 
doubtedly quite true, but the effect was none the less unfortunate 
for all that Throughout the year there was, in any case, an ob- 
servable change in the attitude of the people towards the soldiers, 
many public amusements in which they had heartily joined for 
the last thirty years being now given up. M 

These conditions, it seems, might have prepared Governoi 
Moore at least for the resolutions which the assembly passed in 
December, and which, as we have already seen, so astonished 
Hillsborough. If one recalls the economic distress resulting* 
from the financial stringency, and the popular suspicion and! 
dislike of the soldiers resulting from the quarrel between Gagei 
and Moore, the renewal of radical agitation against the mutiny/ 
act seems quite the most natural consequence. Shortly after 
the assembly met, the Sons of Liberty in fact formed the design 
of parading the streets with effigies which in due course were to 
be burnt. Several times the magistrates frustrated the design, 
but ultimately it was accomplished. This expression of popular 
sentiment was followed by the promulgation of a set of instruc- 
tions to the representatives which were signed, apparently, by 
many people, though the governor assures us that most people 
of any account refused. 14 Outside pressure of this sort, which 



" "The suspension of the legislative powers here wm a metfort which Tory 
much alarmed the people . . . They were made to belter* that this was 
only the flrtt step toward the total abolition of the cItU power la order to 
Introduce a military government . . . These mistaken notions are sfsia 
revived . . . upon the present claims of the Commander In Chief of the 
forces." Moore to Shelburne, March 15, 176S ; New York Col. Don* 8t IS. 

"New Tor* Col Doe., 8s 7S. 

n<t Ths Inhabitants • • . have already begun to behave toward them' 
(the soldiers) with a coldness and distance too risible not to be remarked.** 
New York Ool Doe., St 00. Such quarrels were not confined to New York. Of. 
yewt Hi$t., 16s 094. 

M Moore to Hillsborough, January 4, 1760, New York Col. Don., St 14*. 
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was not wholly confined to the city» M eventually gave to the rad- 
icals the control of the assembly; 9 * in the words of the governor, 
it "intimidated" many members who would otherwise have 
voted for different measures. Intimidated is, however, hardly 
the word. Pressure from the Sons of Liberty, who, it must be 
remembered, had helped to elect the city members, came as the 
climax of a series of events which in themselves must have been 
nearly sufficient to give the radicals a majority. At least the 
merchant members, of whom there were many, must have been 
extremely susceptible to intimidation of this sort when they re- 
called the scarcity of money, the new duties, the recent order 
of Collector Elliot, the "commissioners, 99 and the writs of assist- 
ance. The truth is that the resolutions of December registered a 
protest against an economic situation that was rapidly becoming 
intolerable, and expressed a very genuine concern, which appear- 
ances to some extent justified, for the security of the colony's 
political privileges. Nevertheless, the resolutions were consid- 
ered seditious," and on January 2, 1769, the assembly was dis- 
solved.* 

The new election, which was held before the month was out, 
f registered the popular approval of the conduct of the assembly, 
for the old members were returned almost to a man.* • Curiously 
enough, perhaps, the only one of the four city representatives 
who supported the resolutions without reservation, that is IAv- 
ingston, was not returned, while the other three, who had voted 
for a substitute resolution, were elected. De Lancey had made 
an effort to cut out the resolution with respect to the right of 
correspondence, by substituting a resolution of protest against 
the restraining act only. 1 * It was a distinction of little pop- 



*Cf. Instruction from Queen* County. Onderdonck, Queens County uo Olim 
Turn*, 4*. 

•••The numbly It composed of plain well-meaning men, whom) notions from 
their education, ere eitremely confined, their feare of being • * • pointed 
out aa enemies of their coon try, engaged them In messnres which they nerer 
wished to see adopted." Moore to Hillsborough, January 4, 1769; Vow Torn) 
Col Don* Si MS. 

"HlUeboroagh to Moore, March 24, 1760; fold., 8s 15SL 

••The eonncfl roted 4-4 on dissolution. IM*. t 8s 14*. 

m Vew Term Mercury, January 86, 1768. 

-•if em, Hitt of Vow York. *• 806. 
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ular interest. The matter of correspondence had arisen as a re- 
sult of the Massachusetts circular letter issued nearly a year be- 
fore, 1 * 1 the consideration of which the governors were in- 
structed to regard as sufficient ground for dissolution. 101 Drop- 
ping the provision bill was the main thing in the eyes of the 
people, and the re-election of De Lancey and his colleagues was 
a confirmation of the assembly's conduct as a whole. 1 " Liv- 
ingston's defeat followed upon his refusal to become a candidate 
with the three old members. 104 In joining his fortunes with John 
Morin Scott, he encountered the opposit.on to the lawyers and 
the Dissenters jfSoth the merchants and the Sons of Liberty voted 
the De Lancey ticket; and Livingston, encumbered by his own 
colleagues, was defeated by a large majority. 100 J 

Two months later the merchants who had subscribed to the 
non-importation agreement found it desirable to appoint a com- 
mittee of inspection. 100 Whether the association had been oper- 
ative since September it is impossible to say. If it had, it is dif- 

l " February 11, 1708. Cushlng, iror*« of 8amuel Adam; li 184. 

*• Hillsborough to the Governors, AprU 21, 1708; New York Ool Doc, St 68. 
Cf. Toil. Hfel., 16i 476 ff. 

"■Do Lancey bad astonished the government in January, 1766, by refusing 
a council appointment. New York Col. Doe,, 8t 148. 

1 "Nck York Mercury, January 0, 1708. Svdgwlch, Life of Llomg*ton t 146. 

*** New York Mercury, January 9, 16, 23, February 6, 1706. John Chew to 
William Johnson, January 11, 1708; Johnson If 88., ITs 84. Loosing, BehuMlor, 
It 230. Lenox Broadeldeo, 24, 26. Broadeideo, 1. Watts to Monckton, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1739; Chalmers* MSS„ 8. New York Cot Doe., 8i 176. Van 
Schaack, Life of Yon 8chaock, 16. 

i—Ncw York Journal, March 9, 16, 1709. The names of the committee are 
not given. De Lancey, In his edition of Jones' BMory of New York, (2t 4S8) 
gives a list of twenty-four names, with a reference to the New York Journal^ 
September 8, 1708. I do not find in the Journal of that date, any Indication 
that a committee was sppolnted at that time, nor any i:st of names. Further, 
the ststements In the Journal of March 9, 10, 1709, indicate that no committee 
had been appointed up to that time. The list given by De Lancey Is as fol- 
lows: Isaac Low, James Desbrosses, John Alsop, John Broome, William Noll- 
son, Theodoras Van Wyck, Walter Franklin, John Murray, Jacob Walton, 
Theophylact Bache, Thomas Franklin, Jr., Samuel Ver Planck, Isaac Sean, 
Peter Van der Voort, Th. W. Moore, Henry Remsen, Jr„ J. H. Cruger, John 
Thurman, Jr.. Thomas Walton, P. T. Curtenlus, Herbert Van Wagenen, Joseph 
Bull, Edward Lalght, Charles McEvers. This list is undoubtedly the correct 
one, for In June, 1770, "The Committee of Inspection," published some resolu- 
tions which were signed by the members of the committee; there were twenty- 
one names, one member was out of town, two bad resigned; and this list to 
identical with that of De Lancey, De Lancry's list probably being copied from 
It. New York Journal July 6, 1776. 
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' ficult to understand why a committee was not appointed at that 
time. Besides, the importations from England in 1768 exceeded 
those of 1767 by 65,000£. On the other hand, the association 
definitely declared that the direct importation of English goods 
was to cease at once, and the indirect importation from Novem- 
ber 1; and the increase in importations for the year 1768, may 
very well have represented the extent to which the merchants 
had stocked up in view of monopoly prices. In any case, the ap- 
pointment of a committee was quite in harmony with the as- 
sembly resolutions of December, and the victory of the merchan ts 
in the January^ election. The composition of the committee 
J shows that the mercantile interest was still undifferentiated into 
-radicals and conservatives. There was, for instance, on the com- 
mittee list, the name of Isaac Sears, one of the most hot-headed 
radicals who ever disturbed the peace of New York, 1 " coupled 
with, that of Theophylact Bache, who afterwards became a loy- 
alist. 1 * 8 The contrast is, indeed, typical, though there were more 
of the latter sort than of the former on the committeeman truth, 
the rough differentiation of classes into radical and conservative 
factions, which had been effected by the stamp act episode, had 
largely disappeared; from 1766 to 1769 the issues had been so 
various, and in some cases so disparate, that distinct party align- 
ment can hardly be said to have existed. But during the year 
1769, and the winter of 1770, conditions were preparing for a 
more definite and a more lasting separation of radical and con- 
servative elements. The non-importation agreement brought 

( prominently, to the front the old issue of the stamp act period, 

( the issue taking, in this instance, the form of monopoly versus 
smuggling; while the currency question ultimately produced a 

I renewal of mob violence which served to unite once more those 
who had property rights and political privileges to protect. We 
shall jgow trace the events that led to the accomplishment of this 
resultA 

The new assembly was soon summoned by the governor, who 



*" Besides Sears, the principal radicals wcrt Van der Voort, Remscn, and 
Cnrtentos. 

«* Others who became loyalists were: Low, Alsop, Lalght, BfcBrera. 
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hoped that a better temper might characterize its deliberation* 10 * 
The hope was realized, if at all, only to a very slight extent 110 
The new assembly confirmed the resolutions of December/ 11 
and instructed the speaker to thank the merchants for the non- 
importation agreement 111 Its opposition to the lawyers was 
registered in a resolution to exclude the judges from sitting in 
the assembly/ 10 and the determination to secure relief from the 
currency stringency was reflected in a proposed bill to $emit 
120,000£ in bills of credit 114 On the other hand, the wishes of ^ 
the governor were met with respect to provisioning the troops, 
1,800£ being granted for that purpose. 110 This measure, as 
Moore assured the colonial secretary, was nevertheless intimately 
associated with the prospect of a paper currency; 116 it was a-j 
preliminary concession in return for which the king's approval 
of the bills of credit act was confidently expected. Colden, who 
succeeded upon the death of Moore in September, 117 assured the 
government, indeed, that the grants to the troops would be reg- 
ularly made in future only on condition that the financial strin- 
gency be relieved. 110 Meanwhile the proposed bill was sent over 
for the inspection of the king; unaccountably delayed, it was not 
received until November, 110 and at the close of the year it was 
still awaiting the decision of the Privy Council. 110 

This delay was unfortunate in the highest degree. For when^ 
the assembly met again in November, whereas it might justly 



"•First Tuesday In AprU. New York Col Doc, 8s 157. 
,l§ Moore complaint of the stubboraess of the assembly and the sopineness of 
the council. Veto York Col. Doe., 8i 157. 

"» Hillsborough to Moore, July 15, 1709; W4. 176. 
"•/MA, 176, 104. 

»• JWe\, 8i 194. Col Lam of New York, 5s eh. 14S5. 

**Xew York Col Doe., 8s 195. Moore strongly urged the policy of allowing 
the bill. "The miseries of the people Increasing to such a degree aa to be past 
credibility.** /bid., 169. 

"» Col Lav of Jftw York, 4t eh. 1366. 

"•A paper currency would be "of infinite adYantage to the proylnce, by 
enabling It to grant the proper supplies.** Moore to Hillsborough, July 11, 
17C9 ; New York Col Doc., 8s 175. Cf. IUd., 169. 

»'/bfrf., 187, 188, 189. New York Mercury, September 18, 1709. 

"•Colden to Hillsborough, October, 4, 1769; New York Cel. Doc, 8i 169. 

™New York Col Doc, 8i 176, 190. 

Lords of Trade to the Prlry Council, December 28, 1769; New York Oat 
Doc, Si 196. 
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have been expected that the king's decision would be known, all 
that Colden could communicate was Hillsborough's acknowledg- 
ment that the bill had been received. There was, therefore, no 
prospect of a paper currency during the present session, and the 
possibility of a provision bill was correspondingly remote. But, 
unknown to the assembly, concessions on another point had been 
promised. In May, Hillsborough had written to Moore that "his 
/Majesty's present administration have at no time entertained a 
design to ... lay any further taxes upon America for the 
purpose of raising a revenue, and ... it is at present their 
intention to propose in the next session of Parliament to take off 
the duties upon glass, paper, and colors, upon consideration of 
such duties having been laid contrary to the true principles of 
commerce." 121 Colden was bent upon securing a provision bill 
at any cost, and contrary to his instructions, he communicated 
this intelligence to the assembly in his opening address. 141 
( But the provision bill was now too inseparably bound up 
with the currency act for this intelligence to have much effect 
upon the assembly. Nearly a month passed without so much as 
a discussion of the subject. 1 " Colden was privately given to 
understand that no supply bill could be passed unless he prom- 
ised to sign a paper money bill without waiting for the king's 
approval. 114 Meanwhile, Hillsborough had written again stating 
that there were objections to the bill that had been sent over, 
from which its rejection by the council was t&e most likely in- 
ference. 121 Under these circumstances, Colden, supported by the 
council, resolved to violate his instructions a second time ; on con- 
dition that the new law should not become effective till the fol- 
lowing June, which would give the king ample time to pass 
upon it, he promised his signature. 111 Both bills were then 



»» Hillsborough to the Governors May 13, 1769; (bid., 164. May 1, the Cabinet, 
by a vote 6-4, bad authorised tbe Secretary of State to make tbla statement 
In hie correspondence and conversation." Date of Grafton's M88. memoirs; 
Mahon, Hittory of England, 5s Appendix, ST. 

. *» Hillsborough to Colden, January 18, 1770; New Tern Cel. Doc, St 201. 
«• Colden to Hillsborough, December 16, 1769; ibid., 196. 
"* Colden to Hillsborough, January 6, 1770; ibid., 199. 
"» Hillsborough to Colden, December 9, 1769; ibid., 193. 
«• Colden to Hillsborough, April 26, 1770; ibid,, 212. Of. ibid., 196. 
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passed by the assembly. 1 * 1 The currency act nevertheless con- 
tained the same features to which Hillsborough had objected 
in the former bill, and the provision bill, although it provided 
that one-half of the sum granted should be paid out of the new 
paper currency, received a bare majority. 121 All that the lieuten-i 
ant-governor received for his pains was a scathing letter from 
Hillsborough, 1 " and both currency bills received the king's^ 
veto, 1 * which was published in New York in ApriL m 

The economic situation had now reached a crisis. For over a v 
year the colony had been without any legal tender money save 
the Lyon dollars, now rarely seen. 1 " Spanish silver, which had 
never been a legal tender, was wholly insufficient to serve as a 
medium, even if freely accepted, as it undoubtedly .was. 1M To 
the business stagnation which everywhere prevailed, the non-im-j 
portation agreement, the enforcement of which was doubtless 
greatly helped by the lack of money, contributed much. 194 The 
demands of creditors resulted in the sale of property at a half or 
a third of its value, 1 ** the prisons were filling up, and, for the 
first time in many years, it was necessary to pass a law for the 
relief of imprisoned debtors. 1 * 6 Under the circumstances the 
provision bill, safeguarded as it was, and the failure of the cur- 
rency act, inevitably precipitated a tumult. Once more the 
leaders of the Sons of Liberty resorted to mass-meetings and 
mobocracy; rioting and effigy-burning became the order of the 



m January 6, 1770. Col. Lowe of New York, 5s ch. 1422. The preamble 
of the currency act gfrea the reason* for 1U passage. The amount wae 120.000 £ . 
receivable at the Loan Offices for 14 years, and at the Treasury for 15 years. 
ibid., 142S. 

*»Ncw York Col Doe., 8t 100. 

» February 17, 1770; ibid., 205. 

"•JW4. 

** Colden to Hillsborough, April 25, 1770; Old., 212. 

"•Moore to Hillsborough, .May 14, 1768; ftta\, 72. 

» Moore to Lords of Trade, March 28, 1760; ibid., Ti 820. 

"•The imports from England dropped from 48*000 £ In 1768 to 74,000 £ la 
1769. McPherson, AnnaU of Commerce, Si 486, 495. . The lack of specie un- 
doubtedly helped to enforce the nonimportation agreement. C/. Colden to Hills- 
borough, October 4, 1769; New York Cot Doe., 8i 189. 

im "All our funds are exhausted, and the scarcity of money so great that a 
farm of sixty acrea of land with a dwelling house and . . . improTemeata 

. . . shall be sold . . . for ten pounds." Colden to Hillsborough, 
July 11, 1769; New York Col Doe., 8s 175. Cf. ibid., 169. 

» Col. Laws f New York, 5i ch. 1468, ch. 1480. 
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day; and for two months the long-gathering hostility to the 
1 soldiers, and to those who had voted to furnish them with sap- 
plies, was hardly to be restrained. 

The introduction of the provision bill was the signal for the out- 
break. 1 " December 16, 1769, there appeared the famous hand- 

ibill entitled To the Betrayed Inhabitants of the City and Colony 
of New York, signed A Son of Freedom. 1 ** The highly inflam- 
matory tirade charged the representatives with having betrayed 
the liberties of the country; De Lancey in particular was de- 
V / K nounced for having formed a coalition with Colden for the pur- 
/ 0*\ P 086 °' maintaining his influence in the assembly. " What I 
r would advise to be done/ 9 the author said in conclusion, 41 is to 
^ assemble in the fields, on Monday next where your sense ought 

to be taken on this point; notwithstanding the impudence of Mr. 
Jauncey in his declaring in the House, that he had consulted 
his constituents and that they were for giving money. After 
this is done, go in a body to your members and insist in their 
joining with the minority to oppose the bill ; if they dare refuse 
your just requisition, appoint a committee to draw up a state 
of the whole matter, and send it to the speakers of the several 
Houses of Assembly on the continent and to the friends of our 
cause in England, and publish it in the newspapers that the 
whole world may know your sentiments." Almost simultane- 
ously, probably on the 17th, a second sheet, entitled To the Pub* 
- lie, made its appearance, which also urged the people to assemble 
in the Fields. 1 " By 12 o'clock on that day, some 1,400 people 
/had collected, and, having appointed John Lamb to propound 
I the necessary questions, it was decided by a large majority that 
money should be voted to the troops under no circumstances 
whatever. 140 The resolution was presented to the city represent- 
atives by a committee of ten, but De Lancey and his colleagues 
replied that "they were of opinion that a majority of the inhab- 
itants were disposed to give money to support the troops. 99141 

"vjrew York Col 0o«., St 190. 

Broadtide*, 1. Leaom Boradiid*, 27. Doe. Jfttt. of Vew York, Si 528. 
Dawson, Tho Park and if Vicinity, 2G. 
» Broadtide*, t. Doc. Blot, of Vow York, 8i 584. 
»• Jfe* York Mercury, December 25, 1750. 
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This event did much in itself to revive the enthusiasm of th£j 
Sons of Liberty; but far more was effected to that end by thej 
attitude which the government thought necessary to assume in 
the matter. Proclamations were issued offering rewards for the 
apprehension of the author of the broadsides, and information 
furnished by James Parker resulted in the arrest of Alexander 
MacDougall, who, refusing to give bail which he might easily 
have obtained, remained in jail eighty-one days, when he was 
dismiawd without trial. 1 " Among the radicals, MacDougall af| 
once became the hero of the hour. From the vantage point of 
- the New Goal, he wrote letters to the public,"* appointed special 
hours for receiving the crowds that came to see him, 144 and con- 
sciously posed as the Wilkes of America. 14 * 

Colden assured the Earl of Hillsborough that the meetings of 
the Sons of Liberty were small and disappointing to their lead- 
ers, but that the provisioning act was nevertheless extremely un- 
popular, and that strong measures in the case would doubtless 
cause more harm than good. 144 However that may have been, 
the newly aroused ardor of the Sons of Liberty found further] 
vent in the final struggle with the soldiers over the liberty pole. 
The liberty pole had been erected in 1766 to commemorate th* re- 
peal of the stamp act It proved an eye-sore to the soldiers, who 
cut it down several times only to see it as often restored. 147 January 
16, 1770, the Sons of Liberty issued a broadside criticising those 
who employed the soldiers instead of the poor who needed work, 



JW«f. Doe. Biet. of Hew York, St 532, 534, 535. Thomas, Hiet. of Print- 
ing, 2i 200-262. 

MacDougall to the Freeholder*, etc* December 22, 1769, and January 26, 
1770; Broodeidee, 1. 

Quoted in Daweon, The Park and tU ViciMtg, 82. 
»• "Could easily hare found the ball required . . . but he chose to go 
to jail and Ilea there imitating Mr. Wilkes In BTerythlng he can." Golden to HMa- 
borongh, February 21, 1770; New York Col Doe., 8i 208. The Assembly res- 
olutions were copied at page 45 of the Journals, and "No. 45,** became the 
watch word of the Bon* of Libert* as It was of the friends of Wilkes. Dawson. 
The Park and iU Vicinity, 31. The address of Wilkes to the freeholders of 
Middlesex was reprinted In New Tork. New York Oaeette. lone 11, 1770. 
The Case and Trial of John Peter Longer wo also reprinted. New York Mar* 
euty, March 20. 1770. 

*»Vew York Col. Doe„ St 196, 206; 212. 

■* Cf. Dawson, 7*e Park and Its Vicinity, 21 ff. Dunlap, Hist, of New 7or% 
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and calling a meeting at the liberty pole the next day. That 
fnight the soldiers a#ain destroyed the pole. On the night of the 
18th, some soldiers, while! posting some broadsides entitled 5tx- 
teenth Regiment of Foot, were seized by Isaac Sears and others, 
and taken to the mayor's office; an attempted rescue resulted in 
the affair of Golden Hill, in which, it is sometimes claimed, the 
'first blood of the Revolution was shed. 14 * Colden reported a 
"few bruises" on either side. 1 ** 

/ The renewal of mob-violence on the part of the Sons of Liberty, 
accompanied as it was by some meetings of the same faction for 

| the purpose of instructing the representatives on certain meas- 
ures then before the assembly, 140 resulted in a closer union of 
property owners and conservative men of all classes. The posi- 
tion of Colden was strengthened, and many who had opposed the 
supply bill came to regard that measure with less disfavor. 1 * 1 
Broadsides appeared supporting the granting of money to the 
troops, 1 " ridiculing the Son* of Liberty, and satirizing Mae- 
Dougall as a noisy Irish upstart. 18 * The growing conservatism 
was fairly voiced in a four-page hand bill entitled The Times, 
which came out in January. 184 "May it not be," says the 
author, "that the frequent notices to meet at Liberty pole, the 
violent rage and resentment which some people have endeavored 
generally to excite against soldiers, pretended to proceed from 

— #v 

** Broadsides, 1. Lenom Broadsides, 27, 28. Ness Torn* Qasette, February 
6, 1770. Of. Leake, lAfe of John Lamb, 54, 55, 58, 59. Uagawme of Am. RUt. 
New Series, 5s 1 it. A new pole was finally erected on private ground. New 
York Mercury, February 5, 1770. New York Journal, February 8, 1770. 
*»Neu> York Cot Doe* St 208. 

i-New York Mercury, January 8, 22, 1770. Advertisement; January 5, 1770; 
Broadsides, 1. Of. aboTe Chapter I. 

* M A disappointed faction • . . nave drawn upon themselves a general 
detestation." Colden to Hillsborough, April 25, 1770; Novo York Ool Do*., 
St 218. "The principal Inhabitants are now heartily united In favor of Got* 
eminent.'* Ibid., 217. After the affair of Golden Hill, "a very respectable num- 
ber of the principal citizens publicly met together, and sent 42 of their num- 
ber to the mayor, to assure the magistrates of their assistance." Colden to 
Hillsborough. February 21, 1770; tbii^ 208. 

"•A Citizen's Address, December 18, 1760; Broadsides, 1. Lenom Broadsides, 
at. 

"•News from the liberty Pole; Lenom Broadsides, 27. Of. The Douglfad, 
a series of articles satirizing llacDougall, New York Mercury, April 8, to 
June 25, 1770. 

M Signed, A Merchant, not dated. Broadsides, 1. Lenom Broadsides, 28. 
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a love of liberty and a regard for the interests of the poor: do 
all tend to the same end . . . may not— no money to the 
troops— who-raw for balloting— employ no soldiers — all mean, 
the same thing ... f If we cannot bring a disturbance and 
kick up a dust in one way, we must in another, and if we can- 
not render Mr. Colden's Administration odious and breed dissen* 
tion and animosities ... all our hope in a future election 
will be blasted and the commercial interest — O terrible calamity 1 
will prevail against the ambitious lawyer and keep him out of 
the . . . assembly." 

In this conservative reaction the majority of the merchants"; 
were now ready to take part During the stamp act period,' 
some of the leading merchants had opposed the violent action of . 
the Sons of Liberty as well as the plan of carrying on business 
without stamps ; as a class they were, however, largely identified 
with the radicals, and neither the elections of 1768 and 1769\ 
nor the formation of the non-importation association, had re-j 
vealed any hostility between fair trader and smuggler, or be- 
tween merchant and mechanic But by the spring of 1770, th€f 
unity of the industrial interest had disappeared; the merchants 
and importers of wealth and standing were prepared to take % 
frankly conservative attitude; the mechanics and artisans, the 
merchants and importers whose profits were largely identified 
with smuggling, held fast to the radical program, and constituted 
the rank and file of the Sons of Liberty. This breach was form- 
ally complete in July, 1770, when the merchants voted to modify 
the non-importation agreement which they had signed in Aug 
ust, 1768, and the stand which they then took was partly due U 
the fact that they were losing all sympathy with the violen 
and spectacular methods of the radicals— methods which had beet 
so strikingly exhibited in December and January. But that wai 
not the only consideration that determined their conduct; the 
principal cause of the modification of the non-importation as- 
sociation was the failure of the non-importation policy. ' 

The association of 1768, it will be remembered, prohibited 
importations either from England or Holland, with certain un- 
important exceptions. If the agreement were enforced it would 
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operate beneficially for those who possessed sufficient capital 
or credit to provide themselves with a large stock of goods be- 
fore the date at which the agreement became effective; 189 if it 
were only partially enforced it would of course operate benefici- 
ally for those who were willing to break it. So far as the im- 
portation of goods from England was concerned, the association 
t was observed more rigidly in New York than in Pennsylvania or 
New England. The value of New York imports for the year 
1768, was approximately 482,000£; for the year 1769, approx- 
imately 74,000£. A comparison of values for several years pre- 
vious to 1768, and subsequent to 1769, shows no such differences, 
but generally a slight increase from year to year. 1 " The drop 
in 1769 can have had but one cause — the association. 101 With 
'respect to the Holland trade, it is unquestioned that smuggling 
: was not seriously interfered with by the association. 1 " The 
vagabond trader, who regarded neither the association nor the 
British trade acts, found the association a source of great pro- 
fit. For the time being, the fair trader who had goods on hand 
in August, 1768, found it a source of profit also. The differ- 
ence was this: the fair trader's monopoly was temporary, and 
even while it lasted was weakened by the prevalence of smug- 
gling, but the smugglers' advantage was permanent,' and it be- 
came greater than ever when the fair trader was sold out Be- 
fore the year was out the association had ceased to be an advan- 



u>M Tou hare bad one trial of a Don-Importation agreement . . Wert 
tan prices of goods raised on yon then? • . . The honor of the merchants 

• . • obliged yon to take old, moth-eaten clothes that had been rotting 
In the shop for year* and to pay a monstrous pr!ce for them.** Seabnry, Free 
Thoughts, 10. Cf. Freeman of Connecticut ; Kew York Gazette, August 6; 1770. 
Lord North made the same charge, PorL Hit., IBs 855. 

"•C/. McPherson, AnnaU of Commerce, 8t 339, 351, 365, 385, 410, 435, 
456, 475, 485, 405. Almon, Jtestembrancer, It 117. 

m I find few Instances of the selsure of goods imported contrary to the 
Association. Of. few York Cot. Doe., 8i 222, 225. Kew York Journal, July 6, 
1770. 

"•Cf. Bam on export of Tea. Part JTftl, ISt 873. •There never was tan- 
ported more tea than in the last year, either directly from Holland or by way 
of the Dutch West India Islands. 9 * Pownairs speech, April, 1760; Pari Jfttt, 
16s 610. "It Is well known that little or no tea has been entered at the Customs 
House for several years. All that Is Imported Is smuggled from Holland, and 
the Dutch Islands In the West Indies.** Seabury, Free ThoughU, 10. "In New 
Torn they Import scarce any other than Dutch teas.** Cat Borne Office JPSfy, 
1770-1772, No. 827. Cf. also Vew York Cot Dec, Si 446, 487«d by L 
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tage to the fair trader, but the profits of the smuggler were* 
daily increasing. 

For those merchants who observed the association, there was 
another source of dissatisfaction with the non-importation policy* 
Before signing the agreement of 1768, a point had been made 
of securing the cooperation of Boston and Philadelphia; but as 
time passed it became clear that in neither place were the re- 
strictions being satisfactorily observed. There is considerable 
contemporary evidence, mostly prejudiced it is true, that Boston 
in particular was more active in " resolving what it ought to 
do than in doing what it had resolved.' 9119 The value of New 
England imports from England for 1768 was approximately 
419,000£, for 1769, approximately 207,000£. lf# The Penn- 
sylvania figures for the same years are 432,000£, and 199,000£ 
respectively. 191 Nothing is more certain than that the laxness? 
with which the association was observed at Boston was one of 
the principal considerations in inducing the New York mer- 
chants to take the first step in its abolition. That laxneas, how- 
ever, was of no disadvantage to the Holland smuggler; indeed, 
it gave him additional opportunities for plying his trade with- 
out detection. The New York merchants were convinced, to 
use their own words, that the association no longer served "any 
other purpose than tying the hands of honest men, to let rogues, 
smugglers, and men of no character, plunder their country." 19 * 

The coming breach between radicals and conservatives in the 
matter of the importation policy was clearly forecast in March, 
1770, on the occasion of the annual celebration of the repeal of 

M Xew York Journal, August SO. 1770. Vow York Octette, supplement rs> 
printed from the Mercury, August 18-27, 1770. Defections st Boston led to 
special efforts to Improve matters. New York Journal, February 1, 8» 18, Marc* 
1, 1770. Cf. also, Xev> York Mercury, September & 1770. Hist MSB. Cam., Iftt 
Pt 1, p. 422. Qrentille Paper*, 4i 488. 

"•McPherson, Annate of Commerce, St 488, 498. Almon, Menwmkramcan 
li 117. 

»• McPherson. Annals of Commerce, Si 488, 408. 

'"jreio York Mercury, August 80, 1770. Trjon speaks of the difference la 
sentiment expressed "by good citizens and fair trader* by mm at cool sens* 
and just discernment on tbe one hand, by fraudulent dealers; artful smuggtef* 
inflammatory politicians and patriots on the other.** Mew York OWL Doe+ 
St 407. 
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the stamp act. Previous to 1769,"* there had been a cordial 
cooperation of all classes in this event; merchant, mechanic, 
lawyer, and land owner alike had assumed for the day the title 
jbi Sons of Liberty. 1 ** But in 1770, there were two celebrations, 
'and the political significance of the division is obvious. As the 
day approached, the radical leaders posted a notice calling a 
meeting of the Sons of Liberty at Montagnie's as usual, but 
without consulting that gentleman. 198 Montagnie had, however, 
already engaged his house to the other party, a fact which he 
publicly announced in the Journal; 1 ** and in the same issue 
there appeared a notice that 4 'the Friends of Liberty and Trade, 
who formerly associated at Bardins ... to celebrate the 
• • . repeal ... are requested to meet ... at the 
home of Mr. Abram de la Montagnie." 1 " The radicals, thus ex- 
cluded from the usual place, finally secured the "corner hpuse 
on the Broadway, near Liberty Pole, lately kept by Mr. Edward 
Smith/ 9 — a fact which was publicly announced * ' to all the 
Sons of Liberty." 1 ** Both dinners were well attended, though 
a war of words ensued on that point, 169 and each party claimed 
to be the genuine Sons of Liberty. A comparison of the toasts re- 
veals the difference between them very clearly. With three or 
four exceptions the two lists were identical: the Sons of Liberty 
drank a toast to Mac Dougall and visited him at New Goal, while 
the Friends of Liberty and Trade did neither; the Sons of Lib- 
erty drank to "a continuance of the non-importation agreement 
until the revenue acts are repealed," while the Friends of Lib- 
erty and Trade drank to "trade and navigation and a speedy 
removal of their embarrassments." 179 A list of those who at- 



»• There was a dlvlnloa la 1700, but It appears to hare been the result of 
rivalry between the radical Icadera, particularly Scare and MaeDougall. Xtw 
yorfc Journal, March 1. 1770. 

*"* Of. New Tor* Mercury, March 0. Id, 28, 1767. 

"IMA, February S, 1770. 

"•Veto Yorm Journal, February % 1770. Dawson, The Park end lie Ffefo* 
<fe 42. 

•"Jtae Fork Journal, February 8, 1770. 
••IWd., February 1S» 1770l 
M9 lMd> # March 20, April 5, It, 1T70L 

Fori Uercurw, March 2d, 1770. Of. New Fork Journal. March 20, 

1770. 
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tended at Montagnie's, which has fortunately been preserved, 111 
shows that the Friends of Liberty and Trade were the leading 
merchants and property owners of the city. Obviously, they 
differed from the Sons of Liberty in two respects; they had no. 
sympathy with the spirit of agitation which the "Wilkes of 
America' 9 represented; and they felt that trade was being un- 
duly sacrificed to the zeal for liberty. They were frhmds of 
trade as well as of liberty, and for the future they were deter- 
mined to search for a formula that would make for their in- 
terests without surrendering their principles. 1 ' 1 

The event was now approaching which was to furnish the 
occasion for taking some practical action. It had long been 
known that the ministry was considering the repeal of the prin- 
cipal parts of the Townshend duties; Hillsborough had written 
as much to Moore in May, 1769, and in November, Colden had 
communicated this intelligence to the assembly." 1 In April, 1769, 
Pownall had in fact moved the repeal of all the duties, but the 
ministry had secured a postponement until the next session. 114 
It is not surprising, therefore, that a letter from Boston to the 
New York merchants in December, 1769, "exhorting thcin to 
enter into a new resolution of not importing any British manu- 
factures," was 14 passed over without the least notice." 11 * In 
March, 1770, the matter of repeal again came up in Parliament 
Pownall, who expected to renew his previous motion, gave way 
to the ministry, who thought themselves " pledged, by the Earl 
of Hillsborough's letter, to move for a repeal. " m Accordingly, 
March 5, 1770, Lord North moved the repeal of all the duties I 

tn The writer who denied that there were 300 at Hampden Hall, gave a list 
of 233 who met at Montagnles. The Hat Includes the names of: John Cruger, 
Thomas Jones, Oliver De Lancey, John Alaop, John H. Cruger, William Walton, 
Thco. Bache, George Folllot, Isaac Low, Leonard Llspenard, James Beekman, Gab- 
riel Ludlow, Peter Van Schaack, Edward Latent. There were soma who after- 
wards Joined the extreme radicals: Leonard Llspenard, Daniel Dnnsoomb, ^g 
examples. Xew For* Journal April 12, 1770, 

•"The controversy as to which faction was the true Sea* of Liberty was 
carried on In May. Of. New York Journal, May 6L 10, 1T70i 

,Ti See above, notes 121, 122. 

"•Port, let 60S, 610, 613. 

™Bew York Col Doe., 81 iff. 

"•Pari. BUt M let 365. 
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save those on tea. 1 " The attempt of Pownall to include the tea 
duty failed by a vote of 240-142,"* and, in April, the measure 
of Lord North was passed to take effect December L lTf At the 
same session a special act was passed permitting New York to 
. issue 120,000£ in bills of credit receivable at the Loan Offices and 
let the Treasury. 180 These measures gave great satisfaction at 
• New York, and the consideration of the non-importation agree- 
ment at once assumed a practical character. 1 * 1 Aside from other 
reasons for modifying the agreement, it was felt that concession 
on the part of Great Britain called for concession on the part 
of the colony. The merchants, therefore, hoped to restate the 
association in such a way as to relieve the commercial situation 
while still registering a protest against the principle of taxa- 
tion. 

The New York merchants were at first not alone in desiring 
this change. Before the middle of May they had been informed 
by the Philadelphia merchants that the latter would be under 
the necessity of breaking the agreement, 182 and May 10, Na» 
; thaniel Rogers, a Boston importer, came to New York for the 
precise purpose, it was alleged, of inducing the merchants to 
give up their association. 1 " As soon as it was known that the 
repeal had been effected, the New York merchants "sent to 
Philadelphia that they might unitedly agree to a general im- 
portation of every thing except tea." 1 * 4 They received a favor- 
able reply: since England had repealed part of the duties, the 
merchants ought now to show their loyalty by relaxing the agree- 
ment; May 14, a meeting had in fact been held at Philadelphia, 



iff/our**?* of the Bonoo of Comment, March 5, 1770. *?oHL Hist, 16t 863. 
Annual RegUter, 1770, p. 78. Sedgwick to TOeston, [February t] t, 1770; 
BUt. U88. Com.. IOi Pt 1, p. 421. The date of this letter should property 
ho March a 

*» Port. fflst M 16t 855. 874. 

*» 10 George JJ/„ ch. IT. y 
"•JM&, ch. 85. / 
*»The repeel act reached the colony before the middle of May. Vow Tort 
Cot Doe., St 214, 218. The act authorising the currency law reached the col- 
ony probably late In June. Ibid., 215. It wss understood that sock permission 
would be glroo, however, as early as February. IbU., 206. 

**7fe*> York Joomel, August 18, 1770. Xew Tor* Mercury, August 18, 1770. 
»y«s York Mercury, May 14, 1770. 

*»Xew Ton Cot Doe., 8t 217. Of. 4MS„ 214. n 
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but it was agreed to determine nothing until June 5, in order to 
arrive at some precise agreement with New York, Boston, Rhode 
Island, and Maryland; meantime a committee had been ap- 
pointed to propose to the meeting of June 5, a list of articles 
that might be imported. 18 * Before the end of the month, the 
association had been set aside by the Newport merchants, 1 ** and"! 
the Albany merchants had asserted their determination to import 
everything except tea. 1 ** 

Meanwhile the radicals were not idle. May 10, Rogers, thei 
Boston importer, was hanged in effigy, and he escaped severer 
treatment only by remaining away from his lodgings during the 
day and leaving for Boston at two o'clock in the morning. 1 ** 
The next day the committee of the Sons of Liberty wrote to 
Philadelphia stating that a great majority of the New York 
merchants were determined to keep the association. 1 ** They • 
were encouraged by letters from other colonies urging unanim- 
ity. 1 " They indignantly rejected the suggestion that the ques- 
tion was one to be settled by the merchants alone, or even by the 
legal voters. They asserted that the mechanics, "and the virtu- 
ous of all other ranks," should "conspire, as it were with an 
oath, to brand with public infamy and public punishment, the 
miscreants who, while the odious Power of Taxation by Parlia- 
mentary authority, is in one single instance exercised, even dare 
to speak of the least infraction of the non-importation agree- 
ment »*•» May 30, when the radicals learned of the Rhode } 
Island infraction, a series of resolutions was drawn up, de- 
nouncing the Rhode Island merchants, declaring them enemies 
of their country, proposing to boycott them, and once more as- 
serting the adherence of the New York merchants to the original 

ZlZ v°£ Jf r ,,rV ' A, * Uit 18 » 177 °- *** "*rn*l t Jkngort 10. 1770. 
m£ (17^70?^ M " 1TT0?L^ 

»«*e«> York Journal, Aotutt SO. 1770. 

Tork Mercury, May 14, 1770. Of. Lenca *ro*teM«, 28. 
17M) ^ Y ° A *° PhJUdel J> hl *' M *J 11. 1T70; Lamb (17«S- 

1770 Letter t0 ^ °* LIT>ePty ' AprU 2 * 1770 5 **" Jourvsl, W lT r 
-Bnitin to tht Fret . . . Inbabl tanti ; Lenom BrtHdMf, 2S. 
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association. 1 " A meeting was called for June 5, 1M to confirm these 
resolutions, and on that day "a considerable number of inhab- 
itants" did assent to them by a large majority. 194 The commit- 
tee of inspection had met the evening before, 1 " however, and, 
after the radical meeting of June 5, it formally disapproved of 
the resolutions, and declared that the matter in question had 
been satisfactorily disposed of at the meeting of June 4. m 

Precisely what the committee of inspection did on the evening 
of June 4 is not known ; but it probably took steps to secure a 
formal modification of the association. At least on Monday, 
June 11, a number of individuals waited on the committee (a 
.measure probably arranged by the committee at its meeting of 
June 4,) and requested it to * 4 take the sense of the city, by sub- 
scription to determine whether an alteration should not be 
made in our non-importation agreement. 99199 The committee re- 
sponded readily, for that same evening a meeting was held, and 
persons were appointed to go through the wards proposing to 
each of the inhabitants the following questions: " Do you ap- 
prove of a general importation of goods from Great Britain ex- 
cept teas and other articles which are or may be subject to an 
importation duty! Or do you approve of our non-importation 
agreement continuing in the manner it now isf" 1 " The sub- 
scription was apparently not limited to the legal voters, but in 
spite of that fact the conservatives had a majority. According 
to Colden, 1,180 persons were in favor of importing, about 300 



"Lamb U8&. (1703-1766). Sew York Jfemiry, June 11, 1770. New Tor* 
Journal. J una 7, 1776. 
*-Xne York U<reurp t Jane 11, 1770. 

"•Ibid. X«r York /e«rnsf, June T, 1770. 

"•The committee of Inspect Ion resigned on this occasion, but wo re-elected 
at a public meet Ins. X*w York llrrrurw, June 4, 1770. 

"•Xem Tor* Mercury, June IS, 1770, Xew York Soaraal, June 21, 1770. 
Yrm Tor* Col. Dec., Si 210. 

"•a*** Tor* Ifermry. June 18. 1770. Tbe following daj a paper was pub- 
lUbed givtag tbo new agreement In prectte terms: (1) No goods Imported tbat 
were taxed "m America:"* (2) AU of tbo dutled goods were excluded until 
December 1, tbe date at wblcb tbe repeal act became effectWe ; after December 
1, ten onlj was excluded so long as tbe duty was retained ; (S) goods Imported 
contrary to tbls a g reeme n t were to be resblpped. Xew Tor* Soar**;, June 21* 
1770. Of. Drutna account of tbe Reception of tbe Tea; 4 in, Arch., It 252, 
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"were neutral or refused to deelare their sentiments, and few of 
an}' distinction declared in opposition to it" lt# 

The committee did not, however, make a formal declaration 
in favor of importation at this time, nor did the merchants begin 
to import. The delay was doubtless due to the fact that an effort 
was being made to secure more cordial support in the neighs 
boring colonies. Encouraged by the Philadelphia letter of 
May 15, the New York committee had already, June 2, dis- 
patched a letter to Philadelphia and to several towns in New 
Jersey, proposing a conference of deputies at Norwich, Connecti- 
cut, to formulate an inter-colonial agreement in order that "no 
one colony may be liable to the censure of others. June 6, 
a second letter was sent to Philadelphia urging an immediate 
reply, and stating that Boston had determined to modify the 
agreement if New York failed to maintain it, 2 * 1 and June 16, the 
result of the New York canvass was also communicated to Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia."* But the replies, some of which came in] 
during the month of June, were chilling. The Boston merchants 
claimed that their position had been grossly misrepresented.*** 
The New Jersey towns were in favor of strengthening the asso- 
ciation. 204 A scathing letter was received from Albany . m Even 
the merchants of Philadelphia, upon whom the New York com- 
mittee had counted most confidently, faced about, as the result 
it was said of letters from England, 20 * and voted to maintain 
the association. 201 



York Mercury. June IS. 1770, New York Col. Do*. St 217. It wu 
denied that there was a majority for Importing. New York Journal, Juno 21. 
1770. 

— Ntw York Journal Auguat 16, 1770. New York Mercury, August 6, 1770. 
The New Jersey towns were Newark, Elisabeth, and Perth Amboy. The pro- 
posal was for "six deputies** to meet a similar number from Boston, New York, 
Connecticut. M and other auch placea as may choose to send any." 

— New York Journal, June 21, 177d 

— New York Col. Doc., Si 218. New York Journal, June 21. 1770. 

— New York Journal, June 21, 1770. New York Mercury, July ldL 1770. 

— New York Mercury, July 23, August 6, IS, October 8. 1770. The youthful 
enthuslauro of Jamra Mad'aon waa reflected In a letter from Princeton, where 
the students turnt the New York letter. Work* of Jameo MadUon, li 4. 

— New York Mercury, August 20. 1770. New York Journal, August 23, 1770. 

— New York Col Doo.. 8i 216; 218. 
-New York Mercury, July 16, 1770. 
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But neither protest nor denunciation sufficed to turn the New 
York merchants from the plan upon which they had fixed. In 
spite of "riots, clamours, and threats, 99 with which the radicals 
disturbed the city, it was felt that the majority of the inhab- 
itants would support them.* * The economic pressure for impor* 
Station was strong precisely because the association had been reav 
'sonably well kept during the past year.* 09 The radicals, who 
were daily bringing discredit upon themselves by lawless actions, 
were further weakened by the arrival, sometime in June, of the 
law permitting New York to issue bills of credit m July 5, ac- 
"cordingly, the merchants met and publicly resolved to send or- 
ders by the next packet for all commodities except tea. m Sat- 
urday morning, a broadside appeared denouncing these resolu- 
tions, and calling the inhabitants to assemble at 12 o'clock at 
the city hall. The meeting was presided over by Sears and 
MacDougall, the former of whom made a characteristically rad- 
ical speech, and a resolution against importation was easily car- 
ried. Meanwhile the merchants had again assembled at the 
Coffee House. They were willing to decide the matter by bal- 
lot, offering to give up importation if a majority of the inhab- 
itants were opposed to it It was requested that the packet, 
which was to have sailed Sunday morning, be delayed until the 
subscription could be taken." * Two subscriptions were pre- 
pared, and persons of note on both sides of the question went 
through the wards from house to house, taking the vote of every 



"•lrew York Col. Doc.. 8t 218. Cf. ibid., 218. 

"Many families must starre If an Importation of goods from Great Britain 
did not aoon take place* for many could not subsist their families, especially 
mechanics.** Alexander Colden to Anthony Todd, July 11, 1770; Vow York 
Cot Doe., St 218. The clause, "especially mechanics,** Is significant, as It 
was from this class that the radicals ordinarily received strong support. Tnr 
weakness of the Sons of Liberty at this time was undoubtedly due In part 
to the economic pressure on the lower classes. 

"•Some goods taken by the committee of Inspection, were forcibly seised 
by a mob and destroyed. Resolutions of censure were passed by the Committee, 
whereupon Sears snd Van den Voort resigned. New York Journal, July 5, 1770. 
Dawson, (The Park and Its Vfefslfy, 48.) and Leake, {lAfo of John Lamb, OP.)' 
speak of a Committee of One Hundred at this time. I was myself misled by 
them. Of. in, Mist. ***>., Ts 70l 

"»2rem York Col Doo^ 8s 218; 218. 

~ Ibid,, 218. 
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inhabitant.* 1 * The canvass, which was finished Monday evening,) 
July 9, resulted in a victory for the merchants. 214 The same 
evening, the committee of inspection formally "resolved to im- 
port, MSI * and the Wednesday following the packet sailed for 
England carrying orders for goods not taxed. 519 

In the face of this second defeat, some of the radicals proposed 
that a new committee of inspection should be formed, since the 
other colonies would no longer correspond with the old one. 3 " 
But it was a forlorn hope. Radical merchants themselves took 
advantage of the new agreement; 21 * and before the year was out 
Philadelphia and Boston followed the lead of New York. 21 * For 
the time being the Sons of Liberty were JV-oredited, aud in the 
autumn elections for city magistrate the faction was defeated 
by a large majority. 22 * 

The separation of the merchants from the Sons of Liberty 
greatly strengthened the conservatives in numbers, but the rad- 
icals derived an advantage from the episode in the matter of 
party policy. Both factions had opposed the British measures, 
and both factions continued to oppose them. But hitherto the 
radicals had advocated methods of resistance that could with dif- 
ficulty bear the light of day. They proposed to resist British 
law by violating it and it was mainly in this that they were dis- 
tinguished from the conservatives. Prom now on, thej* stood 
for absolute non-intercourse as distinguished from the con- 
servative policy of modified non-intercourse. And for this new 



*».\>ic York Journal, July 19. 1770. Xew York Cot. Doe., 8i 219. 

— Xew York Journal, July 10, 1770. Xeu> York Cot Doc., St 218. 

** BroodBidci, 1. 4 .4 m. Arck., It 252, note. 

™Xew York CoU Doc, 8t 221. 

**Xew Tor* Journal, Jul/ 10, 2fl» 1770. 

"•-Have, notwithstanding «ent thorn solve* orders for law quantities of 
*>od«.- Colden to IMlsborougn, August 18, 1770; AVm Tor* Col. l>o©., 8t 245. 
C/. Protest of Son* of Liberty against being considered enemies of tbelr country 
for Inverting. Frobably satirical. Xew York Xemtrp, July 30. 1770. 

*• Philadelphia merchants resolred to import September 20, 177a New Tor* 
*wini«I, September 27, 1770. The Boston resolution was taken October 11. 
/Wd., Oct. 18, 1770. C/. Letter from Boston to Philadelphia, September 1*. 
/Wd., Oct. 11, 1770. 



9 - • • ■ w. 

» "It gave me particular aatlsfactlon to And tbla party entirely defeated last 
to * T * to tarn out anch of the elected magistrate of the 

V JOl ? <"«tingulrfied themselves any way In favor of government" Colden 
to Hillsborough, October 15, 1770; Letter Book, St 228. 
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policy of the radicals much could be said: it was the policy 
which could easily be made to appear the only patriotic and un- 
selfish policy — a policy which had broken down in other col- 
onies only through the selfishness of the New York merchants. 
This advantage was to prove of great service to the radicals in 
the tune of the first Continental Congress. Meanwhile, the tea 
episode once more raised the old question of violent methods in 
much the same fashion as the stamp act had done. 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE TEA EPISODE 

The years that immediately followed the repeal of the Towns- 
hend duties were exceptionally quiet and peaceful in New York* 1 
The trade acts, had been modified in a manner that was satis- 
factory.* The currency difficulty was settled. Early in 1771 the 
assembly took advantage of the permission granted by Parlia- 
ment; and passed a law issuing 120,000£ in bills of credit, of 
which the first tenth was not to be sunk until 1776 and the re- 
mainder in the nine succeeding years.* The provisioning of the 
troops gave no further difficulty. In 1769 an act of Parliament 
modified the mutiny act in some of its most objectionable feat- 
ures; 4 and while the arrears occasioned by the veto of the pro- 
vision bill of 1770 were never specifically made up,* beginning 
with 1771, the assembly made annual grants for the rapport of 
the troops until 1775* The exclusion of judges from the aa- 



*The question of the Xevr Hampshire grants created difficulty, bat was with- 
out effect on the political situation. Colden gsre place to Dunmore, and with 
characteristic misfortune, was forced, contrary to custom, to surrender part 
of his rightful salary, yew York CoL Doe., 8i 249. Dunmore was soon trans- 
ferred to Virginia, and Tryon of North Carolina, became GoTernor of New York; 
arriving Jnly 7. 1771. IMe\, 2781 

•Complaint of the tea duty ceased; the duty was arolded by smuggling. Jm, 
1771 Imports from England reached 653,0002, dropping In the two following 
years to 343.000£» and 280.0001. Illicit trade, the growth of manufactures, 
and indirect Importation through Kew England and the southern Colonies, fur* 
nlsh the explanation. 8ee McPherson, Aniuti* of Commerce, St 519, 533, 
550. CTeeden. Xew Englend. St 737. Tryon'e Report, Juno 11, 1774; Tern 
York Cot Do** 8t 434 C 

•Cel. La** of Sew York, St eh. 1472. 

•9 Grorge Jff„ eh, IflL 

•Dunmore to Hillsborough, Ifarch 9, 1771; Vet* Tor* CoL Dee., St 294. 
•CoL Lowt of yew York, Si chs. 1474, 1513, 1599, 1947. The grant wag 
2000s; each year, tare in 1773 when 10002 was the sum. 
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sembly was of slight importance.' Neither the city elections nor 
the celebrations of the repeal of the stamp act occasioned any 
factional conflicts; the lower classes were prosperous and con- 
tented; the Sans of Liberty were no longer heard of. In the 
summer of 1773 as cordial relations as had ever existed between 
colony and mother country seemed in a fair way to be estab- 
lished, when the half -forgotten 3d duty on tea resulted in events 
that led directly to the Revolution. 

In the year 1773 Parliament passed a law giving the East 
India Company permission to export tea then stored in its ware- 
houses free of all duties, but bearing the tax in America.* In 
the colonies this measure was at once denounced as a political 
trick, wholly designed to force the colonists to pay the tax which 
they claimed was unconstitutional; 9 and American historians 
have generally regarded it in that light. To determine how 
much justification there may be for such an assertion, it will be 
necessary to consider briefly the position of the East India Com- 
pany and the Parliamentary legislation with respect to it. 

After 1763 the East India Company occupied a peculiar posi- 
tion. Chartered as a private trading corporation, it had come 
virtually to represent the English government in the exercise of 
,f rrn™ ; "fT poliiical^control in India. This control was not really 
in the hands of the company, however, but in that of its servants, 
upon whom no effective restraints were placed. The situation 
offered unusual opportunities as well as unusual temptations 
for official corruption and private plunder. Both the company 
and the natives suffered. While individuals returned to England 
with fat purses, the conditions in India were every year be- 
coming more intolerable, and the company itself was falling into 
bankruptcy. 10 As early as 1766 the Indian question became 
prominent in England. Certain concessions which were pur- 



T Thn exclusion act was vetoed. New York Cot. Boo., 8s 216. Of. Ibi*\, 
207, 209, 210. 
•18 Qeorpe III., ch. 44. 

9 A clear statement of the colonial riew of this act It la the first of a series of 
articles entitled The Atons. New York Journal, October 14, 1778. Of. The 
Monitor, No. IV. ; * Am. Areh., 8t 1726. 

"This statement Is based upon Lecky, BngUnd, 8t 618 ft. 
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chased by the company for an annual payment of 400,000£, u 
improved matters very little, or not at all. Unsuccessful wan, 
famine in Bengal, high dividends in the company, and, as was 
thought by some, 1 * the loss of the American tea trade, brought 
matters to a crisis. In 1770 the company's stock fell 60 per 
cent. 1 * In 1772 its debts were upwards of a million pounds. 
The government annuity could not be paid, and in 1773 the 
directors came to Parliament for relief. 14 The first minister 
might well say: "I found it necessary for something to be 
done to save the company from a situation little short of ab- 
solute bankruptcy. 9 *• 

But already larger issues were involved than mere solvency. 
In November, 1772, a secret committee had been appointed to in- 
quire into the company's affairs," and its startling reports forced 
Parliament to take up the broader question of Indian govern- 
ment. For days at a time, and throughout the entire session, the 
subject was exhaustively debated." Ultimately the proposals 
of the government were embodied in the law "For establishing 
certain regulations for the better management of the affairs of 
the East India Company, as well in India as in Europe."" 
The title, however, scarcely indicates the scope of the act The 
company's charter was virtually, annulled, and the govern- 
ment of India was vested in a governor general, a council, and * 
judges, under the direct control of the crown. Aside from the 
proposed loan to the company, and the matter of the super- 
visors, the long debates were concerned with the principal points 
of the regulation act. Nowhere in the proposals of the min- 
isters nor m the debates is there any indication that the Indian 
question was in any way related to American affairs. 
It was apparently wholly aside from the main theme that, on 

»/Wd.' 458, 58T. 

7 t»n 
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April 27, 1773, Lord North arose and " observed, that through- 
out the whole examination which the House had made of the East 
India business, nothing could possibly have been more attentive 
to their interests [the company's] than his motions . . . ; that 
it was evident the public would suffer from the faulty way in 
which the company had conducted their affairs, even to the loss 
of 400,000£ a year; and now instead of that receipt, were obliged 
in policy to lend the company nearly four times that sum ; • . 
that he had now in pursuance of these favorable ideas of the 
company a proposal to make, which would be wholly to their 
advantage." 19 This proposal, which the minister explained 
briefly, was' more precisely embodied in two resolutions which 
were read, and which were substantially as follows: (1) That 
after May 10, 1773, all teas sold at the company's sales or im- 
ported under license may be exported to any of the American 
plantations free 3 of the customs duties paid upon importation 
into England; (2) that the commissioners of the treasury be 
permitted to grant licenses to the East India Company to ex- 
port teas to America or to 44 foreign parts," free of all cus- 
toms duties " paid upon the importation' of such teas," and with 
an "exemption of the inland duties charged thereupon," pro- 
vided only that there be left in the company's warehouses a 
quantity of tea not less than ten million pounds weight. With- 
out further comment, and without opposition of any kind, the 
resolutions "were agreed to." 20 The incident was closed, and 
Parliament proceeded to the consideration of other business. 
Thus casually was enacted the law involving consequences of 
such tremendous moment for America. 

Not only was this the only East India measure to which there 
was no Parliamentary opposition, it was the only one to which 
the company itself was not opposed. 11 It is true that over a year 
later Governor Johnstone stated that the directors were not in 



"Pari. BM. 9 17i 840. 

•TWA, 841. Of. Annual Register, 1778, p, 100. 

"The Company wanted assistance without regulation. Its attitude Is «s> 
preaeed In the petition* which It presented, from time to time. Annual Jt«p» 
Uter, 1772, p. 201 ; 1778, p. 210 ff. Pnri^ Bi$t., 17t 880, OH. 
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favor of the resolution," but I can find no contemporary evi- 
dence that such was the case;** and if the directors were opposed 
to the resolution, the question naturally arises, why did they im- 
mediately take advantage of itt The only answer to this ques- 
tion is given by Almon, who is at the same time the sole English 
authority for the assertion that the whole affair was a political 
trick, played by the king to force the issue of taxation in Amer- 
ica. The tea which was sent to America, says Almon,— the 
statement was made many years after the event— was Bohea tea, 
the most saleable tea, whereas it was the inferior Singlo tea with 
which the company was overstocked. But, in spite of the wishes 
of the directors, "it was the resolution of the cabinet to send the 
most saleable, presuming that the temptation to purchase being 
greater by the offer of good tea. . . some . . . might be 
thereby induced to barter liberty for luxury." The directors 
explained the differences: "It was again objected at the min- 
ister s home. To the last application Lord North, being per- 
haps weaned with repetition on the subject said « It was to no 

purpose making objection, for the would have it so.' 

These were his lordship's words; and he added 'that the 

meant to try the question with America.' " Furthermore, Almon 
concludes that Boston was selected as the place where the test 
should be particularly made, since it was only at Boston that the 
officials ref used to issue clearance paper* for the return until the 
cargo was landed.* 4 

Abn0D ' a ****** of Chaiham, from which these assertions 

'Part HUt., 18i ITS. 

^.tz i ;v 4 bl „ m r on ' ^ ° l ppo,,t,on <* — 

»e»t of the rovonoe Uw ,n\m ™ Z.^ ,or «>• "UblUk- 
ment at the imi,i» * reflection of Johnitonc'o (pooch to portla- 

of th. Compin,; Z 12* »"'««••««»»« to meat.on th. .Sir. 

«l«ne4 to fore. thVuT o' Cn. /," TWb * r ! tt4 tet1*UtI«i wa. de- 
no. m. m. SSmSni^T^T °' aeorot m - u 

•Irooa of Kcorlnc th« JzJ^ Company waa of eonna do- 

p. 114. ^ tho M duty. Ot. BUt. M88. (to*., 14t Pt 1S> 

-Almon. Aneeiou, of VIlHam Pitt, 3, 105-10*. 
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are taken, is not an authority of great value in general," and the 
facts do not confirm his statements in this particular case. The 
evidence indicates that the directors came to a resolution, in the 
ordinary way, to export tea to America; 5 * and, as the law did 
not require them to do so, it is difficult to understand how a cab- 
inet resolution could have forced the measure upon them. It is 
true that the company was overstocked with Singlo tea, and de- 
sired to create a market for it;* 7 but it is certain that the di- 
rectors were not prohibited from exporting Singlo since the 
American shipment did in fact include such tea." Indeed, it 
seems that the amount and kind of tea to be shipped was de- 
termined by the directors on purely economic grounds. The 
new law was scarcely passed before they began to inquire into 
the state of the American tea trade, and the best information 
which could be secured 29 was as follows: (1) The consumption 



"Almon strongly supported the colonial contentions and in his Remem*- 
braacer much space Is given to American affairs. The Anecdote* was published 
In 1792, fourteen years after Chatham's death and nineteen years after this 
particular event Is related to have occurred. The source of many of the anec- 
dotes was Lord Temple. Of. Orenville Paper*, 8t 366, note. In the preface he 
says the anecdotes were "all of them In their day very weU known." He says 
ha kept a diary. Preface, Doublin Ed., p. v. 

""In consequence of this measure, the company . adopted the new 

system, of becoming Its own exporter." Ann sol Register, 1774, p. 47. M Ws 
are Informed that you have come to a resolution to ship tea to America." 
Greenwood and Hlgglnson to the Directors, May 4, 1773; Drake, Tea Leave*, 
208. "Being Informed that you Intend to export teas," etc., ibid., 208. mie 
candid Intimation given by you of an Intention to export them [teas] to the 
colonies," etc., ibid., 200. "Being Informed of your resolution to export a 
quantity of tea," etc., ibid., 212. "Being Informed that you have It In con- 
templation to export teas," etc., ibid., 213. 

"Drake, Tea Leave*, 242k 

»Ibid\, 246. 

** M It appears that the company . • . consulted some of the most 
eminent persons In the tea trade upon the subject. By some of the most m* 
telllgent of them It was represented aa the wildest scheme thst could be 
Imagined.** A nasal Register, 1774, p. 47. It Is true that the merchant* engaged' 
In the tea trade would be Inclined to represent the scheme as a wild one. But 
the statement In the RegMer was made after the scheme had In fact proved 
to be "the wildest • • • that could be Imagined." A considerable cor- 
respondence with merchants In the tea trade has been published by Drake, 
(Tea Leave*, 180 IT), and In thla correspondence there Is no suggestion that 
the scheme was a wild one; on the contrary It Is generally represented as en- 
tirely practicable. One unsigned memorial rather discourages the venture, bet 
even this one goes on to suggest a plan. Ibid., 218. Information on the state 
of the American trade was given by Mr. William Palmer, Gilbert BarUy, 
Thomas Walpole, Watson and Rashlefgh, etc lbid\, 189-208, 205, 211, 216, 221. 
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of tea in America was very great, 80 and at present the trade was 
supplied almost wholly from Holland j tl (2) Almost the only 
tea used was Bohea; but a demand for Singlo might be devel : 
oped gradually, and it would be well to include a small amount 
in the first shipment to test the matter; 3 * (3) There was strong 
opposition to the 3d tax; but 4 4 mankind in general are bound by 
interest," and ''the company can afford their teas cheaper than 
the Americans can smuggle them from foreigners, which puts the 
success of the design beyond a doubt" 3 * With this information 
at hand, the directors applied to the treasury for the necessary 
license, which was granted August 19 without specification of 



"Estimates of the annual consumption In the colonies ranged from five 
and a half to six million pounds. C/. Drake, Tea Leave*, 192, 193, 197, 200* 
Col. llom* Office Pap., 1773-1775, No. 447. Uiet. MBS. Cam., Hi PL 5, p. 34*. 
It wo* reported that even the Indians drank tea twice a day. Uiwt. MSB. 
Com., 14i Ft. 10, p. 131. 

"Drake, Tea Leave; 191, 192, 193, 195, 301. Letter from Boston stated 
"We are confident that not one chest .in At* hundred has been seized in tjils 
pro v luce lor two or three years *»ast. ... At New York, we are told It 
1* carted about at noon day/' Ibid., 194. By smuggling "there Is a regular 
and sufficient supply of tea, and has been for several years, equal to the de- 
mand of this whole country.'* Reed to Dartmouth, December 23, 1774; Hist. 
UBS. Com., Hi Pt. 5, p. 346. 

* Bohea was reported as "the species of tea already consumed here.** Drake, 
Tea Leave; 197. Mr. Palmer proposed to send besides Bohea, "Congo, Sou- 
chong, and Hyson, but more particularly the several species of Singlo . . • 
from a couvlctlon that, by degrees, the consumption of . Singlo tea 

might be Introduced Into America." Ioid\, 100. Of. Hid., 242. "The eon- 
sumption of Bohea tea through the continent Increases every year." Ibid., 192. 
In Nova Scotia the proportion was "20 chests Bohea, and 3 or 4 of good com- 
mon green." Jb.d., 202. At Boston, 400 Bohea, 50 groen. Ibid., 203. We> 
pole advised the Company to send to Philadelphia "Ave hundred chests of 
black teas, one hundred half chests of green teas, and seventy-five chests of 
Congo and Souchong teas." Ibid., 203. Mr. Palmer proposed sending "chests 
of Bohea tea, chests of each species of Singlo tea, together with a smaller as- 
sortment of Hyson, Souchong, and Congo teas.'* Ibid., 206. The New York 
agents thought that In New York 1500 to 2000 chests of Bohea might be sold, 
but with respect to other sorts, they were "not well Informed.** Cel. Hosts 
Office Pap., 1773-1775. No. 47. 

•Bsrkly to the Chairman, June 29, 1773; Drake, Tea Leave*, 216. "Nothing 
will be effectual short of reducing the £>rlce In England equal to that In Hol- 
land. If no other burthen than the 3d duty In the Colonies, to save that 
alone would not be sufficient profit, and the New Yorkers, etc, would soon 
break through their solemn engagements not to Import from England.** fitter 
from Boston, September 11, 1772; ibid., 193. Of. ibid^ 219. 
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any sort as to the kind of tea to be exported.* 4 An assortment 
• bad in fact already been made up by Mr. Palmer, a London 
merchant engaged in American trade, consisting of 1,586 chests 
of Bohea, 290 of Singlo, 70 of Congo, 70 of Hyson, and 35 of 
Souchong." 

To dispose of the tea in America, it was suggested that a 
branch of the company be established," but it was thought wiser 
for the present to intrust the business to well-recommended 
American merchants. June 1, Frederick Pigou informed the 
directors that he had established a firm in New York under the 
name of Pigou and Booth, and requested "the favor of that 
house having a share in the consignments. 9 ' ST July 5, William 
Kelly recommended the firms of Abram Lott and Co., and Hugh 
and Alexander Wallace." Henry White applied for a consign* 
ment, and was supported by John Blackburn of Scots Yard, 
who stated that "his consequence as a merchant of fortune* * will 
enable him to advance "the interest of the company ... as 
well as silencing any prejudices from the mode of its introduc- 
tion."" Acting on these recommendations, the directors desig- 
nated as the New York agents the three firms of Abram Lott and 
Co., Henry White, and Pigou and Booth." The merchants who 
recommended the consignees also informed the directors that 
they had a "ship, river built, called the Nancy, commanded bjr 



••The petition of the Company for a Treasury license Is given In Drake. 
Tea Leave*, 246, with Uie date April 19, 1773. This mast be an error as the 
resolution of Lord North was not Introduced until April 27, 1773. The li- 
cense Is given In Drake, 248, with the date August 20, 1773. It is possible 
that the proper date for the petition Is August 10, Instead of April 19, but 
In that case the reply from the treasury was unusually prompt 

» These flgurra are given In Drake, Tea Leaven, 245, under the heading, JTr. 
Palmer * Assortment of Tea* for America, The assortment for New Tork was 
as follows: Bohea, 568 chests; Congo, 20; Singlo, 80; Hyson, 20; Souchong, 
10; total 608. As there were exactly 608 cheats entered for freight charges 
on account of the Honey, I have assumed that Mr. Palmer's assortment was 
the one actually used by the Company. There Is the same correspondence be- 
tween the freight charges and Palmer's assortment for the other colonies, 
save Boston. Palmer's list gives 308 chest* for Boston, the freight charges 
only 384. Drake, Tea Leave*, 256, 257. 

"tfemorlal of Gilbert Barkly; Drake, Tea Leave*, 100. 

99 Drake, Tea Leave*, 208. 

»rud\, 226. 

•Jbf*., 228. 

«JM*, 806; Hew York Mercury, December 6, 1778.Dig 
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Captain Colvillc, completely fitted and ready to receive the tea 
for New York." 41 The offer was accepted, and the Nancy was 
accordingly freighted with 698 chests of tea, exported on account 
of the East India Company. 48 

From the readiness of the American merchants to act as con- 
signees, it seems clear that the later violent opposition to the 
company's new venture was not so clearly foreseen as it is some- 
times represented to have been. As late as November there ap- 
peared in New York a series of able articles, signed Poptiocda, 
which dwelt upon the benefits of commerce, and advocated the 
reception and purchase of the tea. 4 * And there were some who 
believed that there would have been little opposition had the 
New York cargo arrived before the tea was destroyed at Bos- 
ton. 44 But such views were too sanguine. The new law was dis- 
liked by all classes: 4 * by the fair trader because it gave a virtual 
monopoly to an English corporation ; 4C by the smuggler because 
it threatened to destroy the lucrative Holland trade. 41 If the 
measure was not a political trick, it did in fact cut the ground 
from under the non-importation policy of the conservatives, and 
force the issue as it had not been forced since the stamp act 
Even the policy of modified non-intercourse could be main- 
tained only by resorting to one of two methods: non-consump- 



• Drake, Tea Leave*, 254. 
«/bU., 257. 

•To The Worthy Inhabitant*; etc, Broadoide*, 1. Rlvlnato* 9 * Gazetteer. 
November 18, 177S. Lenom Broad tide*. 29. 

« Tryon to Dartmouth, January 3, 1774; New Tor* Col Doe., 8t 40T. Of 
Col Borne Office Pap., 1773-1775 No. 498, Pari Bit., ITi 1165. 

•"There la a general and spirited opposition to Its being sold.** Tho Agents 
to Tryon, December 1, 1775; Drake, Tea Leave*, 800. Of. IHd., 270. 

•The Alarm, No. 1.; JTete York Journal, October 14. 1778. BUt. MBS. Com., 
I4i pt 10, p. 176. Of. Tryon to Dartmouth, November 3, 1773 ; 2Tete Tori 
Cel. Doe., 8t 400. 

""The Introduction of the -East India Company'! tea la violently opposed 
here by a set of men who shamefully live by monopolising tea In the smuggling 
way.- Merchant In New York [Abram I^ott) to William Kelly, November 5, 
• 1778; Col. Home Office Pap., 1773-1775, No. 8M. Drake, Tea Leave*, 26*. 
Of. Tryon to Dartmouth, January 8, 1773; New York Cot. Dev., 8i 40T. Mr. 
Barkly'a proposal to establish a branch house la the colonies was "In order 
to put a final atop to that destructive trade of smuggling. 09 Drake, Tea Leave*, 
1W. The opposition, according to Tryon, was "calculated • . . 
to make popular the cause of those who are deepest concerned in tho illicit 
trade of foreign countries.** Xew York Col Doe* 8i 400. 
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tion agreements or forcible resistance to the landing of the tea, 
A non-consumption agreement which distinguished between the 
company's tea and Holland tea was scarcely practicable/* while 
one which included Holland tea would destroy the smugglers 9 
profits, besides requiring a degree of self-sacrifice not* to be 
counted on. 49 On the other hand, a resort to lawless methods of 
resistance was contrary both to the principles and to the inter- 
ests of the conservatives. It was, for the moment, no longer 
a question of absolute or partial non-importation; the question 
was whether the conservative policy could be maintained without 
resorting to radical methods. The situation gave a distinct ad- 
vantage to the radicals: for them the way was clear, but the con- 
servatives halted between the desire to maintain the non-impor- 
tation of English tea on the one hand, and the dislike of giving 
countenance to lawlessness on the other. 

The radicals were not slow to take advantage of the situation. 
October 6, 1773, there appeared in the Journal the first of a 
series of articles denouncing the new law as an obvious political 
trick, which would undermine the commerce of the colony by 
giving to the? company a monopoly of trade, and threaten the 
liberty of the people by forcing them to pay an unconstitutional 
tax." Other writers compared the tea agents to stamp com- 
missioners, and called upon them to resign under threats of per- 
sonal violence. 51 October 15, ' 'most of the merchants and many 
other inhabitants/ 9 voted an address of thanks to the London 
captains who had refused to carry the Company's tea. 8 * Early 
in November Colden wrote that if the tea came bearing the duty 
it would be opposed as a tax, while if it came without the duty 
it would be opposed as a monopoly . M Abram Lott, one of the 
consignees, believed that the tea would not be safe if it came sub- 



«• "For It was easily seen that If the tea was once landed and In the custody 
of the consignees, no associations, nor other measures, would be sufficient to 
prerent Its sale and consumption.** Annual Remitter, 1774, p. 48. 

49 "The cry then was that there was not virtue enough In the city to pre- 
vent the tea from being bought and sold." Seabury, Tho Congress Convaooed, 
2X 

»Xev> York Journal October 14, 1771. 
«JMtf., Oct 14, 21, 1778. 

»/bf*., October 21, 1773. Wdie Tort Mercury, October 25, 1778. 
"November 8, 1778; Vo* York CoK Do*, 8t 40& Digged byVjOOglC 
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ject to the duty "as almost every body in that case speaks against 
the admission of it," and even if it could be landed "there will 
be no such thing as selling it."* 4 November 24, the consignees 
were requested to declare that they would neither receive nor 
sell any of the Company's tea," and on December 1, having 
learned in the meantime that the tea would come bearing the 
duty, they publicly "declined receiving or selling it under 
that predicament."** The same day the agents addressed a 
memorial to Governor Tryon requesting him to take measures 
"for the preservation of the said tea."* 1 The governor at once ap- 
plied to Captain Asycough of the royal ship Swan "to take the 
vessel when arrived under his protection until the tea can be 
landed." 4 * 

But steps had already been taken to prevent the landing, or 
at least the consumption of the tea. November 29, 1773, the 
leading radicals prepared a document entitled The Association 
of the Sons of Liberty of New York. The preamble recited the 
history of the tea duty, and the recent legislation of Parliament 
with respect to the company. "Therefore, to prevent slavery 
. . . we, the subscribers, being influenced from a regard to 
liberty and disposed to . . . transmit to our posterity those 
blessings of freedom which our ancestors have handed down 
to us, ... do, .. . agree to associate together under 
the name and stile of the Sons of Liberty of New York, and en- 
gage ... to observe . . . the following resolutions." 
The resolutions were in substance as follows: (1) Those aiding 
or abetting the introduction of dutied tea to be treated as en- 



"Abram Lott to William Keller, November 5, 1778; Drake, Tern Leave*, 
269; Cot Borne Office Pep., 1773-1776, No. S99. 

» Brutue on the Reception of the Tea la J Am> Arch., It 25S, not*. 

"New York Mercury, December 6, 1773. Brutus, etc. In J Am. Arch., It 2BS» 
note. 

w Drake, Tea Leave; SOS. 

"Tryon to Dartmouth, December 1, 1773; Vew York Cot Doc, St 402. Hew 
York Mercury, December S, 1773. It waa this order, doubtless; that led the 
compiler of the Annual RegUter to any, "At New York It waa mdeed landed 
under the cannon of a man of war." Annual RegUter, 1774, p. SO. The sen- 
tences which Immediately follow Indicate that the writer has confused the 
disposal of the tea at New York with that made at Sooth Carolina, an error 
copied by Anderson, Btetorp of Commerce, 4i 168, and also by ICePherson, An- 



nolo of Commerce, 8s 546. 
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emies; (2) Those who buy or sell or aid or abet the purchase 
or sale of dutied tea to be treated as enemies; (3) Whether the 
duty is paid in England or America is immaterial ; (4) Those who 
transgress these rules "we will not deal with, or employ, or have 
any connection with him." 9 * The association was circulated 
for signatures, and a fortnight later, it had been signed, we are 
told, by "a great number of the principal gentlemen of the 
city, merchants, lawyers, and other inhabitants of all ranks."** 
It is likely, however, that the number of signers was not as 
- great as could be desired. In any case, the radicals decided to 
strengthen their position by the familiar device of a mass-meet- 
ing. Accordingly, on Thursday, December 16, the "committee 
of the association" called a meeting for the following day at the 
city hall to which was invited every "friend of the liberty and 
trade of America."* 1 In spite of bad weather, a "very numer- 
ous and respectable number of citizens" met at the appointed 
time and place.** Letters from Boston and Philadelphia were 
read by John Lamb, and a committee of fifteen chosen to answer 
them and to institute a correspondence with other colonies. The 
resolutions of November 29 were then read, and when the chair- 
man put the question "whether they agreed to these resolu- 
tions? it passed in the affirmative nem. can." At this point the 
mayor and recorder came in with a message from the governor, 
who proposed that the tea should be put into the fort at noon- 
day, there to remain until the council or the king or the pro- 
prietors should order it delivered. "Gentlemen," said the 
mayor, "is this satisfactory to you!" The thrice repeated nega- 
tive, which was shouted back, left no doubt that it was not. The 
chairman then put the question, "Is it then your opinion, gentle- 
men, that the tea should be landed under the circumstances V 9 
So general was the negative reply that there was no call for a 



-The A$9oda1lo% of Ihe Bono of Libert* of Vow York, November 2$. 177S; 
Broadside; 1. New York Journal December «, 177S. 

"New York Journal, December 16, 177*. Brutuo on Iho Reception of fho 
Tea In 4 Am. Are*., li 254, note. 

•Advertisement, December IS, 1773; Broodotdee, 1. Vow York Journal, De- 
cember 1* 177S. 

• Advertisement, etc.: BroadMeo, 1. A radical account estimated the at- 
tendance at 2,000. Brutus, efft* In 4 Am* Arc*., It 254, note. 
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division. The association, together with an account of the meet- 
ing, was ordered printed and sent to the neighboring colonies,** 
and the meeting was adjourned until the arrival of the tea ships. 

The leaders of this movement were undoubtedly the ultra- 
radicals like Lamb, Sears, and MacDougall. Nevertheless, they 
had so worded the association as to alienate the conservatives as 
little as possible. The association said nothing about using force 
to prevent the landing of the tea; it merely declared that the 
subscribers would have nothing to do with the landing of the 
tea, and that they would boycott any one who did. If the great 
majority of the inhabitants subscribed to the agreement and 
kept it, the boycott would prove an effective weapon, but other- 
wise it would prove to have been a useless measure. After all, 
therefore, the vital question was, did the association tacitly au- 
thorize the use of force to prevent the landing of the tea if the 
simple boycott proved insufficient? It was to the advantage of 
the radicals to leave this question unanswered, but the conserva- 
tives were anxious to have a more definite understanding in the 
matter. 

Accordingly, on Monday, December 20, Jacob Walton and 
Isaac Low solicited subscriptions to the following statement:* 4 
"Whereas an association has been lately entered into . . . 
and a doubt has arisen, whether it is the general sense of the sub- 
scribers, and the rest of the inhabitants, that the landing or stor- 
ing of the said tea should be opposed by force? We, the subscrib- 
ers, to remove the said doubt, as far as concerns our respective 
sentiments, do declare and resolve as follows: (1) That we do 
concur with the parties to the said association, that the said tea 
ought not, on any account, to be suffered to be sold or purchased 
while it remains subject to a duty. ... (2) That to cany 
this resolve into execution, a firm and vigorous opposition ought 
to be given to all persons who shall attempt to betray our liber- 
ties, either by purchasing or vending the said tea. (3) That 
we are determined to have no agency in landing or storing the 
said tea. (4) That as our liberties . . . must effectually be 

• Advertisement, etc.; Bwdridet, it Of. LmU, Ufo of John Lorn*. 77-7*. 
•Brum* on the Reception of tho Tea In J Am. Are*., It 254. note. 
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secured by a strict adherence to the preceding resolves, we do 
not conceive it necessary or expedient to hazard the peace of the 
city, by opposing the landing or storing the said tea with force.' 9 
What success this effort met with is not known. Nothing further 
is heard of it; and some months later a radical writer stated that 
hut few subscriptions were obtained, and that on Tuesday the 
attempt was abandoned. 9 * The failure at least served to define 
the position of the radicals : if force was found necessary, force 
would be used. Such, at least, was the opinion of the agents. 
December 27, they wrote to Captain Lockyear a letter to be de- 
livered upon his arrival at Sandy Hook, stating that they could 
neither receive the tea nor pay the duty, and advising him 4 'for 
the safety of your cargo, your vessel, and your person, . . . 
to return, as soon as you can be supplied with such necessaries 
as you may have occasion for."** 

Such was the situation in January, 1774; and in that month 
even the fl c ffimft 1 7 "^g^tfT^ ^ * p™ TAcf against the tea measure 
hv flppftUllilni a^aktndtn; commit ta (if correspondence.* 7 But it 
was not until April 18 that the Nancy, having been driven 
southward by adverse winds, finally arrived at Sandy Hook.** 
The letter from the consignees was there delivered to Captain 
Lockyear, who, following the advice contained in it, informed 
the committee that he desired to come up to the fort to secure pro- 
visions for his return, promising to leave the ship at Sandy Hook. 
To this the committee agreed, but it assured the public, by means 
of a broadside published April 19, that "when ever he comes up 
care will be taken that he does not enter the Custom House, and 
that no timer be lost in dispatching him."** Wednesday, April 
20, the captain came up to the city and informed the consignees by 
letter that he was "ready to deliver the said cargo according to 



•JWdL 

• Drake, Tea Lear cm, 358. For Governor Tryon's opinion of the situation of. 
Trjon to Dartmouth, January 8, 1774 ; Xew York Cot Doe., 8s 407. 

91 Amm. Jour., January 20, 1774. Rivinffton'$ Gazetteer, January 27, 1774, 

•"The Ions expected tea ship arrived last night at 8andy Hook.** To Ufa 
Public, April 10, 1774; BroadrtdeM, 1. The accounts of these proceedings are 
in Xew York Journal, April 28, 1774; New Tor* Mereurp, April 25, .1774; Rie- 
ingten'e Gazetteer, April 21, 1774. An account from the Gazette, and Gulden's 
account are In Am. AreK, It 248, 240. ^ 

•To the Public, April 10, 1774; Brootetiee, !• 
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the bill of lading." The consignees replied at once that they 
could not "take charge of the same, or any part thereof. The 
captain thereupon promised to return, and his departure was 
fixed for the morning of Saturday, April 23, at 9 o'clock. 11 
"Every friend of Irs country" was summoned to attend at 
Murray's Wharf at that time, in order that he might see "with 
his own eyes, their detestation of the measures passed by the 
ministry to enslave the country.' '" 

Meanwhile, advices had been received of the sailing of Captain 
Chambers, whose ship, the London, it was positively learned on 
Wednesday, contained a private shipment of the East India 
Company's tea." On a previous voyage, Chambers had taken 
credit to himself for being the first to refuse to carry the com- 
pany's tea, and it was with difficulty believed that he would 
now sail into the harbor with any on board. 14 The London 
arrived at Sandy Hook on Friday," # and two members of the 
committee of observation, a sub-committee appointed to watch 
the tea ships, 79 at once went on board and examined the cockets. 
Chambers denied that he had any tea, and no cockets were found. 
At four o'clock, when the ship came up to the harbor, a " num- 
ber of citizens" nevertheless threatened to examine every pack- 
age on the ship, whereupon the captain admitted that he had 
tea and delivered the cockets. He was at once ordered before 
the general committee at Fraunces' Tavern, where it was further 
learned that he was the sole owner of the tea. The whole matter 
was then communicated to the people assembled near the ship; 
and although the agreement provided for the reshipment of all 
dutied tea, nothing less than its destruction appears to have 
been thought of in the present case, so great was the resentment 
against Chambers for his duplicity. "The Mohawks," we are 
told, "were prepared to do their duty at a proper hour," but 

"Drake, Tea Leave; SftO, 300. 

»4 Am. Arch., It 248, 240. To the Public, April 21, 1774; Broadsides, 1. 
"To tho Public, April 21. 1774; Broadside*, 1. 

"4 Am. Arch., It 250. Xew Tor* Journal, April 28, 1774. RlvinffUm'g 
Gazetteer, April 28, 1774. 
"Coital to Dartmouth, May 4. 1774; | Amu Arc*., It 249. 
w 4 Am. Arch., U 250. 

»Jtf9<ji0fo»'a Gazetteer, April 21, 1774. 4 Am, Arc*., It 254, not* 
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the people were too impatient, and at 8 o'clock a number of men 
boarded the ship and dumped the tea into the harbor. No dam* 
age was done to the ship or to the remainder of the cargo, and 
at ten o'clock the crowd dispersed quietly." 

Next morning bells were rung, and at eight o'clock a great 
crowd assembled at the Coffee House. An hour later the commit- 
tee came out of the inn with Captain Lockyear, who was forthwith 
escorted b|y the people to Murray's Wharf, where he embarked 
while the band, a little incongruously perhaps, played Qod save 
the King. Sunday evening the committee of observation re- 
turned to the city and reported that Captain Lockyear hail that 
day put to sea. With him there sailed, as a passenger, Captain 
Chambers, whose ship still lay at Murray's Wharf. 4 4 Thus to 
the great mortification of the secret and open enemies of Amer- 
ica, and the joy of all friends of liberty and human nature, the 
union of these colonies is maintained.' 

The destruction of the tea was accomplished quietly and, if 
the expression is permissible, in good order. Colden wrote that 
the great part of the town was perfectly quiet" Nevertheless, 
the event aroused the old conservative fear of mob-violence, and 
the old opposition to the intrusion of the un privileged classes in 
political affairs. A letter appeared in Rivington's Gazetteer, 
protesting against the 4 4 out-rage," in which, it was maintained, 
not a twentieth part of the people shared. The author asked by 
whose authority the committee of observation acted; he denied 
that the sense of the city had been taken, and denounced the 
trial of Chambers as a ridiculous farce; signing himself a friend 
to the constitution, he declared himself a sworn foe * 4 to Cobble rt 
and Tailors so long as they take upon their everlasting and im- 
measurable shoulders the power of directing the loyal and sen- 
sible inhabitants of the city and province of New York."** 
Once more the Sons of Liberty, the mechanics, the "Cobbler* 



n|4n. Arvh^ li 250, 251, note. Cf. ibid.. 249. 
»/WA, 250. 

•There wai a ••pretty Urge number of spectator*" Colden to Dartmouth, 
May 4, 1774 ; JWoV, 249. 

»Rlri*oto* 9 $ Gazetteer, April 35, 1774. Quoted In J Am, ArcK, It 251, note. 
ThU letter called out the elaborate replj of Brutu: Rivimgton'i Gajetteor, 
May 12, 1774; reprinted la J Am. ArrK. U 254, note, 
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and Tailora," had proved too radical, — and, in any case, if the 
particular matter had been satisfactorily settled, there was no 
reason why the unfranchised classes should have assumed the 
task of settling it _ 
If the tea episode had for the moment united conservatives 
and radicals in some respects, its ultimate effect was to bring 
out more sharply than ever the essential differences between 
them. The coercive acts at once revived the old issue ab solute 
v ersus modified n on-importation] And another issue, which had 
•"always distinguished the two factions to some extent, was des- 
tined to play a much more prominent part in future contests: 
as the direction of affairs fell moro and more under the control 
of extra-legal committees, the question of whether the unfran- 
chised should properly share in the election of such committees 
became of vital importance. The co nservat ives were coming 
.to realize that if the poli cy of the p olony was henceforth to be 
Adirectcd by m oderate me n of property rather than by the mob, 
la policy of holding ninnf on their part would no longer suffice, 
The organization of the Sons of Liberty, which was now eon- 
trolled by the radicals, whether it really represented the city or 
not, was in fact grounded in a wide popular support. It was 
the essential political institution of the hour, and the conserva- 
tives realized that it would be wiser to get control of it than to 
oppose or ignore it To this end, therefore, they now directed 
their energies." - 



• M Aft«r the destruction of Captain Chamber*! tea and tome other Tlolenf 
proceedings of the pretended patriots, the principal Inhabitants began to bo ( 
apprehensive end resolved to attend the meetings of the inhabitant* when called ! 
together by hand bills. The consequence Is that Scott, MacDougall, Bean, ] 
end Lamb are all In disgrace, end the people are now directed bj more modern t# 
men." Colden to Conway, September 23, 1774; Letter-Boo), Si Sol, 
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CHAPTER V 



THE ELECTION OP DELEGATES TO THE FIRST 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 

The tea episode was hardly closed before the coercion acts 
opened the way for a determined effort to carry out the con- 
servative policy. The Boston port act reached New York from 
England on Thursday, May 12, 1 and was at once re-printed and 
circulated about the city in the form of handbills.* The con- 
servatives were determined to take the initiative, and within the 
next two days, probabl}' on Friday, May 13, a notice was posted 
at the Coffee House, inviting the merchants to meet at the 
"house of Mr. Samuel Fraunces, on Monday evening, May 16. 9n 
About the same time, v^ry likely after the above notice was 
posted, the radicals held a meeting composed, it was said, of 
"a number of respectable merchants and the body of mechanics," 
at which there was named a committee of twenty-five, which 
included the leading members of the old committee of the as- 



'"Last Thursday Captain Couper arrived from London In 27 days. By him 
wo haro received . . . Act of Parliament, that shuti up your Port the 
drat of June.** New York Letter, May 14, 1774 ; Bottom Gazette, May 23, 1774. 
Of. 4 Am. AroK., li 280, note. 

'It appears to hare been printed twice. One broadside contained tbo act 
alone. The Alarming Boston Port Act, etc; Broodtiiee, 1. Another, probably 
printed on Saturday, contained the act together with some London letters. 4 As*. 
Arch., It 280, note. 

*4 Am. AroK, It 203. It Is sometimes Implied that thla meeting waa called 
by the merchants aa a result of a letter written to Boston promising hearty 
support by New York. Cf. Leake, Life of Joh* Lamb, 87. The letter In question 
was, however, not written till May 14. It was published In the Boston Qa*ette 
May 23, and the merchant s In New York learned of It, for the first time 
apparently, from the Boston Octette towards the end of the month. 0/. Golden 
to Tryon, May 81, 1774; Letter-Book, Si 348. New York Mercury, June «, 
1774. The Tlew of Leake Is derived from a New York letter dated May 81* 
C/. 4 Am, AreK, li 200, note. 
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sociation of the Sons of Liberty, and a number of conservatives.* 
From the sequel, and from the composition of this committee, it 
is to be inferred that the radicals were preparing to check-mate 
the conservative move by offering this committee at the meet- 
ing on Monday. The widespread indignation which had been 
aroused by the Boston port act, doubtless led them to suppose 
that there would he no serious opposition to the appointment of 
such a committee, or, indeed, to a return to the radical policy 
of absolute non-importation. 

In any case, both parties were present at the meeting on Mon- 
day, which, it appears, was so large as to make an adjournment 
to the Exchange necessary;* and the central point of interest was 
the contest between them over the nomination of the new com- 
mittee. The conservatives appear to have had a majority. 
Isaac Low was made chairman, and it was agreed, probably 
without opposition, that a new committee should be nominated 
that evening, to be confirmed at a future meeting called for 
that purpose. The radicals then evidently proposed that the 
committee should be limited to twenty-five, and presented the 
ticket which they had already prepared at an earlier meeting. 
To oppose this ticket, upon which the radicals had very shrewdly 
placed representatives of both factions, would put the conaer- 
vatives in a bad light; to accept it without modification would 
place the movement in the hands of the radicals. The conaer- 

•*A Committee of Twenty-Five: The following are nominated by a number 
of merchants and the Body of Mechanics of thla city to be a Committee of 
Correspondence for It with the neighboring Colonies. John Alaop. Theophylact 
Bache, P. V. R. Livingston, Ixaac Sears, Da rid Johnston, Alexander MacDongall, 
Thorn ns Randall, Leansrd Ltspenard. Jacobtm Van Zsndt. Thomas res mall, Rich- 
ard Tates. John Broome, Nicholas Hoffman, Abram Walton, Henry Remsen* 
George Browne, Peter T. Cnrtenlns, Abram P. Lott,*J*|JJT Aspmwall, Gerard W. 
Beekman. Abram Duryee, Joseph Bull, Richard Sharp,, Thomas Marston, Frmav 
els Lewie." Broadsides, 1. 

•The meeting was cal)ed to meet at Frannces Tavern. The minutes of the 
Committee state that certain persona "did accordingly appear at the time and 
place appointed, and then and there," etc., 4 Am. AroK, li 294. On the other 
hand, the official account! of the meeting, printed In a broadside. Is headed, 
"At a Meeting at the Exchange, May 10, 1774." Broadsides, 1. In other places 
the minutes of the Committee also assert thst the meeting was held at the 
Vxehaage. 4 Am, Arch., It 298. ' IS. The Mercury, May 23. 1774. also gtvea 
the Rxchsnge as the piece. A New York Letter says the meeting was at the 
Coffee House. 4 Am. ArcK, It 299, note. 
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vatives refused to do either; they accepted the ticket substan- 
tially, but rejected the plan of limiting the committee to twenty- 
live. To the radical ticket of twenty-five the conservatives con- 
sequently opposed a ticket of fifty, consisting of twenty-three 
members of the radical slate, and twenty-seven others. When 
the question was put, "Whether the committee of fifty be ap- 
pointed, or twenty-five V 9 it was carried for the fifty.* 

The committee thus nominated had yet to receive the "appro- 
bation of the public;" that is, it had, in some manner, to be 
elected. But if the work of the conservatives was thus not 
fully accomplished, the radicals had at least been disarmed. 
Since twenty-three of the candidates were of their own choos- 
ing, they could not well oppose the election of the fifty without 
laying themselves open to the charge of acting from interested 
motives. The fifty might, with more truth than was ordinarily 
the case, be considered as representing the will of the people; 
and it was precisely as representing the will of the people that 
the radicals had always claimed authority for the actions of 
their own committees. The conservatives quickly followed up 
the advantage they had thus gained. On Tuesday handbills 
were circulated which announced that in order to observe all 
the necessary formalities for constituting "a committee duly 
chosen," a second meeting would be held at the coffee house on 
Thursday, May 19, at one o'clock. Not the merchants merely, 



• At a meeting at the Exchange, May 16, 1774 ; Broa<hide* p 1. The Account 
la a Tery brief one, and glre* no Indication of rivalry except the sentence 
quoted In the text. The names of the fifty am given. They Include all of the 
twenty-Arc, except John ARplnwall and Francis Lewis, Lewis wss afterwards 
added. Besides these, the Committee of Fifty consisted of the following: Wil- 
liam Bayard. Philip Livingston, Charles MeRrer*. Charles Xlcoll, John Moors, 
Isaac Low, James Duane, Edward Latght, Rllas Deahrosses, William Walton. 
John De Lancey, Miles Sherhrook, John Thnrman, John Jay, Benjamin Booth. 
Joseph Hallet, Charles Shaw, Alexander Wallace, James Jauncey, Gabriel 
H. Ludlow, Gerardus Duychlnck, Peter Van Bcuaack, Hamilton Young, 
Peter Goelet, Abram Brasher, David Van Horn, William McAdam, 
BreadHdet, 1. "In spite of all that could he doue by the old committee, which 
consisted of eight or ten flsmlng patriots without property, or anything alas 
nut Impudence, a new committee was chosen, consisting of 50 members, most 
of them men of sense, coolness, and property.** New York Letter. May 81, 1774 { 
| Am. ArcK, It 209, note. For other accounts of the election, see ibid., 2ftt* 
Colden, Utter>Boo*, 8i 340. New Tor* (7oL Doc,, 8i 433. The broadside 
Is reprinted in Lamb, HM. cf the Cff* of Xew York, It 760, 770. 
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but 4 the inhabitants of the city and county, " were requested to 
attt-nd for the purpose of approving "of the committee nomi- 
nated," or of appointing "such other persons as in their dis- 
cretion and wisdom may seem meet"* Yet, as if to deprecate 
as far as possible any tendency to act upon this last suggestion, 
a second handbill was circulated a few hours before the time 
appointed for the meeting, setting forth the wisdom and dis- 
cretion of supporting those who had been nominated in a more 
or less legitimate way. s Whatever may have been the result 
of this appeal, at one o'clock "a great concourse of the inhab- 
itants" met at the Coffee House. As before, both parties were 
present. They may very likely have appeared, as Bancroft 
says, "in array; on the one s'.de men of property, on the 
other tradesmen and mechanics"; but it is questionable whether 
the mass of the people were ready to "found a new social 
order. Ml * The men of property seem rather to have been in 
the majority ; in any case they again named Isaac Low chairman, 
who presently made a speech in which there was little hint of a 
new social order, lien were urged to act according to the 
"dictates of calm reason only," and to set aside "all little party 
distinctions, feuds and animosities." 11 The names of the fifty 
were then proposed, and confirmed by the meeting, "and Mr. 
Francis Lewis was added to the latter by unanimous consent. " 11 
That the Committee of Fifty-One, nominated and elected in 



f 4 Am. Ar<rh. 303, 204. „ • 
•*"TI« therefore hoped that . . .the eholoe [will lie] confirmed without 

any ftlnUter opposition from narrow and ungenerous sentiments," 4 Am. Arch., 

li 'JOS. not*. 
•Ibid., 203, 294. 

'•Bancroft U\*t. of 1h* United State*. 4t 10. These atstcments are based 
npon the letter of Gouvcrneur Morris to Mr. Penn, Maj 20, 1774. "Yesterday 
I was present at a grand dlTlslon of the dtj, and these ,..107 fellow 
eltltcns . . . falrlj contended about the future forms of our gorernment, 
whether It should be founded upon aristocratic or democratic principle*, i; 
stood In the balcony, and on mj right hand were ranged all the people of prop- j 
ertj. with somo few dependents, and on the other all the tradesmen.*' Th» * 
entire letter Is well worth coniulttng for those who wish to understand the , 
sltustlon at tblsj point. Trlnted In full In 4 Am. Arch., It 343. Cf. Dawson, ' 
M'r»tchr*Ur County, 12, note. 

"4 Am. Arch., li 204. 205. tfeie Tor* Uenmrp, Maj 23, 1774. Quoted la 
Dawnon. The Park and iU Vicinity. 57. 

"4 Am. Arch., It 205. "And Franels Lewis added If em. Con." New Tori 
Mercury, May 23, 1774. Lewis wai one of the twenty-fire, 
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this manner, represented a victory for conservative ideas is 
•clear enough: 1 * the movement from first to last was in the 
hands of conservative leaders/'while the committee, as finally 
composed, included only twenty-four of the slate prepared at 
the radical caucus, with twenty-seven added by the merchants. 
But the majority, thus numerically stated, fails in a signal man- 
ner to express the real force with which the committee was to 
stand for moderation and conservatism, not to say hesitation. 
Possible though it is to speak broadly of the two factions of 
merchant and mechanic, of conservative and radical, it is yet 
necessary to remember that by no means was there perfect homo- 
geneity within either of these two factions. Of the twenty-four 
members taken from ths committee nominated by the mechanics, 
not all were radical Sons of Liberty like Isaac Sears or Alex- 
ander MacDougall; 14 of the remaining twenty-seven members, 
not all certainly were ready, like Peter Van Schaack, to stand 
for the king in the face of steady and unrelieved persecution, 
when the appeal to arms finally came. These were the two ex- 
tremes: there were perhaps eleven men in the committee who 
might be classed with Sears and MacDougall, 18 nearly twice that 
number remained loyal to the king. 19 Between these extremes 



°A letter to Boston, ascribed by Thomas Young to James Rlrlngton, says: 
"Yon may rest assured no non-Im. nor non -exportation will be agreed upon, either 
fcere or at Philadelphia. The power orer our crowd Is no longer in the hands 
1 -of Sears, Lamb, and inch unimportant persons. . their power . . 

•expired instantly upon the election of the . . . Fifty-one, In which there 
Is a majority of Inflexibly honest, loyal, and prudent citizens." Quoted In 
Thomas Tonne to John Lamb, June 19, 1774 ; Lamb MSS^ (1774-1775). It was 
the general opinion. C/. J in. Arch., It 299, note, 872. Colden, Letter-Booh, 
*t 242, 433. Hew York CoL Dee., 81 438. 

**The radical committee of twenty-fire wss composed partly of constrrattrea, 
probably In order that It might be more readily accepted at the meeting of 
May 16. Al«op t Bache, Richard Tates, 8harp, were of this sort 

u July 8. eleven members formally withdrew from the Committee. They may 
be taken as the extreme radicals. They were: Lewis, llallttt, MacDougall. P. 
Y. B. LlTlngston, Sears. Randall, Lott Ltspenard, Broome, Brasher, Tan Zandt. 
-Bee below, note 43. All of these bnt Hallett and Rraaher were members of the 
twenty-fire, 

"Flick, LoyulUm in New Tors, 22, note 4, says that "no less than twenty- 
one members of the Committee later became avowed loyalists.** He makes 
James Doane a loyalist, howerer, which Is of course an error. I hare found 
only nineteen of the committee who can be called loyalists. They are: Alsop, 
Bayard. Bache. NlcolU Moore, Low, Lalght Pearsall. Wm. Walton. Abr. Walton. 
Tates, De Lancey, Sherbrooke. Thurman. Wallace, janncey. Tan Schaack, Toung, 
McAdam. 
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stood the remaining members of the committee: unlike those 
who ultimately became loyalists, they were ready for forcible 
resistance when that seemed to them the only alternative; un- 
like the Sons of Liberty, they believed in negotiation and com- 
promise, they feared the growing political influence of the un- .' 
franchised, the "levelling spirit of New England/' 1 ' For the* 
moment, therefore, the middle group worked with the more ex- 
treme conservatives for the accomplishment of two main ob- 
jects—the settlement of the quarrel with England along con- ^ 
servative lines, and the exclusion of the unfranchised classes, 
and their leaders from further political influence. 

The new committee met for the first time on Monday, May 
23. An organization was effected by the election of Isaae Low 
as chairman and John Alsop as deputy chairman. 11 A sub- 
committee was immediately appointed to answer an important 
letter from Boston, which stated that the port act had been met 
in that city by resolutions of complete non-intercourse, and re- 
quested the support of New York in the passage of a similar 
measure. 1 * The merchants of New York, however, had already 
voted down complete nun-intercourse, and had declared for the* 



" Philip Livingston was one who "stems to dread New England, the lerelltng \ 
spirit," etc WorU of John Adam; 2t 351. "Mr. MacDougall gavs a caution, : 
to avoid every expression here which looked like an allusion to the last appeal. 
He says there Is a powerful party here who are Intimidated by fear of a civil 
war . . . another party, he ssys, are Intimidated lest the levelling spirit 
of New Englsnd should propagate Itself Into New York. Another party are> 
prompted by Episcopalian prejudice against New England. Another party are 
merchanta largely concerned In navigation, and therefore afraid of non-Im- 
port atlon . . . agreements. Another party are those who are looking ' 
np to government for favors.- Ibid., 350. Of. Flick, Loyoltom in Vew TarftV 
30. 31. 

»4 Am. Arch., It 205. Veto York Mercury, May 30 v 1774. Duane, Jay, an* 
Van Schaack were appointed a committee to draw np a set of rnlea for tbe> 
regulation of the committee's procedure. One week later. May 30. rules were 
reported and adopted. Among others were rules providing that the secretary 
should not be a member of the committee : that no question once determined by 
a majority should be reconsidered except with the consent of a majority: 
that the committee should meet on adjournment and If special meetings were- 
called a printed notice must be left at each member's bouse: that the meetings 
were to be secret, free access to the records being granted to the public only 
In the presence of a member; and that absences should be punished by fines, 
4 Am. Are*., li 208, 209. 

••4 Am. Arch., 1, 20* 207. For proceedings In Boston cf. (bid. t 831. Thomas- > r 
Toung to John Lamb, May 13, 1774; Lamb MS8. (1774-1775). . ' C 
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non-importation of such commodities only as were now or might 
in the future be taxed by the English gorernment. But such 
a policy, while it might be serviceable in resistance to taxation, 
was scarcely applicable to the situation in which the port act 
would place Boston on the first of June. The question that now 
faced the conservative^ was consequently a serious one. Of 
three possible answers, one must be returned: to refuse the re- 
•quest of Massachusetts and maintain the conservative policy 
r of modified non-intercourse; to grant the request of Slassachu- 
: setts and identify themselves with the radicals; or to suggest 
'some new method of procedure. Tbe port act had aroused popu- 
lar sympathy to such an. extent as to make the first impracticable 
for the moment, even had the committee itself wished to leave 
Massachusetts without support. The second was out of the ques- 
tion, since it would be virtually equivalent to a surrender of all 
the ends gained in the long struggle with the Sons of Liberty. 
A new method of procedure was therefore suggested: the com- 
mittee proposed a continental congress* to which all questions 
involving the relations of the colonies to the mother country 
should be referred. 20 The sub-committee accordingly prepared 
a carefully worded letter, dated May 23, in reply to the Bos- 
ton correspondence; the offering of sympathy with, which the 
letter opened was chilled by the reminder that no action could 



* Bancroft li authority for the statement that the old committee of the 
#o*# of Liberty "Were the first to propose a general congress. These recom- 
mendations they forwarded through Connect'cnt to Bo*ton. with entreaties 
to that town to stand firm.** Htetorw of the Unites State*, 4i 0. Roberts, New 
York, St 3S9, says that a recommendation for a congress was sent, to Boston, 
dated May 14, and signed by Sears and -MacDongall. It Is certain that a letter, 
dated May 14. was sent to Boston, for extracts of such a letter Were published 
In the Boston Oesette, May 23. 1774. The letter la obrlously from a radical 
source, and may very well neve been written by MacDougall, but there Is no 
suggestion In It, so far as published, for a continental congress. I hare had the 
Boston newspapers, for this period examined, but without finding In them any 
letter from New York signed by Sears and MacDougall, or any earlier than that 
of the Fifty-One suggesting a general congress. When the Boeton Oesette con- 
taining the extracts mentioned above reached New York towards the end of 
the month, the committee made a strict enquiry "to find out the author and 
hare in particular called upon the late committee to answer whether or not 
they had wrote, or know anything of the writing of that letter— which all deny.** 
•Colden to Tryon, May 31. 1774 ; Letter-Booh, St 848. The next number of tha 
Mercury contained a formal disclaimer of the letter. New York Uerowre, June 
* 1774. 
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,be of permanent benefit which 'did not express the united voice 
of the colonies; the committee could, therefore, return no an- 
swer with reference to the "expedient" suggested by the Bos- 
ton letter, but emphasized the necessity of immediately as- 
sembling a general congress.* 1 The plan was favorably received 
in many colonies, and ultimately Massachusetts also agreed to 
it" 

But by referring the matter to a general congress the con- 
servatives had by no means rid themselves of the troublesome 
question of n oi^BTj^ort^ioB^ A congress once determined upon, 
it became necessary to elect delegates to it, and in this eleo- 
tion the old issues reappeared: were the delegates to be con- 
ianatiyes or ~H ;/>nl - and in e ither case were they to be in- 
str ucted to work for abso lute non-importation or for modified 
no n-importati on T The possession of the committee of Fifty-One 
doubtless gave the conservatives a great advantage. The com- 
mittee did in a sense represent the city, and to it fell the impor- 
tant function of taking the initiative. But after all the commit- 
tee^ was extra-legal, and it had no authority except the authojrit 
of popular support. It could^therefore, jfljily prop 
*^must 



be decided JT^ 
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voters alone to act as the people, or were the unfranchised also to 
be included! Were the decisions to be by ballot or by mass- 
meeting demonstrations! The radicals saw clearly enough that 
the conservatives, under the lead of the Fifty-One, would work 
for conservative candidates, for modified non-importation in- 
structions, and for a limitation of the franchise to the free- 
men and freeholders. On these issues they prepared for the con- 
test. Their only hope of success lay in securing recognition for 
the unfranchised classes, and, in order to give weight to the 
claims of these classes, a committee was formed, known as the 
"Committee of Mechanics," which was virtually a continuation 
of the organization of the Sons of Liberty. Ostensibly repre- 
senting the mechanics only, this committee was in fact the chief 
instrument through which the radical leaders made their deter- 
mined fight for the election of delegates to the first Continental 
Congress.*^ 

Not unnaturally the radicals, took the initiative by raising 
the question in the committee of Fifty-One. June 27, Mao- 



4**11 made a motion relative to the "most eligible mode of 
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ter until the next meeting. June 29, the radicals forced the issue 
by a motion which revealed the object at which they were aim- 
ing. Assuming that the committee of mechanics was of co- 
ordinate authority with the Fifty-One, it was proposed that a 
ticket of five persons to be named by the letter should be referred 
to the former for its concurrence, and tEen^to the freeholders 
and freemen. Confident, however, in the strength of their po- 
sition, the conservatives felt that it should be no part of their 
program to recognize any other organization as sharing with the 
Fifty-One the right to act for the city and county." At the ; 
next meeting of the committee, July 4," the proposition of 
MacDougall was accordingly voted down," and an essentially 
similar motion, without the objectionable clause, was made by 
Mr. Bache. 2 * Defeated at this point, the radicals allowed the 
motion of Mr. Bache to pass without a division; but they at 
once assumed the offensive again by offering a ticket which 
they doubtless believed the conservatives might accept, but * 
which, they nevertheless felt confident, would as a whole repre- 



paper under the date of Juno 22. It waa reprinted In a New York broadside, 
entitled, "To the Inhabitants of the City and Colony of New York." The author 
proposes that In each province those Qualified to rote for assemblymen should 
proceed In the usual manner to elect deputies to a provincial conrentlon, which 
should In turn elect from Its own number delegates to the congress. The 
deputies from each county might then act as a county committee, and tha 
provincial convention appoint a standing central committee. The author urgea 
above everything that the election ahould be by some method which would secure 
the "actual, not the virtual" representation of tha people, It waa urged 
la other words, that extra-legal, far more than legal, activity needs to he broadly 
based In order to be efficient Ibid. This article without heading or signature. 
Is printed In 4 Am. Arch., It 441. 

"It was again voted to postpone. 4 Am. Arch., It 307. 

M When the committee met there was awaiting It a letter from the Mechanics' 
committee, dated July 4. I have not found the letter. Cf. however, advertise- 
ment, July ft, 1774 ; Broadside*, 1. 

" The following voted against MacDougall's motion : Bayard, Alaop, Ifarstoa, 
Toung, Sharp, Bull, Ludlow, Sherbrooke, Beekman, Shaw, Wallace, Goelet, Day- 
chlnck, Lalght, Booth, Win. Walton, McAdam, Bache, Da Lancey, Yates, NlcoU* 
Remsen, Sherman, McBvera. The following voted for It: Curtenlua, Lawte, 
Sears, P. V. B. Livingston, Llspenard, Van Zandt, Brasher, Moore, Lott, Randall, 
Hallett, Broome, MacDougall. 4 Am. Arch., It 80S. 

*• "To nominate five persons to meet In a general congress . . • ; and 
that the freeholders and freemen ... be summoned to appear at a catv 
venlent place to approve or disapprove of such persona." Carried without a 
division, /bid. 
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sent radical views. The ticket proposed consisted of Isaac Low, 
James Duane, Philip Livingston, John Morin Scott, and Alexan- 
der MacDougall. The first two were preeminently of the con- 
servative party; the last two were in an equal sense radicals. 
.But Philip Livingston was neither the one nor the other; and 
, certainly no one could have been named more likely to win 
the support of the conservatives for the ticket, and at the same 
time secure a virtual representation for radical views in the 
congress. 29 The conservatives were, however, too confident of 
their position to accept any doubtful compromises — indeed, 
. th^y were probably too much opposed to the last two names on 
the ticket to accept it in any case — and the names of Scott and 
MacDougall were presently replaced by those of John Alsop and 
John Jay.* 

The nomination thus made was to be presented to the "inhab- 
itants" of the city and county for confirmation or rejection on 
Thursday, July 7, at the city hall.' 1 While the conservatives 
perhaps expected to meet with some opposition in the election 
of their ticket," it does not appear that they gave themselves 



9 rhlllp Livingston wae the fourth son of Philip, second lord of the manor. 
He took an actlTo part In the Revolution, and waa a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. Ills whole career makes It clear that be was by no means 
Inclined to submit to British restrictive measures. On the> other hand, he 

-was connected with the colonial Ti«tofr«gr | and w»« ftn»wn to be opposed to 
the growing Influence of the unfranchi sed classes. "Seems to dread New 

^lLBftllUlU, OS levelling spirit, etc! UuiU wesou thrown out of the Goths and 
•Vandals ; mention was made of our hanging the Quakers, etc.*' Work* of John 
JMomi, Si 851. 

•The dlTlslon on the radical ticket was 95-12. being the same as on Mac- 
Dougall** motion same that Lewis voted with the conserratlres. De Lencey 
then moved that the committee proceed to nominate five candidates, "when the 
following had . . . the greatest number of voices, . . . vis.: Philip 
Livingston, John Alsop, Isaac Low, James Duane, John Jay." 4 Am. Arch., 
It 808. "I am told a violent effort wss made In the committee to have John 
Scott an eminent lawyer, and Alex. MacDougall, the Wilkes of New Tors, 
named In place of Jay and Alsop." Colden to Dartmouth, July 6, 1774 ; 
New Tor* Cot. Doc., 8t 488: Letter-Boot, 2t 848. 

"4 in, Arch., It 80S, 809. Advertisement, 5th July, 1774 ; Broadside*, J. 
To The Inhabitants, etc., July 5. 1774 ; IMd. 

•A broadside writer hoped that the "voice of the committee will be the 
voice of the people." Nevertheless, In view of the existence of "turbulent tem- 
pers,'* and the lata attempt to appoint a committee of twenty-five, he fears 
objections may be raised on Thursday, and a . demand be made for a "poll." 
Against the latter, he counsels resistance. To the Inhabitants, etc*, July 5, 
1774; Broadsides, 1. 
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much concern about the matter. The radicals, on the other 
hand, were far from idle during the three days from Monday to 
Thursday. On Tuesday, July 5, the Committee of Mechanics o ^ ; 
met at Edward Bardin's tavern, and, having taken into consid- .« " 
eration the ticket nominated by the Fifty-One, rejected the r „ J 
names of Duane and Alsop, which they replaced by the names * t 
of Leonard Lispenard and MacDougalL** The nest day a ^ 
broadside was circulated announcing that this ticket would be |V 
proposed at the meeting on Thursday in opposition to the 
ticket of the Fifty-One. Candidates had thus been nominated; * 
a platform was necessary. Tuesday, July 5, a broadside was 
accordingly circulated by the radical leaders, calling a meeting 
1 'in the fields" for six o'clock the following evening.* 4 This 
meeting was presided over by MacDougall, who announced 
that the principal business of the evening was to counteract, as 
far as possible, the "vile arts" of their enemies in "distracting 
the councils of America." For this purpose a series of resolu- 
tions was twice read, "and the question being separately put 
on each of them, they were passed without one dissentient." 

I In essence, these resolutions asserted that, since the liberties 
of America could best be preserved by a policy of absolute non- 1 
jntasgllgfi Mag Sock ^ Agates shoul d be empowered (and 
were thereby e mpowered) to bind the province to such a policy. 
The committee of correspondence was formally instructed ^ 
to carry out these resolutions, which were printed and sent to ^ 
all of the colonies as expressing the well-considered sentiments *' ' A 
^ 

•» "Advert 'eement. At a general meeting of the Committee of Mechanics, at 
the home of Edward Bardfn, yesterday evening, tbe nomination of the Com- 
mittee of Merchants, of deputies . . . was taken Into consideration, and 
. . . a negative was placed upon Messrs. Dusne and Alsop, and Mr. 
Leonard Llcpenard and Mr. Alexander MacDougall were nominated In thcftr 
■tead. And aa the Committee of Merchant* did refuse tho Mechanics a rep- 
resentative en their body, or to consult with their committee, or offer the names 
of the person* nomlnsted to them for their concurrrence, the mechan'.ca . . . 
and every other friend to the liberty of his country, are . . . requested to 
attend at the general meeting at the City Halt tomorrow (being Thursday) at 
12 o'clock ... to give their voices for the fivo following persons, or to 
choose such others aa they may think proper. Isaac Low, Philip Livingston, 
John Jay, Leonard Lispenard, Alexander MacDoogalL Wednesday, July S, 1774." 
-Broadtidtt, 1. 

» Advertisement, July 5, 1774 : /bid. Dawson, The Perk end its Yieinit*. 61. 
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of the city." The radicals now had a ticket and a platform; 
with those in hand they were ready, like any modern party, to 
"go before the people" on the following day. 

The proceedings of the meeting at the city hall on Thurs- 
day, July 7, are known only imperfectly. Ostensibly, both fac- 
tions attended with no other purpose than the election of dep* 
uties. No election, however, for reasons which can only be con* 
jectured, took place. It is possible that the vote was indecisive; 
or it may be that the conservatives prevented the question from 
coming to a vote at all, foreseeing, from the result of the meet- 
ing in the Fields the day before, that a mass-meeting vote, from 
which the unfranchised could tfot well be excluded, would 
probably defeat their ticket. Whatever the reason, the fact 
is that a new method of election was determined upon, so 
vaguely defined, nevertheless, that both factions evidently re- 
garded it with favor. The new method amounted substantially 
to this: The Committee of Fifty-One and the Committee of 
Mechanics, acting together, were to canvass the city and county 
for votes on the candidates already nominated by the two fac- 
tions." That this plan might be carried out with no unnecet- 



* It wan at this meeting that Alexander Hamilton U alleged to hare made 
an mthiiMlMtlc speech. Cf. Hamilton. Work* of Hamilton, li 22, 23. I have 
found no contemporary reference to the fact. Of, alao, Dawson, Weatchteter 
County. 25. note. The resolutions adopted were In suhstiince at follows: (1) 
Port Act unconstitutional; (2) An attack on one colony Is an attack on all; 
(3) Closing of any port unconstitutional; (4) General non-lmportaUon agree- 
ment will reault In repeal of Tort Act; (fl) New York delegatea to be instructed 
for general non-Importation agreement; (0) Thla meeting will abide by all 
measures of congress for a bore object a; (7) A provincial convention would be 
a proper method of choosing deputies to congress ; counties requested to appoint 
delegate* to such a convention If they appprove of It ; (8> Subscription to be 
circulated to aid people In Itoston suffering from Tort Act ; <Q) Committee of 
Correitpondence for the city Instructed to carry out tl«elr resolutions, which are 
to be printed and sent to other colonies, Xtao Torh Mercury, July 11, 1774* 
Mrinfflon't Gazetteer, July 14. 1774. | Am. Arc*., It 312, SIS. Dawson, 
Wr$t*hr*trr County, 61. Hamilton. Worla of ItamUton, li 21-23. Leake glvee 
the date of thla* meeting Incorrectly. Life of John tame, 93. 

M The proceedings of this meeting are related In the Minutes of the Committee 
of Fifty One aa follows: « ... It was unanimously agreed that thla 
committee appoint a committee of their body to attend with the Committee of 
the Mechanics at Mr, Fraimees' at 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. In order te> 
appoint two or more persona In each ward . . .to take with them a list 
of the five persons nominated by thla committee, and alio a Hat of the Ave per- 
sons nominated by the Committee of the Mecbanlca , • , and exhibit to the 
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sary delay, the Fifty-One assembled at six o'clock the same- 
evening and appointed a auh-eoiiimittec to meet with a similar 
committee from the Mechanics nt Fraunces' Tavern on the 
following day. The suh-coiiiniittee was instructed to offer to 
the Mechanica the following plan for carrying out the agree- 
ment made at the city hall:" (1) that the two subcommittee! 
should appoiut two or mow persons in each ward; (2) that the 
persona so appointed should take the ticket nominated by the 
Fifty-One and the ticket nominated by the Mechanics, and 
present both of them to the 44 freeholders, freemen, and such 
of the inhabitants who pay taxes;" (3) that each voter should 
be permitted to sign either ticket. This plan, while conceding 
something in the matter of suffrage, made individual selection 
impossible. It was very likely designed by the Fifty-One for 
the express purpose of defeating MacDougall, since it forced 
those who might be willing to sacrifice Duane or Alsop for Mae- 
Dougall \and the popularity of MacDougall made it probable 
that there were many such) to sacrifice both of them. So, in 
any case, the sub committee of the Mechanic* interpreted it 
Consequently they objected to the plan, and proposed in its 
stead that the seven candidates should be offered as a single list, 
from which each voter should choose any five, the five receiving 
the highest number of vote* to be declared elected.* 1 To this 

freeholders freemen, siwl such of the Inhabit nut* who? pay taxes, both Hats, 
leaving It to their election to sign either, (or the Ave names nominated by the 
committee, or for the Ave nominated by the Committee, of Mechanic*" | Am. * 
Arch., li :Hrt>. Thla purports to be an exact statement of the resolution entered 
into st the City IU1I; It I* Impossible to say whether It In so, or whether It ( 
Is merely the P!fty -One's Interpretation of that agreement. The latter supposi- 
tion I* borne out by a letter of MacOougall's, published two days letter, f* 
which he announces his resignation as a candidate. "When I consider the 
manner In which the Committee of Correspondence have determined to carry 
the resolution at the City Hall Into execution, 1 conceive your votes cannot 
be properly taken. They have determined that the papers containing the names 
of the Ave vcrnon* nominated by the Committee of Correspondence, and the Are 
nominated by the Committee of Mcchan'c* shall he presented to the voters, and 
that they mu»t vote for one or other of the Ave ... or not be allowed 
to vote at all. This deprives the people of voting for any Ave of the neve*." 
MscDongsIl to the Freeholders, July ft. 1774; JffresiMeVi, t. 

"4 .4m. .4 reft., it so*. The committee consisted of: llsllett, Shaw, Sears, 
Goelet, Lewis, Curtenlus. Sharp* Lalght, Bull. fWo\, 810. 

" "That seven columns should be ruled, one for each of the persons nominated, 
and that the elector's nsme should be put down and the persons In respective, 
columns for whom be should vote.*' MacDougall to the Freeholders, July 
1774 ; flroad»i4e&, 1, (125] 
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it appears that the conservatives in turn refused to agree, for* 
on Saturday MacDougall resigned as a candidate on the ground 
that the plan of the Fifty-One was unfair. 3 * There is no evi- 
dence that the canvass was ever made. 

So far as the election of delegates was concerned, the situa- 
tion was now precisely what it had been; the Fifty-One had 
nevertheless been forced to recognize the Committee of Me- 
chanics, and had found it impossible to limit the suffrage to 
freeholders and freemen. It was not the Mechanics 9 Commit- 
tee, however, which particularly sharpened the edge of conser- 
vative resentment, but the fact that the radical members of the 
Fifty-One used every effort outside of the committee to defeat 
the execution of measures which they were unable successfully 
to resist within the committee. The meeting of the Fields, July 
6, which had contributed more than anything else to the fiasco- 
at the city hall, had been presided over, and very likely in- 
stigated and called, by a member of the Fifty-One, without 
its sanction, in his mere private capacity. Such proceedings 
could not pass without notice. Accordingly, at the meeting of 
the committee in the evening of July 7, Mr. Thurman introduced 
a resolution of censure, disavowing the meeting in. the Fields 
and its proceedings, on the grounds, first, that no individual 
had authority to call a meeting of the city, and second, that no* 
series of resolutions should be agreed to by the city, until well 
considered by the committee and presented by it to the public 
in the regular manner. 40 This resolution, which passed by a 
vote of twenty-one to nine, 41 was followed by a motion to pub- 
lish the minutes of the committee relating to it, which was also- 
carried, by a vote of thirteen to nine — eight members apparently 



•| Am. ArrK, It 310. Extracts of ft* Proceeding*, July 7, 1774; BroaS- 
Me; 1. Riri*ytoH 9 s Gazetteer, July 14. 1774. Xeno York* Mercury. July ll r 
1774. 

«• Affirmative: Bull. Itemaen, Altop, McRvers, Beekman, 8harp, Young, Booth, 
Wallace, Thurman, Nlcoll, Bacbe, Lalght, Wn. Walton, Shaw, Goelet, Moor*, 
Hoffman, Sherbrook, Bayard, Ludlow. AVpoNre; Lewis, P. V. B. Livingston, 
Llspenard, Sears, Randall, Curtenlus, MacDougsU, Lott, Hallett I Am, Arck,, 
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having left the chamber before the vote was taken/ 1 If a con- 
servative account is to be believed, eight of the nine members 
who opposed these resolutions immediately ordered their names 
to be erased from the membership roll, and on the following 
day, July 8, published a formal resignation, in which they were 
joined by three other members, absent the evening before, 4 * 
The eleven who thus resigned included the leading radicals. 
Whether they only awaited a favorable opportunity to with- 
draw cannot now be known; it is certain that the small mi- 
nority in which they found themselves, and the uncompromising' 
temper exhibited by the majority, must have convinced them 
of the usclessness of remaining longer on the Committee of 
Fifty-One. Their resignation was justified on the ground that 
the right of the people to assemble and adopt resolutions was 
not conditioned by the will of any committee whatever, while 
the printing of the resolution of censure was an unusual and un- 
necessary procedure, calculated to encourage the English govern- 
ment, and destructive of the ends for which the committee had 
been elected. 44 



«/Mtf., 312. The radicals claimed that the uiotlou to publish was made 
after the adjournment had been moved, when "noma members were cone, and 
one Koine down stalra." Ibid., 314. In any caae, eight of thou* voting on tha 
previous motion d!d not vote on the resolution to publish. Whether they did 
not vote because they had left, or whether they left because they did not wish 
to vote, does not appear. "Let those who quitted the chamber In a rage, ordering 
their names to be struck off, and afterwards bawling along the street 'The Com- 
mittee is dl»*olved, the Committee it dissolved!' . . • be answerable for 
the consequences of a division.'* One of the committer etc., July 0, 1774 ; 
Broadside*. 1. Ri ring ton' » Gazetteer, July 14, 1774. J Am* Arch., li S14. 

•■The three members who resigned but were not present at the meeUng of 
July 7, were Brasher, Van Zandt, and Broome. Of the nine who voted against 
Tim r man's motion to disavow the meeting of the Flelda. all resigned save Cur- 
tenloa. Rivington'e Gazetteer. July 14. 1774. | Am. Arch., U 814. 

** In the letter of resignation It was stated that "printing the proceedings of tho 
committee has been agitated several times, and Judged Inexpedient.** According 
to the rules, proceedings were secret. * Am. Arch., li 299. At first tho minutes 
were not published, though accounts of what was done were reported to tho 
papers. "This day they will assemble again. Afterwards It la hoped their 
proceedings will be poblhhed for the Information of thHr constituents.** Jfew 
York Mercury, June IS, 1774. Mr. Thurman'o motion appears to have been tho 
first of the minutes to he published in e*ten»o. It waa not mere personal spit*, 
*» augmented In the letter of resignation, that led the Fifty-One to publish Its 
proceedings In this Instance contrary to custom. Tho resolutions of July «» 
which they were now disavowing, had been "held up to tho world'* aa the welt 
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^_No serious attempt was made to induce the dissatisfied mem- 
, bers to withdraw their resignation. 41 The event, therefore, marks 
the failure of the effort to direct the opposition to Parliamentary 
legislation through an extra-legal organization representing both 
factions. It was inevitable that the minority should secede and 
form a committee of its own. From this time the struggle no 
longer centered in the rivalry between conservatives and radicals 
within the Fifty-One: the contest was now between the two com- 
mittees, each representing a faction, each in a position to compel 
recognition from the other. The conservatives had attempted 
to give to the Fifty-One/ in some measure, the character of a 
government; the radicals had forced it to take, without qualifi- 
cation, the position of a party organization. The time was not 
yet ripe for the transformation of either party organization into 
a government. 

While both parties thus organized had fixed upon candidates, 
the radicals had in addition formulated (in their resolutions of 
July 6) the policy for which those candidates stood — a policy 
which was clear-cut and well understood. Hitherto the con- 
servatives had given no more definite indication of what their 
candidates stood for than might be gathered from the non- 
committal letter to the Boston committee; the aggressiveness 
of their opponents now forced this question to the front. Hav- 
ing disavowed, in a formal manner, the radical resolutions 



considered views of tbe city and county, when, as a matter of fact, they eon> 
st It n ted a party program merely; the conservatives wished them to be under* 
atood as such. 44 You are told that The people have an undoubted rlfht to 
convene themselves and come to whatever resolutions they shaU think proper.' 

. . . This Is granted • . . ; but you would think me a very Im- 
pudent fellow . • . If I. as a member of that committee, was to call you 
together this evening by an anonymous advertisement and .propose a set of 
resolves . • • of the last Importance, without . . . consulting yonr 
committee upon that occasion. This was the ground of the committee's con- 
duct.** One of the committee, etc., July 9. 1774 ; Broadiid*, 1. 4 Ass. Art*., 
1; 314. Riviuffto*'* OoseUeer, July 14, 1774. Of. William Smith to Philip 
Schuyler, July 10, 1774; Loosing, ScAuyto* *• 2*2. (Losslng has Incorrectly 
dated this letter July 9.] Too resignation was published In a broadside. To 
the Inhabitants etc., nroadsldes, 1. Also In JfiriMyfe*** Oojetf eer. , July 14. 
1774; and 4 Am. Arch., It 81* 814. 

• Of. t however, A moderate man, to the Preebora dtlsens, etc, July 11, 1774 % 
Broadsides, 1* £euo* Broodtide*, 80. His proposition that the seceders should 
return was ridiculed by Agrlcola, To the Inhabitants, July 12, 1T74; AM. 
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of July 6, the Fifty-One was left with no alternative but to 
publish resolutions that it would avow; a course of mere nega- 
tion could win the conservatives nothing, while it left their 
candidates with no other strength than their own personal influ- 
ence and their individual reputations for a more or less extreme » 
conservatism. 

On the evening of July 7, a sub-committee was accordingly 
appointed to draw up resolutions to be proposed to the people, 
"expressing their sense of the Boston Port Act, and our con- 
currence with such of the neighboring colonies as have declared 
what may . . . be done for • • . the redress of Amer- 
ican grievances."** A subterfuge lurked in some measure, in 
these directions, since a square meeting of the issue required a 
statement of the instructions which the conservatives believed 
should govern their candidates if they were sent to Philadelphia. 
The resolutions themselves, which were reported at the next 
meeting of the committee, laid the conservatives open, only the 
more flagrantly, to the charge of evasion and insincerity. On 
the direct questions they asserted that it was premature to in- 
struct the delegates, who ought nevertheless to be in a position 
to pledge the colony to any policy which might be deemed expe- 
dient. As to what that policy should be, the resolutions went 
only so far as to suggest that if a non-importation agreement 
were entered into, it should be "very general, and faithfully ad- 
hered to," otherwise such an agreement could serve no good 
purpose.* 1 While these resolutions of the Fifty-One lacked the 



••I Am> Arch., li SIS. 

** These resolutions are not Included In tbs minutes as published In the 
America* Archive*. Under date July IS, the editor has the following In bracket* : 
"The commute* appointed on the 7th Instant, presented a set of resolutions to 
be preneated to the city.- J Ask Arch.. It S15. This Is not strictly correct. 
Three members of the committee appointed on the 7th had resigned from the 
Fifty-One. The remaining members, doubting their authority to draw up reso- 
lutions, appeared on the 13th and referred this matter to the general committee, 
A new sub-commit te* was then appointed, and this committee presented a series 
of resolution* which In substance were as follows: (1) Loyalty to George III 
fully asserted: (2) IN>rt Act unprecedented and arbitrary, and (S) not tne 
result of the destruction of the tea merely : (4) Tengeance separately directed 
Is the most dangerous: therefore it la the duty of all the colonies to girt every 
••reasonsble assistance" to Massachusetts; (5) the proposed congress to tho 
most advisable method of procedure: (•> premature to Instruct delegates ; <T> 
only the direst necessity would justify measures Injurious to the English mes> 
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clear-cut positiveness of the radical resolutions of July 6, it is 
doubtful if they were so constructed for any mere vote-catch- 
ing purpose, since they certainly added nothing to the influence 
and reputation of the candidates themselves. It may be sup- 
posed rather that they were truly expressive of the hesitation 
and uncertainty which characterized the views of so many of the 
committee at this time. However this may be, the resolutions 
were accepted by the Fifty-One, which ordered them published, 
and directed that the people should be assembled to act upon 
them. And, since the two parties had failed to agree upon the 
method of canvassing the city for votes on the delegates, the 
committee now fell back upon the original method of election 
by mass-meeting ; it was accordingly ordered that the conserva- 
tive candidates should be offered to the people at the same time 
as the resolutions. The date fixed upon for this meeting was the 
19th« 

It is clear enough, even in the absence of documents, that 
the radicals accepted the challenge to a popular election on the 
19th; for they controlled the meeting from finst to last, 49 though 
it is difficult to determine in all respects just what they succeeded 
in doing. It appears that the conservative, rather than the 
radical, ticket and resolutions were presented to the people for 
their decision — perhaps because the meeting had been called 
by the Fifty-One, perhaps because (and the sequel bears this 



chants; (8) a non-Importation agreement only partly observe*, like the last, 
would be worse than none; (9) delegates should be so chosen ss to be able 10 
pledge themselTea for the colonies they represent; (10) thanks dne to friends 
In England. Proceedings of the Committee of Correspondence In New Tori 
July IS, 1774; Broadsides, 1. Hist MBS. Com., 14i PL 10, p. 223. Thaw 
resolutions were afterwards slightly modified by the committee ; as modified they 
appear m the minutes. 4 Am. Arch., Is. SIS. 

«■ Proceedings of the Committee, July 18, 1774; BroadHde*, 1. 4 Am. AreK, 
It SIS. 

• There appears no record of any formal organisation of the radicals prepara- 
tory to this meeting; but it Is not to be doubted that they were well agreed as 
to what should be done. The influence of men like MacDongaU and Scott was 
▼«ry great with the people, and streetcorner caucuses were the order of the 
any. One broadside writer, in speaking of the former, mentions "his eloquence 
no liberally bestowed at the corner of erery street where he can find . . . 
people to be his auditors." To the Public, July 20, 1774; Brcadiidm, 1. In 
nay case the cmdlesirwtfre sufficiently well organised to elect 1. If. Scott chair* 
man, . though he himself denied any knowledge that such was the intention. 
To John M. 8 , Esq., July 28, 1774; aroedefdes, 1. 
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out) the radicals desired to reject the conservative ticket and 
resolutions without, for the moment, confirming their own.** 
The decision of the people with reference to the delegates was 
apparently affirmative in character, though by no means de- 
cisive, for on the following day a card appeared, signed by 
bow, Alsop, and Jay, stating that "notwithstanding the pro- y 
ceedings of yesterday at the Coffee House,* 9 the sense of their J,'., 
fellow-citizens 4 * remains so uncertain* \ that they cannot^ con- v s 
sider themselves or any others as duly elected. 11 As for the 
resolutions, it is certain that, having been subjected to a severe- 
criticism by the chairman, they were rejected. 11 It seems, how* 
ever, to have been no part of the radical plan to present their - 
own resolutions of July 6 to the meeting for its decision. After 
the action of the meeting on the conservative candidates, they 
doubtless saw clearly that no decisively affirmative result could 
be obtained for any proposition to which there was any serious 
objection; from the very nature of a mass meeting a decision 
must be useless unless unanimous, or nearly so. The radicals ^ 
could scarcely hope, therefore, to gain anything by presenting 1 «" » 
their resolutions of July 6. But if compromise was necessary,. ' 
they were unwilling to intrust the duty of arranging it to the ' 
committee of Fifty-One. The meeting accordingly proceeded to 
name a new committee, composed of five conservatives and ten 
radicals, which was instructed to draw up a fresh set of resolu- ' 1 



""They [the Fifty-One] hare since published resolves, and today the town, 
meets to approve or disapprove of them. Those who know the populace say 
nothing will be done, but a motion be made to amend them." Smith to Schuyler, 
Jnly 10, 1774; Leasing, Schuyler, It 282. 

"To the Respectful Public, July 20, 1774 ; Broad tide*, 1. yew York Jferenry^ 
July 25, 1774. Riving ton'* Gazetteer, July 21, 1774. 4 Am, Arch., It SIT. 
The same Idea Is expressed in the minute* of the committee ; "the sentiments at 
the majority still remaining uncertain,*' etc. 4 -4 at. Arch., It 315. 

" "Certain resolves having been proposed . . . at the Coffee House yes- 
terday and rejected,** etc. To th« Respectful Public, July 20, 1774 ; Broadsides, 
1. A letter from New York to Boston states that the resolutions "were rejected 
as destitute of vigor, sense, and Integrity." 4 Am. Arch., It 817, note. "It waa> 
he [J. M. Scott] who harangued the people, and prevailed upon them to discard 
the resolutions of their Committee of Fifty-One, aa void of vigor, sense, and 

integrity." Hor*# of John Adam; 2tt 346. Cf. to John X. 8 , Esq., Jnly 

23, 1774; Brosdefdes, 1. 
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tiona to be presented at a future meeting.** The conservatives, 
defeated at .every step, still refused, nevertheless, to surrender 
the initiative. On the morrow, when the new committee of fif- 
teen was summoned to meet at Mr. Dor an 's, only the ten rad- 
ical member* responded in person to the call/ 4 The conserva- 
tive members sent a letter in which they stated their refusal 
to serve on a committee which, in their opinion, was too irregu* 
larly elected to draw up authoritative resolut.ons: in any case, 
their* own views being expressed in the modified resolutions of 
the Fifty-One, they could be of no service in the present in- 
stance." Having read this letter, the ten members proceeded 
to draw up a series of thirteen resolutions, which were at once 
less vague than those of the Fifty-One, and less extreme than 
those adopted at the radical meeting of July 6. The rights of 
the colonies were more vigorously asserted than in the former, 
while, on the other hand, without instructing the delegates in 
any way, it was agreed that the province should consider itself 
bound by the decision of the congress.** 

Certainly these resolutions conceded much to the conservatives . 
—so much, indeed, that the two factions no longer had any seri- 
ous grounds for difference, especially as the Fifty-One had at 



•* The committee wai coalpcsed of Are of the radical* who bad rrsigned from 
the Fifty-One; P. V. B. Livingston, Llspeuard, MacDougatl. Sears. Randall: and 
of fire who had ncrer been on the Fifty-One; J. M. Scott, Jamee Van Varck, 
Win. Goforth, John Lamb, Theo. Anthony; and of fire conservatives from tht 
Fifty -One; Low, Moore, Remsen, Jay, and Dnane. At thla time, Duana waa out 
of the city. New York Mercury, July 25, 1774. 

« To the Respectful Public, July 20, 1774 ; Broader; l. Xew York Xorcury, 
July 25, 1774. 4 -4ft*. AreK. It 917. 

M These resolutions may be summarized as follows: (1) allegiance to the 
king; (2) allegiance entitles to protection and equal rights; (3) the common 
Inheritance of all Brlt'sh subjects to be free from taxes not laid personally or 
by representatives ; (4) taxrs on colonies unconstitutional; (5) Port Act un- 
paralleled In r*gor and destructive to liberty: («> and Is more dangerous than 
If directed against all colonics alllce; (7) duty of all to oppose Port Act; (8) 
minds of all should be as one; (0) therefore we approve the congress; (10) 
and will nblde by Its decision; til) best method of electing delegate* by 
provlnc'al congress; (12) thanks due to our agent In England: (IS) approve 
conduct of Committee of Fifty-One relative to Boston poor. These resolves 
were ordered printed and a meeting waa called at tfie city nail, July 25, t* 
act upon them. Sew York Mercury, July 25, 1774. For criticism ef. Demoe* 
titus. Remarks upon the Resolves of the New Committee, July 22, 1774 ; Broad* 
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the same time taken measures to strengthen their own resolu- 
tions somewhat. 47 This substantial agreement in respect to res- - 
olutions was possible, however, only on condition that the real 
question at issue should be left out of consideration; in waiving 
the question of instructions, the resolutions became of secondary 
importance, and all interest once more centered in the delegates, 50 
At its meeting on the evening of the 19th, the Fifty-One had, 
indeed, again brought forward its scheme of canvassing the city 
for the votes of the 44 freeholders, freemen and such others who 
pay taxes' 9 on the candidates whom they had nominated/* On 
the other hand, the committee of fifteen (or of ten, since the con- 
servative members refused to act) had, in its resolutions of 
the 20th, suggested a provincial convention, and meanwhile had 
called a meeting of the city for the 25th, to receive its report. 
So far as is known, nothing came of the proposition of the Fifty- 
One. In response to the call issued by the committee of fifteen, 
a number of persons did, indeed, come together on the 25th, but 
as to what was done, one must needs be content with the state- 
ment that "nothing decisive was resolved upon.**** 

At this point, after more than two weeks of practically fruit- 
less maneuvering, the Fifty-One finally came forward with a 
plan which was carried out so swiftly and smoothly that the 
inference of a previous arrangement is all but imperative. A 
singular lack of information for the period from July 20 to 
July 25, and the meagre account of the meeting on the latter 
date, make it entirely possible that such an arrangement was 



"The conservative* were not unwilling to change their resolutions, and public 
criticisms pointed out the way. Cf. To the Freemen, July 16, 1774; JTroceV 
*idc* t 1. On the evening of July 10, after the meeting at the Coffee House* 
certain amendments were ordered in the resolutions of July 18. * Aw** ArcK, 
It 315. Article 2 was changed to express a more vigorous opposition to tho 
Tort Ad Article 3 was made to state that the main object of the Port Act 
was to subject the colonies to taxation. Article 7 was made to express greater 
solicitude for the lllicrtlet of the country, and less for the welfare of the 
English merchants. lUd., 316. Proceedings of the committee, July 19, 1T74; 
Broadside; 1, 

M C/. To the Respectful Public, July 25, 1774; Broadsides, 1. Lenoo Bros*. 
#Met, SO. 

"4 Am. Area, 1i 515. 

• "last Monday, a large number of. the Inhabitants . . . attended at taa 
City Hall, but nothing decisive was resolved upon." Rtvi*gton f $ Oo&oitoer, 
July 28. 1774. Xete York Mtrcurp, August 1, 1771. 
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entered into at that time; while the fact that the plan was pro- 
posed at a meeting of the Fifty-One on the evening of the 25th 
(the* very day on which the general meeting called by the com- 
mittee of fifteen was held) tends strongly to confirm such a 
supposition. 61 The plan in question, which was moved by Mr. 
Bemsen, was substantially as follows: (1) that the polls be 
opened at the usual places in each ward on Thursday, July 28, 
at nine o'clock in the morning, to elect "five deputies for the 
city and county of New York;" (2) that, 44 in order that the 
same may be conducted in the most unexceptionable manner," 
the election be supervised in each ward by the aldermen, com- 
mon council and vestry, by two persons appointed by the Me- 
chanics Committee and by two persons appointed by the Fifty- 
One; (3) that freeholders, freemen and persons 4 4 who pay 
taxes" be deemed qualified to vote.* 1 This plan, which required 
a distinct concession from the conservatives, did not differ es- 
sentially from the proposal which the radicals had previously 
made, and they were found quite willing to settle the matter in 
this way." But instead of adhering to their own ticket, as one 
might expect them to do in view of the steady gains lately made 
at every point, the radicals at once took steps for withdrawing 
that ticket in favor of the conservative candidates. On the 26th 
a meeting was held at Mr. Mariner's, which sent a letter by com- 
mittee to the conservative candidates stating that, if the latter 
would agree to work sincerely in the congress for a complete 
non-importation agreement, the radical ticket would be with- 
drawn, otherwise not. 434 To this letter four of the conservative 



* The editor of the Lenox Broadside* , SO. imrti that the hand b'll of Hcmten 
tu tent out by the meeting, at the city hall. I hare found no evidence ens* 
porting thla contention* but think It very likely the true one. The resolution! 
of Remsen were carried In the committee -In the areata*, and ordered printed 
In hand bills. I have not found the hand bill, which would perhaps throw 
some I'gbt on the action of the meeting. 4 Am. Arch., li 318. Xctc York Jfer- 
■csrs, Auguat 1, 1774. Rivinglon** Gazetteer, July 28, 1774. 

•4 4m. Arch., It 318. 

•JWs\, S20. 

••♦•Whether . . . yon will engage to use your utmost endtsvora st the 
proposed congress, that an agreement not to Import goods from Great Britain 
until the American grievances be redressed, be entered Into by the Colonies 
• If you will ao engage, the body by whom we are nominated will 
support you. If not that body have a set of candidates who wtlL" 4 is, Arc** 
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candidates replied on the following day that they would use 
their "utmost endeavors to carry every measure into execution 
at the proposed congress, that may then he thought conducive 
to the general interests of the colonies; and, at present, are of 
opinion that a general non-importation agreement, faithfully 
observed, would prove the most efficient meaus to procure a 
redress of our grievances/ This reply was found satisfac- 
tory by the meeting at Mr. Mariner 8, and it was then unani- 
mously resolved to confirm the nomination of the conservative 
candidates. 44 The election now became a mere matter of form. 
On July 28 the poll was opened; the election passed off quietly, 
and in the evening the Fifty-One, having duly examined the 
lists, had the satisfaction of recording that Philip Livingston, 
Isaac Low, John Jay, John Alsop, and James Duane, "the per- 
sons nominated by this committee/ 9 were unanimously elected.** 
Whether prearranged or not, this agreement between the two 
factions is somewhat difficult to understand. It is not strange 
perhaps that the Mechanics should have made the proposal, for 
they may have been informed of the willingness of the conserva- 
tive candidates to accede to it; nor strange perhaps that those 
candidates should have entertained such demands favorably, 
for they may have despaired of winning in any other way an 
election upon which they were determined at any cost. The 
curious part of it is that the radicals at Mr. Mariner's should 
have been satisfied with the reply which was returned to them, 
for in no essenjifi] rnr rt/>t AlA eoaservative candidates pledge 
themsel ves to carry out the cad ieal program; they merely said 
they were at present in favor of a non-importation agreement 
faithfully observed, and at the congress would work for what- 
ever seemed then for the best interests of the country. The con- 
servatives had said as much as this before. 44 It was far from 



It S10. Xrw York Mercury, Aufutt 1. 1774.' Ricingto%'$ Gusettecr, August 
4, 1774. The members of the fab-committee were. Brasher, Theo. Anthony* 
PrancU Van Dyck, Jer. riatt, end ChrisUaa Duychlnk. Kew York Journal, July 
28, 1774. 

Am. Areh^ It SIS. 

m iUm\ 

"IWd., 320. 

sit 
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saying (what the radicals had demanded of them) that they 
would* "use their utmost endeavors" to secure a non-importa* 
tion agreement As a matter of fact, the influence of the New 
York delegates in the congress was exercised along conservative 
lines." It is difficult, therefore, to see why the conduct of the 
conservative candidates should call for particular comment, 
not to say censure*; it is rather the conduct of the radicals 
which seems inexplicable. 

. Meanwhile, the committee of Fifty-One had not confined its 
attention exclusively to thy election of the city delegates; it 
was also seeking for support in the rural counties. That the com- 
mittee should have expected to receive such support was per- 
haps not unreasonable, since the country population was strongly 
conservative, the stamp act and the Townshend act having 
created but little excitement outside of the city. 70 ] It is no way 
remarkable, therefore, that one of the first acts of the committee 
of Fifty-One should have been directed to the formation of sim- 
ilar committees throughout the colony. Although the rural dis- 
tricts may not have had the same interest in opposing absolute 
non-intercourse as the merchants of New York, it was indis- 
putable that the conscious conservatism of the great landowners, 
and the instinctive conservatism of the small farmers, would 
lead them to support the Fifty-One rather than the Mechanics. 
The vital question was, could this conservative majority be in- 
duced to take any positive action at all, or would it remain pas- 
sively aloof, thus leaving the field open for the radical minor- 
ity f T1 Without seeing, or without fearing, this danger, the 
Fifty-One, at its second meeting, May 30, appointed a sub-com- 

m Not only did they work for conserratrfe measures, bat the general feeltaf 
at the time of the election was that they would do so. Of. ibid., 058. Coldcn, 
Letter-Bock, 2i 360, 352, 300. Cf. also, 8eabury, Whet Think Ye of Oengrem 
JTowf 18. 

»C/. Dawson, We$tcheeter County, 26, 27. Loosing. Schuyler, It 288. Al- 
bany was active In the stamp act period. Jfew York Mercury, January 27 9 
1700. 27oio Tors Qaeette, January 23, 1700. Of., also. Golden, Letter-Boem, 
Si 07. Xno Tor* Col. Doc., 7t 825. 845. 

n Of., nevertheless, Colden to Dartmouth, November 2, 1774; 4 Am. AroK, 
It 057. *T am afraid the bus'ness In the counties will bo left to a few forward 
and Intemperate men, who will undertake to speak for the whole,** Golden 
to Tryon, Juno 2, 1774 ; Letter-Boos, 9t 844. 
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mittec to draft a circular letter to all the counties in the prov- 
ince/ 2 The letter, which was reported on the following day, 
acquainted the counties with the appointment of the Fifty- : 
One, and suggested that each county should appoint a similar 
committee to correspond with it" Of the three hundred 
letters which were ordered printed, a certain number was sent 
to the treasurer of each county, who in turn was instructed to 
distribute them to the supervisors." 

This appeal met with no general response. So far as is known 
positively, only three counties took any action in the matter. 
These were Suffolk, Orange, and Cumberland 71 The earliest 
action was taken by the "inhabitants of the parish of South- 
haven/ 9 in Suffolk County, who met on June 13, appointed - 
William Smith moderator, voted resolutions in favor of abso- 
lute non-intercourse, and appointed a standing committee of 
seven to correspond with the committee 4 4 in New York city and 
others." 7 * Eight days later a 4 4 town meeting' 9 of Huntington 
passed similar resolutions and appointed a committee 4 4 to act, 
in conjunction with the other towns in the county, as a general 
committee of the county, to correspond with the committee of 
New York."" Resolutions of some sort were drawn up at Shel- 
ter Island and Easthampton also, while it is possible that the 
4 4 general committee" spoken of in the Huntington resolutions - 
may have been formed. 7 * Only one town in Orange County ap- 
pears to have responded to the letter of the Fifty-One. On 

n 4 Am. Arch., li 209. Cf. Van Schaack to Silvester, May 21, 1774; Vam 
Qckaatk, Life of Van Schaack. 17. 
w 4 Am. Arch., U 300. 
*/W*\, 801. 

"The Fifty-One received a letter from Tryon County dated Jane 22, on* 
from Albany dated Jane 29, and one from Dutchess dated Jane 20. * Am* 
Arch., li 308, 300. It Is likely that these letters were replies to the request 
of the committee; U Is even likely that some favorable action was taken fm 
the case of Albany, for the letter was signed by Jacob Lanelng. who was chair- 
man of an Albany committee In August. Cf. Lowing. Schuyler, It 280. On- 
derdonck. Document* cad Letter* ... of Queen* County, 14. In thft 
case of Tryon County this letter was probably from the supervisors stating that 
Tryon County would take no part whatever fn the dispute with the mother 
coontry. 4 Am* Arch., St 151. 

"New Tor* Mercury ; June 27; 1774. 

n Resolutions strongly favored non-Importation. 4 Am. Arch., It 453. 
n IhUL, 807, 80S. 
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July 4 the freeholders and inhabitants of Orange town passed 
resolutions favoring non-intercourse, and appointed a commit- 
tee of five to correspond. with the city of New York. 7 * In Cum- 
berland County it appears that the supervisors refrained from 
laying the letters before the towns, with the intention of saying 
nothing and doing nothing about it. But in September it be- 
came known that such letters existed, and a delegation from 
Rockingham and Westminster waited upon the supervisors and 
insisted that the directions of the Fifty-One should be carried 
out. This was finally done, however reluctantly, and on October 
19 and 20 a "county congress" was held at Westminster, con- 
sisting of eighteen delegates from twelve towns, which passed 
a series of resolutions and appointed a committee of five to 
correspond with New York.* 

It will thus be observed that, with the exception of Cumber- 
land (and its action was not taken until long after the New 
York delegates had been elected), none of the counties responded 
to the letter of May 31 by what could in any sense be called 
an authoritative action. Not only so, but the individual towns 
which did reply must have disappointed the committee, since 
every one of them, so far as there is record, declared for com- 
plete non-intercourse. I This meant merely — what the Fifty-One 
had perhaps failed to foresee — that the conservative spirit of 
the counties was first expressed, as it had, indeed, been expressed 
in New York City itself, negatively and not positively — that is, 
by refusing or neglecting to take any part whatever in the move- 
ment. The effort of the Fifty-One to strengthen its own posi- 
tion by appealing to the rest of the province had, therefore, no 
other immediate practical result than that of encouraging the 
radicals to hope for support where they had probably never ex- 
pected to find any; in the light of the resolutions from Suffolk 
and Orange, it is not difficult to understand the proposal for a 
provincial convention, which was incorporated in the radical res- 
olutions of July 6, and again in those of July 20. 

But the Fifty-One did not despair in the face of one defeat. 



»fM4., 506. 

•JW4., Si 218, 10*4, 1065. 
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If the conservative elements in the counties failed to appoint 
committees for a general purpose, it was hoped that they would 
at least see the necessity of making their influence felt in the 
specific matter of electing delegates to congress. On July 29, ( * 
accordingly, a second circular letter was prepared by the Fifty- £ ' / 1 r 
One, and sent to all the counties in the province. Each county * . , i 
was urged either to elect delegates of its own or to authorize, J,v» v 
in explicit terms, the New York delegates to act for it. si The 
result wan, nevertheless, but little less discouraging than before.* 1 
Three counties only sent delegates of their own — Kings, Orange, j 
and Suffolk — and in none of them can it be said, certainly, that | 
the election was a representative expression of the county's ; 
wishes. 18 In Orange County, Henry Winner and John Haring 
were chosen, on August 16, by "a meeting of the several com- 
mittecs of the County of Orange. MM The term "several com- 
mittees" indicates that this was a delegated county meeting; if j 
so, it may have been fairly representative of the county. On the 
other hand, Colden understood it to be a primary rather than a 
delegated meeting, for he speaks encouragingly of the fact that 
out of one hundred freeholders in the county "not twenty per- w , - l% 1 
sons" attended.* 1 Of the election of William Floyd from Suf- ^ . 
folk, still less is known; he was present at the congress on the I 
first day and presented credentials which were considered sat- 
isfactory." The election in Kings County, as related by Gallo- 
way, recalls the oft-repeated story of old Sarum. Two persons 
assembled ; one was made chairman, the other clerk ; and the ' 



»/We\, It 322. 

"••Seven count les . . . neither *iv>o'nted delegates for themselves, nor 
concurred In tbe choice nude bj the clty. M Colden to Dartmouth, September T, 
1774 ; Letter-Book, St 360. 

*"In the counties that here Joined In the measures of the city I an Informed 
that the buMneM has Wn done by a very few perrons, who took upon them- 
selves to act for the freeholders.'* Colden to Dartmouth, October 5, 1774; 
Letter Booh, 2t 367; J Am. ArcK, It 810; Vew York Cel. Doe., 8i 403. 
Am. Arch., It 322, note. 

"Colden, Letter BocK *i 867. | in. Are*., It 810. Vew For* Col. Doe* 
*t 403. 

"J Am. Arch., It SOS. Baylea, Bugol*, 107. 
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latter certified to the congress that the former, Mr. Simon Boe- 
rum, was unanimously chosen for the county of Kings." 

Four counties, in a more or less authoritative way, authorized 
the New York delegates to act for them. These were Albany,. 
Westchester, Dutchess, and Ulster.** . Albany certainly elected 
delegates of its own," but for some reason the New York dele- 
gates were ultimately authorized to act in their stead. 00 The 
action of Westchester was the most representative of any of ths 
four. Meetings were held in the individual towns of Bed* 
ford, 01 Mamaronee, 02 Rye, * and Westchester, 04 and on August 
22 a general county meeting, which authorized the New York 
delegates to act for Westchester, was assembled at White 
Plains. 00 The action of Dutchess County is not very clear, and 
certainly was not representative. 00 At least three meetings were 



n Examination of Joicph Galloway, 11. Galloway stated that be bad the 
•lory from "almost all tbe delegates of New York.'* Ibid., 01. However elected. 
Kings was certainly not enthusiastic, for It was one of tbe counties which, as 
late as September 29; were urged to send delegates, and Boer urn did not fake 
bis seat until October 1. J Am. Arch., It 31*6, 006. 

"Ulster Is not usually included with Albany, Dutchess, and Westchester be- 
cause congress received no credentials from that county authorising the Re* 
York delegates to act for It. Ibid., 896. But action was taken In Ulster quite 
aa authoritative as In Dutchess, and It was one of the four to send a deputa- 
tion to New York to authorize the delegates of the latter county to act. To 
tbe Public, January 18, 1775; Broadside; 1. J Am. Arch., It 1188. 

"The action of Albany County Is not clear. A meeting In Albany on August 
13 resolved that Root Yates, Peter Silvester, and Henry Van Schaack should 
be tbe delegates If "approved by the majority of the delegates from the sev- 
eral districts at a general meeting for tbe county.*' \ Am. Arch., It 322, note. 
But on August 23, Jacob Lansing, chairman of the Albany committee^ wrote- 
to Colonel Schuyler informing him that he, Schuyler, bad been appointed a dele- 
gate. Loosing, Schuyler, It 284. This Is confirmed. **The county of Albany 
have chosen Philip Schuyler, Esq., to represent them as a delegate at the gen- 
eral congress.** Rlringtoa'a Gazetteer, September 1, 1774. Cf. Xcio York Mer\ 
eury, September B, 1774. 

•M Am. Arch., It 326, 896. 

* /M<f„ 325. 

«JWe\ 

••Meeting on August 10. Committee of five, and five resolutions agree:ng- 
to abide by decisions of congress. -Veto York Mercury, August IS, 1774. Riving- 
ton** Gazetteer, August 18, 1774. Baird. Rye, 219. 'There was opposition te 
these measures. \ Am. Arch., It 703, 80S. 

*yew York Mercury, August 29, 1774. J Am. Arch., It 703. 

M 4 Am. Arch., It 1188, 1189. Dawson, Wr*icKcwter County, 31, 82. 

••August 10, a meeting of freeholders at Poughkeepsle, of which Z. Piatt was 
chairman, decided not to appoint delegates. Resolutions were passed lavortnc 
fiction through the assembly. No mention was made of congress or of the New 
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held in Ulster County at which the N« w York delegates were 
authorized to act for those present, if not for the whole county." 
The remaining six counties were app.uvntly entirely unrespon- 
sive to the appeal of the Fif ty-Oiie." 

Thus, after a long and 'bitter conflict, the conservatives suc- 
ceeded in electing their ticket, with instructions that were in 
no way prejudicial to conservative feeling. They did not sue- ^>v>^ 
eeed, however, in ignoring the radical organization, or in exclud- 
ing the unfranchised classes from taking an effective part in 
the conflict. ' It remained to be seen what action the continental 
congress would take: whatever that action might be, it was cer- 
tain to affect profoundly the future course of provincial politics. 



York delegate*. 4 Am. Arch., It 702. Yet on August 20 Piatt Informed the 
Pifty-Ooe that bla precinct authorised the New York delegates to act for It. 
Ibid., 324. Later the Fifty -One received another letter from roughkeepels, 
dated August 31, "approving the resotvos and delegates of New York.** Ibid^ 
326. Whether other meetlnga were held Is not known, hot In any case both the* 
New York delegate* and the congress were Informed of the wish of Dutchess 
to he represented through the New York delegates. To the Public. Jaunarj 18, 
1775: Broadnidt*, 1. 4 Am. Arch., It 806. Smith, Dutches County, 340. 

Kingston and New Wlnsor approved "of the delgstes adopted for the city 
and county of New York.** 4 Am. Arch., It 323. "Wednesday last (August 
31) a great number of Inhabitants of Ulster County had a meeting and agreed 
In sentiment with their brethren In Now York, and did not Intend sending 
any delegates to ... Philadelphia.** yew York J/enwry. September 5. 
1774. The New York delegates were Informed of Ulster's wishes bj commit- 
tee (To the Public, January 18, 1775 ; Broad*ide$, 1.) bnt no authorisation was 
sent to congress, 

••In Try on Count/ the Palatine district was active In approving the New 
York delegates. 4 Am. Arch., It 740. But apparently a majority of the 
county was In favor of taking no part la the congress. Ibid., 2i 151. Seabury 
voiced the feeling of the extreme consorvatlvea In aaylng that the delegates 
did not represent a hundredth part of the people. "It la notorious that Is 
some districts only three or four met and chose themselves to be a committee 
on this most important occasion.** The Congreu CanvMed, 0. The fact proa* 
ably is, however, that many consexvatlvea who. like Seabury, denounced the 
congress sfter it adjourned, were at this time passive supporters of the move- 
ment, because they hoped that it might promote conciliation. Seabury wao 
himself such a supporter of the congress. That the delegates were elected by 
a very small minority In New York is, however, absolutely certain. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE PIEST CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 

In sending delegates to a general congress, the two factions 
in New York virtually agreed to throw the burden of formu- 
lating a policy of resistance upon a power outside the colony; 
consciously or unconsciously they thereby greatly increased the 
difficulty of ever again having a policy of their own. If con- 
gress formulated a definite policy of any sort, that policy would 
represent the position of the colonies as against Great Britain, 
and from that moment any local faction could dissent from the 
measures of congress only at the risk of appearing to counte- 
nance, to that extent, the measures of Parliament. 1 And if, 
in addition to formulating and recommending a policy of resist- 
ance, Congress should take steps to enforce its recommendations 
upon all individuals alike, the effect would be to raise an alto- 
gether new issue — the issue of allegiance. In order to understand 
the further development of parties in New York, it will be nec- 
essary, therefore, to know rather precisely what the first Conti- 
nental Congress did. 

When Congress assembled, September 5, 1774, representa- 
tive men of all factions were looking to it for the accomplishment 
of ends which they had most at heart. From the instructions to 
the delegates, the conservatives were encouraged to hope that 
a conciliatory policy would prevail. 1 The radicals, on the other 



* In October Colden wrote : M I am certain a majority of the moat constder- 
able [merchant*] are conrinced it [non-Intercourse] it a wrong measure, and 
wish not to come in to it, but whether they will hare resolution enough to 
oppose the sentiments of aU the other colonies, can only be known when they 
are put to the trial." 2few York Col Do*, St 498. 

•The instructions, almost without exception directed the delegates to work 
for reconciliation. Ford, Journals, li 15 ff. "The hopea of all moderate . . . 
persona . . . were long fixed upon the general American Congress." 
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hand, were determined upon the more vigorous measure of nan- 
intercourse.* And finally, there were many moderates, of whom 
Jay and Duane were typical, who were aiming to hold the bal- 
ance between the extremes of both groups; without precipitating 
rebellion, they hoped for a firm union of the colonies in meas- 
ures that were free from any charge of undue submissiveness. 4 
The first question to arise was one of jurisdiction. Before 
the formal opening, delegates were asking each other whether 
Congress was an informal body with power of advice only, or a 
government with power to enforce its recommendations. The 
conservative feeling was expressed by Rutledge. "We have no 
legal authority," he said, "and obedience to our determinations 
will only follow the reasonableness, the apparent utility and 



Chandler, A Friendly Addrtee, SO. "We ardently expected that some prudent 
scheme of accommodatins our unhappy disputes • . • would hare beam 
adopted.** Seabory, Free Thought; 3. Cf. Seabury, What Think Ye of Cen- 
tres* Xowt C, 11 ; The Congre— Convened, 8, IS. "It was the general expec- 
tation that decent petitions would be presented to Parliament.'* Galloway, 
Hist, and Pet Ref^ 88. 

* Galloway asserts that there at once appeared two parties, one for petition 
and one for independence. Hist, end Pol. Ref^ 88. Low said, M We have ton 
much reason to suspect thst Independence is aimed at/* Work* of John Admme % 
2 s 394. R. H. Lee told Adams that the congress should demand the repeal of 
erery revenue set and the coercion acts, and the removal of the troops. Joist* 
362. "The Boston commissioners are warm, and I believe wish for a non- 
importation agreement, and hope the colonies will advise and justify them in 
a refusal to pay for the tea until their grievances are redressed. They are Is 
their behavior and conversation very modest, and yet they are not so much so 
as not to throw out hints, which like straws and feathers* tell us from whkh 
point in the compass the wind cornea." Letter from one of the Delegates 
[Galloway), September 3, 1774; 1 Xew Jertey ArcK, lOt 475. "The Virginians 
and Carolinians, Rutledge excepted, seem much among the Boston lane. . . • 
The gentleman from New York has aa little expectation of much satisfaction 
from the event of things ss myself." /bid., 477. 

* Jay and Duane supported Galloway "a plan, but afterwards signed the associ- 
ation. Worke of John A dame, 2i 389. They were Inclined to oppose the selec- 
tion of Charles Thompson, who was regarded as -the 8am Adams of Philadel- 
phia, 9 ' aa secretary. Ibid., 358, 385; Cf. Galloway's version, 1 New Sevan* 
Arch., lOi 477. Duane was much Interested in inserting In the resolutions an' 
acknowledgment of the right of Parliament to regulate trade. Works of Johm 
Adame, 2s 397. Duane waa considered by some as a "violent supporter of 
Congress." while a recent historian haa dubbed him "loyalist** Cf. JTmf. ITS*. 
Com., 14i pt. 10, p. 237. Flick, Loyoliem In New York, 34, not* 1. Adams 
himself stated: "We have a delicate course to steer between too much activity 
snd too much insensibility.** Familiar Letter; 40. The moderate view la well 
expressed by Washington In a letter to Robert MacKensle, October 9, 1774; 
Works of George Washington, Si 448. 
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necessity of the measures we adopt 9 ' 1 The New York delegates 
undoubtedly held this view.* On the other hand, there were 
those who believed with Patrick Henry that "Government is 
dissolved. Fleets and armies and the present state of things 
show that government is dissolved:" 7 — a statement of which the 
obvious corollary was that Congress possessed de facto the author* 
ity which had ceased elsewhere. The question thus raised was 
of more than academic importance, because with it was bound 
up the practical question of the means that Congress could use 
in maintaining the rights of the colonies. The value of the non- 
intercourse measures, which Massachusetts wished to carry/ de- 
pended upon the possibility of enforcing them upon the col- 
onies, and the New York delegates and some others questioned 
the propriety of such measures because they could not be car- 
ried out. This objection the radicals could meet by asserting 
either that the people would voluntarily keep such agreements— 
which all experience disproved — or that Congress should assume 
sufficient governmental authority to enforce its recommenda- 
tions upon all alike. Thus early did the question of policy 
raise the profounder question of power, and the question of 
power bring the Congress face to face with the question of 
revolution. 

With the instinct of true Britons, the delegates kept the the- 
oretical question in the background, and ultimately avoided it 
altogether. Before the close of the third day, a committee was 
appointed to state the rights and the grievances of the colonies, 
and to suggest means of redress. 10 The committee sat daily for 
some time, and the questions referred to it were undoubtedly 
fully discussed. 11 As a result of these discussions, the cautious 
Jay came to the conclusion that there were only three means of 
securing redress: "Negotiation, suspension of commerce, and 
war." War, he is reported to have said, was "by general con* 



• Work* of Joh* Adam; Si 844. 307. 

•/M4..S6S. 

«/MA, 80S. 

•Of. Letter from OelJetre*. September 3, 1774 ; 1 X** Jer—v Arch., lOi 47S. 
Mlntchlneoo's Dior*. *i 29*. j Kew Jtrtey Areh.. lOt 474, 47<| 47T. 
••Ford, Journal*, It 2S. J Am. ArtK. It SOS. 
■ Worlw of John Adam*, Si S74. 
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sent to be waived at present/'" Low's suspicions 11 to the eon- 
trary notwithstanding, there appears to have been no deliberate 
intention of precipitating war; and the alignment of parties 
in the Congress was made on the question of non-intereourae 
versus negotiation. There is indirect evidence that the non-in- 
tercourse proposal was once voted down, and that, a petition 
having been drawn up, the Congress was on the point of ad- 
journing when certain events turned the drift of sentiment to- 
ward more radical measures. 14 However this may be, it is cer- 
tain that for the first fortnight the radicals had no advantage at 
least. 11 Toward the end of September, however, two influences 
contributed to weaken the conservatives and leave the radicals 
in control. These were the events at Boston and the letters from 
England. 

From first to last, indeed, the predicament of Bostoh was of 
prime importance in shaping the action of Congress. It was the 
Boston Port Bill that had brought about the Congress in the 
first instance, and since the Massachusetts delegates were keen 
for non-intercourse it was difficult to oppose that policy without 
incurring the charge of unfriendliness. 11 Nevertheless, had any 
kind of accommodation between Gage and the Bostonians been 
reached during the first weeks of September, the action of Con- 
gress might easily have been different than it was. But no ac- 
commodation seemed possible ; on the contrary, with every hour 



"/Old., 385. 

'* "We hare too much reason ... to suspect that Independence la aimed 
at.- Jbld., S94. 

"Ilutchlnson reports this on authority of Pownall, who claimed that ererj 
step In congress was reported by correspondence. f *Tbe New York and New 
Jersey men were determined against non importation . • . and others 
came In and carried a rote Against It; and they agreed to present a Petition 
to the King which Adams drew up; . and they expected to break np, 

when letters arrlred from Dr. Franklin, which put an end to the Petition, and 
obtained a rote for non-Importation.** Hutchinson's Diary, li 296. 

" C/. Galloway, Hist, and Pol. **/., 67. 

'•Qulncy told Lord North that the Congress would undoubtedly adopt nors* 
Importst'on, as "otherwise, the delegates from Maaxachusetta Bay would be 
much disappointed/* Ilutchlnson*s Diary, li 801. Seabury reflected the later 
extreme opposition to congress In saying that the conduct of the radical party 
ot Boston was timed to Influence congress. The Congreu Canta$$e4 t 11. IS* 
Galloway asserts thst the radicals sought to use the erents at Boston to create 
sympathy for radical action. BM. and Pol Ref., 67. 
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almost, the situation became more tense. The very day that Con- 
gress assembled, Gage began to fortify Boston Neck, and the next 
day the Suffolk County convention drew up those famous resolu- 
tions which placed [Massachusetts in a state of rebellion. Ru- 
mors were curren£ that Boston was being bombarded, 1 * and 
within a fortnight the Suffolk resolutions were placed before 
Congress for confirmation. The position of Congress was a diffi- 
cult one. 19 To countenance the Suffolk resolutions and then to 
stick at non-intercourse was, indeed, to strain at the gnat after 
the camel was already down. Yet even those conservatives who 
believed the conduct of Massachusetts rash and impolitic nat- 
urally found it difficult not to confirm its resolutions. It was 
now a question of accomplished fact: it was one thing to believe 
that the Suffolk resolutions were too radical, quite another de- 
liberately to strengthen the government iu its contest with & 
neighboring colony. The Congress was in the dilemma of counte- 
nancing rebellion or striking at that unity of action of the neces- 
sity of which Congress was itself the chief expression. 10 

Meanwhile the letters from England strengthened the feeling 
that it would be most inpolitic, whatever the merits of the con- 
troversy might be, to take any step that would indicate lack of 
unity in the colonies. The belief was gaining ground, chiefly 
through the letters of Franklin, 20 that the opposition in England 
was wholly in sympathy with the colonial contentions, and that 
a few months at most would witness the fall of the ministry 
and the inauguration of a policy of conciliation. If the Con- 
gress be unanimous for non-importation, wrote Franklin, 4 'you 
cannot well fail of carrying your point. If you divide you are 



" Ada mi, Familiar Letter; SI. 8eabury, Tko Confirm Canvaootd, 13, IS, 
••Adams, FamiHar Utten, 40. 

••The 8uffolk resolutions were regarded as of vital Importance In England. 
Hutchinson regarded them at more alarming than anything that had yet oc- 
curred. Diary, li 272. Dartmouth was 'Thunderstruck.'* ibid., 2721. The 
king aald that New England waa in rebellion. Donne, Correopondenco of Qtorgo 
///.. It 21 A. The conservstlves In America thought the samew Cf. Seabury, 
Waal Thin* Te of Confirm A'otrf 21. 

"•Hutchinson, Mary, li 200. SftO. "Many lei t era were written from Great 
Britain recommending It." [Non-Importation.] Galloway, //Iff. and Pol. Ref., 
03. Without union, aays one correspondent, M Any expedient they may think 
proper to adopt will, I fear, avail little." London Letter. July SO, 1774 ; Kno 
rsrft Journal, September 20, 1774. Cf. fbfdL, October 20, 1774. 
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lost." 11 As a result of these considerations, the delegates were 
turning from the theoretical to the practical question; from the 
question of the precise demands they were justified in making 
to the question of the probable effect of whatever demands might 
be liinde.** The colonies, no less than the home government, 
were possessed of the fatal delusion that the other side would 
back down. 

Such was the situation when the Suffolk resolutions were laid 
before Congress, September 17, 1774. These resolutions declared 
that the coercion acts were a gross violation of the constitution; 
that, therefore, "no obedience is due from this province to either 
or any part of the acts above mentioned," but that they be re-, 
garded as the "attempts of a wicked administration to enslave 
America." An absolute non-importation agreement was i*eom- 
mended. The inhabitants were urged to arm themselves. Pro- 
vision was made for a provincial congress. Finally, they were 
"determined to act merely upon the defensive, so long as such 
conduct may be vindicated by reason and the principles of self- 
preservation, but no longer."* 1 When the issue was presented in 
this definite fashion, a sufficient number of conservatives joined 
the radicals to confirm the resolutions. If they were passed 
"unanimously," as the journals officially declare, and Adams 
and others asserted, it could only have been a formal unanim- 
ity. We cannot suppose that all of the delegates were willing 
to vote for them. It is safe to say that the crucial contest of the 
congress was over the confirmation of these resolutions, and 



"Franklin to Timothy, September 7, 1774; Work* of Benjamin Franklin, 
Si 182. 

n Thli attitude wit In evidence from an early date. R. R. Leo farored a 
bold ttand because be thought It would reault In Immediate red rest, otherwise 
"he should be for exceptions." WorU of John Adam$, Si 302. Cf. Hutchinson** 
Diary, it 200, 207, MS. On the other hand. Low pointed out that Parliament 
might not back down : therefore. It would be wise "to provide ourselTea with ft 
retreat or a resource.* TVorU of John Adams, 2t 394. - Dartmouth thought 
the congress was not prepared to back up Its declarations, but would "wait ts> 
see how It was recelred." Iliitchlnson'a Diary, li 231. White wrote to Tryoft 
that congress was confident the non-Import at Ion would make Britain tremble. 
Bi$t M88. Com., 14 1 Pt. 10. p. 237. And that the association was only "hunf 
out in terrorem to Great Britain.- JWe\, 232. Hamilton expressed this at- 
titude exactly In his reply to 8eabury; the conduct of con g r es n was Justine* 
parUy because It would probably succeed. A Fall Vindication, 12L 

•Ford, JournaU, li 31, 32. 4 Am. AreK, 1% 001-004. 
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there is reason to think that the division, in this as in other mat- 
ters of importance, was not permitted to appear in the jour- 
nals. 14 However that may be, the Suffolk resolutions were offi- 
cially declared to have passed unanimously, and the people of 
Boston were recommended to pcrserve "in the same firm and 
temperate conduct that had hitherto distinguished them."" 

The approval of the Suffolk resolutions was the decisive event 
of the first Continental Congress: it was equivalent to a declara- 
tion for the policy of non-intercourse, and it disposed of the 
policy which the conservatives had first advocated — that of con- 
fining the action of Congress to the presentation of a petition. 10 

* According to the Journals, "Congress resolved unanimously." Ford, Journal*, 
It 39. Adams makes the statement without qualification. Work$ of John 
Adams, 2i 380; Familiar Letter*, 39. But Galloway states that "long and warm 
debates ensued between the parties,'* and, when the vote carried, "two of the 
dissenting members presumed to offer their protest against it In writing which 
was negatived. They nest Instated that the tender of their protest and Its neg- 
ative should be entered on the minutes ; this was also rejected.'* Hist, and PoL 
Ref. t 09. In the examination before Parliament In 1770, Galloway stated that 
lie and Duane protested against the resolution of October 8, and tried to get 
their protest recorded, but were refused. Examination of Joseph Galloway, 58. 
It Is quite possible that there was only one protest, snd that In one or the 
other of these statements Galloway waa ml* taken. If there was but one protest. 
It Is difficult to understand why It should have been against the resolution of 
October 8, when the Suffolk resolutions, which were more Important, had al- 
ready been passed. Tills Is, however, a minor point. It Is certain that the only 
sense In which the Suffolk resolutions were passed unanimously Is that a major* 
Ity of delegates from every colony voted for them. No matter how strong the 
opposition was. If every colony voted for a measure It was entered Nem. Con, 
or Unanimously. Examination of Josrph Galloway, 50. Seabury says, that 
ft was agreed at the beginning that "neither protest nor dissent should appear 
upon their minutes.'* Free Thought, 24. Since the vital contest In the congress 
was whether non-Intercourse measures or petitions only should be carried. 
It is Impossible to suppose that there was no opposition to the 8uffolk resolu- 
tions. Besides, we know perfectly that the minutes were falsified In respect 
to Galloway's Plan, and that a protest either to the Suffolk resolutions, or to 
the resoluton of October 8, was denied. There is •every reason to suppose, 
therefore, that whatever opposition there may have been to the Suffolk resolu- 
tions was suppressed precisely ss In other Instances. It may be concluded that 
while the Suffolk resolutions were passed unanimously as to colonies, there was 
a strong opposition as to Individual delegates. The only Indication which the 
Journal* give of opposition to any measure Is that some resolutions are re- 
corded Resolved Unanimously, and others Resolved^ ete, 

" Ford, Journal*, li 39. 4 Am. Arch., It 004. 

M The vote on the Suffolk resolutions laid "the foundation of military re- 
sistance.*' Jftsf. and Pol. Ref., 09. Seabury thought It put reconciliation out 
of the Question. The Congress Canvassed, 13. "From that time every moderate 
man . • . has despaired of seeing any good produced by the Congress.** 
•Chandler, A Friendly Address, 81. 
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Accordingly, the radicals at once began to work out the details of 
an effective non-intercourse scheme, September 22, a resolution 
was carried requesting the merchants to send no more orders to 
England, and to cancel such as had not been filled. 5 ' 1 Five days 
later more precise form was given to this recommendation: it 
was resolved that after December 1 no goods should be imported 
directly or indirectly from Great Britain or Ireland, and that no 
goods so imported should be purchased or consumed in any col- 
ony But the eonserva tJVto were not yet ready to renounce all 
hope of defeating radical measures. They prepared a counter- 
move, and September 28 Galloway introduced his plan for a Brit- 
ish-American Parliament* It was a serious and practicable pro- 
posal for permanent reconciliation." The motion of Galloway- 
was seconded by Duane,' 1 and a second motion was then made- 
to enter the plan upon the minutes and to refer it for further 
consideration. Upon this motion "long and warm debates en- 
sued." The conservatives, including Jay and Rutledge, supported 
the motion, and it was carried by a majority of one colony.** 
Further consideration for the plan could not be secured, how- 
ever. The news from Boston was daily more alarming," the con>» 



"Ford. JournaU, li 41. J .4m. Arch., It 004. 
M Ford. Journal; It 42. J .4m. Arch., It 90S. 

"Tord, JournaU, It 4S. Galloway had come to the concrete with the Idea of 
proposing representation In Parliament. Goreroor Franklin to Dartmouth, 
September 5. 1774 ; J Xrw Jcncy Arch., lOt 474. Of. Letter of Galloway, Sep- 
tember a. 1774; ibid., 476. The feeling that representation waa Im practicable* 
doubt If aa led to the change, ibid., 474. 

"••Greatly approred of by some of the moat sensible men to that city** [New 
York). Governor Franklin to Dartmouth, December 6, 1774; t Vew Server 
Arch., lOi 90S. Rutledge was of opinion that It waa almost a perfect plan. 
Work* of John Adorns, 2s 300. Dartmouth waa much In faeor of aome such- 
conatltutlonal union. Dartmouth to Colden, Jaunary 7, 1775; Jfcte Tor* Cat 
Doc., Hi 529. "How amazing it la my Lord that when a rational mode of pro- 
ceeding, evidently tending to a reconciliation, waa Introduced and supported* 
by men of the best Judgment, the Congress should prefer a method big with 
wfekedneea." Colden to Dartmouth, December 7, 1774 ; (bid., 518. 

■ irorfrs of John Adam$, St 389. 

" "Warm and long debates ensued on the question whether It ahould b*r> 
entered on the proceedings of Congreas or be referred to further consideration. | >» 
All the men of property, and moat of the ableat speakers supported the motlon> 
while the republican party strenuously opposed It The question was at length 
carried by a majority of one colony. 9 * Galloway, Hit* and Pot R*f., 81. Of- 
ir©r*e of John Adam; 2s 387 If. 1 Xftc Jereey Arch., lOi 504, 

m Cf. Ford. JournaU, It 55-58. 
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servatives lost their majority, and ultimately, probably October 
21," it was voted to expunge the plan, and all resolutions re- 
ferring to it, from the minutes. 1 * 

Meanwhile, the policy of non-intercourse was worked out 
September 30 the non-exportation resolution was passed. 8 * A 
few days later, in reply to a communication from Boston, it 
was resolved that "this Congress approve of the opposition by 
the inhabitants of Massachusetts Bay, to the execution of the 
late acts of Parliament; and if the same shall be attempted to 
be carried into execution by force, in such case, all America 
ought to support them in their opposition. " ,T The reports of 
the committees on the association, on the addresses, and on the 
petition, were now presented in rapid succession and adopted, 
with what opposition cannot be learned. Probably there was 
but little. The radical policy was a foregone conclusion, and 
even Galloway and Duane signed the Association." October 
26, having carried through radical measures by a bare majority, 
rather than with that cordial unanimity which the journals 
reported, the congress was dissolved.** 

It is usually maintained that the first congress carried through 
a conservative policy. The explanation of this fact is that 
an altogether excessive attention has been given to the addresses 
and the petitions. Of these, certainly, there was a sufficient 
xmmber: the Petition to the king, the Address to the People 



M "Met, dismissed the plan for a union." Ward's Joumat, October 22. 1774 ; 
Jlfsj?. s/ Am. Hist., It 442. It seems certain that the plan was not expunged 
•until after October 20, tbe date of tbe signing of the association, for Galloway 
tsajs he wss Induced to sign the association In the expectation that the rule 
referring his plan for further consideration "would hare been regarded.* 9 Gal- 
loway, Candid Examination, etc ; quoted In Work$ of John Adam*, 2 s 887. 

""Rejected it, without suffering it to be discussed • . . and ordered 
ft to be expunged from the minutes.** Calloway* BUt, and PoL Ref., 82. Hut 
though n plan . . . was proposed . . . and ctca uttered on their 
minutes; with an order referring it to further consideration, yet they not only 
refused to resume tbe consideration of it, but directed both the plan and the 
order to be erased from their minutes, so that no Testige of it might appear 
there.*' Governor Franklin to Dartmouth, December 6\ 1774; 1 Tfdkc Jersey 
ArcK, lOt 004. 

••Ford, Journals, li 51. 

«/tM., 58. 

»lbf<(. # 8ft. 

**nUL, U4. 
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of Great Britain, the Memorial to the Inhabitants of the Brit- 
ish Colonies, the Address to the Inhabitants of Quebec 40 That 
these addresses were frank and able expositions of the colonial 
position, there is no question. They were, on the whole, mod- 
erate and conservative enough, and they represented well enough 
the ideas of the conservative delegates. Had the work of Con? 
gress.been limited to the formulation of these addresses, it would 
be quite true that 41 the conservative policy carried the day and 
restricted the proceedings to statements of the grievances and ap- 
peals for relief." 41 But that is precisely what did not hap- 
pen : the proceedings were not restricted to statements of griev- 
ances and appeals for relief. Nothing is clearer than that the 
vital contest throughout was over the adoption of the non-inter- 
course measures; and these measures were forced through in 
spite of conservative opposition. The addresses were mere side 
issues, designed undoubtedly to conciliate the conservatives in 
America and secure the aid of the opposition in England. 41 The 
fact is that the results of the first Continental Congress would 
have been the same had these able and lengthy papers never 
been penned. It was the Association that gave the congress 
the importance which it had ; 4t it is upon the Association, there- 
fore, that attention must be fixed if one would understand what 
that importance was. 

The Association 44 was divided into fourteen articles, for the 
most part unsystematically arranged. Article one provided for 
the exclusion, after December 1, 1774, of all goods directly or in- 
directly imported from Great Britain or Ireland; of East India 
tea imported from any part of the world; of certain specified 



«/M*.,81, 00, 105, 116. 
«/MA, ft. 

" **An Intercepted letter from one of the Congress — Harrison to Yates — opened 
their Intention In the Petition to the Kins, to be only to prevent thulr friends 
In opposition here from giving up their cause." Hutchinson's Diary, It 657. 

tt It was the Association that alienated so large a group of conservatives tm 
Xew York. Cf. Semburj, What Thinh Ye of Conffrett NowT 27 If. Hutchinson, 
affirms that Lord North would have strained a point aa regards the Petitions 
"if it hsd not been for the extravagant resolves. Associations, and Addresses." 
Diary, li 830. Dartmouth said that algnlng the Association, was equivalent 
to an act of treason. M*\, 824. 

••The Association is in Ford, Sour**?*, It 75, and 4 la*. An*., It 911 
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commodities imported from the British plantations and Domin- 
ica; of wines from Madeira and the western islands; and of 
foreign indigo. Article three provided for the non-consumption 
after March 1, 1775, of commodities mentioned in article one. 
Article four provided for the non-exportation to Great Britain 
and the West Indies of all commodities whatever, except rice, 
after September 10, 1775, unless the laws mentioned in the state- 
ment of grievances were repealed before that date. These articles, 
together with article two, which referred to the slave trade, 
constituted that part of tfoe Association which was directed 
primarily against Great Britain: they embodied the measures 
of non-intercourse which, by striking at the material interests 
of the English people, it was hoped would force concession from 
Parliament. There was nothing striking, certainly nothing new, 
in these measures. Such measures, less sweeping in extent but 
similar in principle, had been tried by almost every colony at 
different times during the preceding ten years. The superiority 
of the measures of Congress lay in the thoroughness with which 
* it was proposed to apply the non-intercourse principle, in the 
nationalization, if one may so speak, of a policy that had hitherto 
been purely local. But the superiority of the congressional 
measures brought to the front, only the more prominently, the 
practical difficulty of carrying them into execution: their 
strength would turn to weakness if they could not be rigidly en- 
forced. The question of measures to be taken against England 
was thus not more important than the question of the means to 
be employed in enforcing obedience to these measures in the 
colonies. It was to the solution of this problem that the re- 
mainder of the Association was mainly devoted. For the devel- 
opment of parties it is this part of the Association that gives 
to the work of Congress its immense significance. 

The means employed to secure obedience to the non-inter- 
course agreement were directed equally against colonies and 
individuals within the colonies. "We will have no trade, com- 
merce, or intercourse whatsoever, with any colony or province in 
North America, which shall not accede to, or which shall hero- 
after violate, the Association, but will hold them as unworthy 
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of the rights of freemen, and inimical to the liberty of this- 
country/' Obedience to the Association was to constitute the 
test of loyalty to America: for each colony the question of alle- 
giance was thus raised, and loyalty to America was rapidly be- 
coming incompatible with adherence to the laws of the Empire. 

It was probably not anticipated, however, that there would 
be serious difficulty with individual colonies. In any case, the 
hold of Congress upon a colony as such was slight ; it was only 
by leaving the enforcement of its recommendations to the rad- 
icals within each colony that its ends could be accomplished. 
The Association, therefore, defined with greater precision and 
at greater length the measures that were to be taken for secur- 
ing individual obedience. In one sense there were two classes- 
of individuals to deal with; those who signed the Association,, 
and those who did not. Legally, the distinction would doubt- 
less disappear; but practically there would be less objection to- 
enforcing the Association upon those who signed it than there 
would be to enforcing it upon those who did not. Whatever 
the distinction was worth, little account was made of it, for in 
articles ten, eleven, and twelve, provisions were formulated for 
enforcing the Association upon all classes alike. 

To this end article eleven provided: * 1 That a committee be 
chosen in every county, city, and town, by those who are qual- } 
ified to vote for representatives in the legislature, whose business- 
it shall be to observe the conduct of all persons touching the As- 
sociation ; and when it shall be made to appear to the satisfac- 
tion of a majority of any such committee, that any person within 
the limits of their appointment has violated the Association, that 
such majority do forthwith cause the truth of the case to be pub- 
lished in the Gazette, to the end that all such foes to the rights 
of British America may be publicly known, and universally 
condemned as enemies of American liberty; and henceforth we 
respectively will break off all dealings with him or her." By 
this article the Association became virtually a law of Congress 
to be enforced on all alike. The penalty, it is true, was only 
boycott by the members of the congress. But the nature of the 
penalty scarcely afTects the principle involved, and as a matter 
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of course the radicals who supported Congress would support 
the boycott. Nevertheless, the real significance of article eleven 
•can be appreciated only in connection with articles ten and * 
twelve. The latter directed the local committee to inspect the 
customs 9 entries frequently, while the former authorized them 
to seize all goods imported contrary to the Association, and to 
•dispose of them according to the recommendations of Congress 
•and largely irrespective of the owner's wishes. 4 * The effect 
of these articles was to change what would otherwise have been 
a voluntary association to do certain things, into a general law 
ix> be enforced upon all persons by boycott and the confiscation 
•of property. 

The first Continental Congress thus did essentially two things: 
it resolved that £ certain line of conduct ought to be main- 
tained against Great Britain; it provided that those who re- 
fused to follow this line of conduct should be punished by social 
ostracism, commercial boycott, and confiscation of property. 
These were the bald facts, however much their baldness may 
have been concealed by the non-mandatory character of the lan- 
guage in which they found expression. For the delegates to 
sign, and to recommend others to sign, an agreement not to buy, 
«ell, or consume certain goods was, if not in the nature of nego- 
tiation, at least in the nature of peaceable resistance. But when 
An attempt was made to force those who signed the agreement to 
ieep it, and those who did not sign it to act precisely as if they 
had, a step was taken in the direction of revolution; private 
persons were aiming to compel individuals to carry out a con- 



• "In case any merchant, trader, or other person, shall import any goods 
•or merchandise, after the first day of December, and before the first day of 
February next, the same ought forthwith, at the election of the owner, to be 
either reshlpped or delleered up to the committee . . . to be stored 
at the risque of the importer, until the non-Importation agreement shall cease, 
or be sold under the direction of tho committee aforesaid': and in the last 
mentioned case, the owner or owners of such goods shall be reimbursed out of 
the sales, the first cost and charges, the profit, if any, to he applied towards 
reliermg and employing such poor inhabitants of the town of Boston, as are 
immediate sufferers by the Boston port-bill ; and if any goods • • • shaU 
be Imported after the said first day of February, the same ought forwlth to be 
sent back again, without breaking any of the packages thereof." Ford, Journal*, 
It 7S, TS. 
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creed doubtless predisposed them to submit more readily thai* 
other men to the constituted authorities in church and state. 
Even these extreme conservatives had passively supported Con- 
gress, had looked to it to effect a permanent reconciliation, or 
at least to throw the weight of its influence against all measures 
looking toward rebellion.' But when the Suffolk resolutions- 
were approved and Galloway's plan expunged they believed 
that nothing but evil could longer be expected of Congress, 4 — 
a belief which was confirmed by the Association, in which they 
could sec nothing but the erection of a rebellious government.*' 
In a series of pamphlets — notably those pf Seabury # — in which 
the whole question was discussed with remarkable ability and 
incisivencss, the congress was accordingly denounced as having* 
betrayed America.' The writers of these pamphlets accepted the 
challenge of the Association, which branded theni as enemies- 
of liberty, and in turn branded the supporters of Congress with 
the same epithet. They maintained that the conduct of Congress- 
was inexpedient, illegal, and tyrannical. It was inexpedient be- 
cause non-intercourse would injure America more than it would* 
injure England,* and because it would be quite impossible "to* 



• Seabury, The Congre** Cenvaued, 5, 13. Seabury, Frea Thought*, 3. Chand- 
ler, A Friendly Addree; 80. 

•Chandler, A Friendly Addre**, 31. Seabury, What Think 7a of Congfte* 
Xotct «, 21. Seabury, The Congre$$ Can wed, 6. 

* Congress hai spent Us time "In eierclslng an assumed power of government** 
"Every article In this Instrument wae Intended by tbem to hare tba force of 
a law.- Seabnry. The Congre** Contested, 13* 14. Seabnry, What Think To 
of Congre** Xou>t 27. Chandler, A Friendly Addre—, 35. 

•The pr'nclpal pamphlets appearing at tbla time on tbe loyalist aide were: 
The Ametieon Quertet, probably written by Cooper; A Friendly Addrese, prob- . 
ably written by Chsndler; What Think Ye of Congre** .Voief probably written • 
by Seabury: and a series of four pamphlets slimed A. W. Farmer, written by ! 
Seabury. They were In order of apppearance: Free Thought*), etc.. The Concrete 
Can ratted, etc., A View of tho Controverey, etc.. An Alarm lo the LegUlatura 
of the Province, etc All of theae pamphlets appeared between July, 1774, and' 
February. 1775. There la an excellent aummary of the Farmers* pamphlete la 
Tyler, American Revolution, Is 834 ff. 

'"They hare taken no one atep that tended to peace; they' haTO . . . 
either ignorantly misunderstood, carelessly neglected, or basely betrayed the- 
Intercsts of all the colonies," Seabnry, Free Thought*, S. 

•This wai the main theme of Seabnry'a Srat pamphlet, Free Thought*. The 
merchants were charged with desiring non-Importation for monopoly pr'cea. 
"The proof that prices will rise la that they bare already risen." Fro* 
Thought*, 12, 13. 
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•bully and frighten the supreme government of the nation 91 into 
making concessions. 9 It was illegal because in the Association 
•Congress had assumed powers of government; and in assuming 
the powers of government a tyranny far more oppressive than 
the alleged tyranny of Parliament had been established. 19 11 If 
I must be enslaved, ' 9 wrote Seabury, "let it be by a king at least* 
.and not by a parcel of upstart, lawless committeemen. Mw 

In defining their position the loyalists were strong; it was in 
.giving practical effect to their views that they were weak. They 
never had any party organization worthy cf the name, and in 
the nature of the case it was difficult for them to have one. 
Their position was essentially one of negation: they denied the 
.authority of Congress; they denied the expediency of non-inter- 
course; their organization was the English government itself, 
and upon it they relied to do whatever was necessary. To at- 
tempt to suppress the extra-legal committees by force would 
involve the very illegal methods against which they protested. 
It was open to them to express their opposition to the radical 
program by taking part in the election of delegates or commit- 
teemen. This they usually did whenever there was an opportun- 



* M Can we think to threaten and bull/ and frighten the supreme government 
.of the nation Into a compliance with our demand*?" 8eabnrj, (bid., 8. "It 
will greatly distress a country which I lore, and It will not answer the par- 
pose.** Chandler, A Friendly Addreee, 89. 

"In spite of soft words "they have solemnly bound themselves and their 
-constituents, by whom they effect to mean every Inhabitant In the Colonies, 
. . to adhere firmly to the Association . . they have appointed 
their officers to carry It Into execution — and they have ordained penalties upon 
-those who shall presume to violate If Seabury, The Congress Canvassed, 14. 
'To talk of being liege subjects of King George while we disavow the authority 
of Parliament Is another p!ece of Whlgglsh nonsense.** Seabury, A View of 
the Controversy, 10. That Congress could bind Its constituents was nonsense. 
"Not one person In one hundred, in th's province at least, gare his vote for 
their election." Seabury, Free Thought*, 23. Cf. What Think Ye of Congress 
Voter 18. Chandler. A Friendly Address, 81. 

u "Will you be Instrumental In bringing the most abject slavery on yourselves? 
Will you choose su^h committees? Will you submit to them should they be 
chosen by the week, foolish, turbulent part of the country people! • . • 
I will not. No. If I must be enslaved.'* etc., 8eabury, Free Thought*, 18. 
"They are making us the most abject slaves that ever existed.** Ibid., 2X 
Having boasted that no British Parliament should ever dispose of a penny of 
your money, M you suffer yourselves to be bullied by a Congress and cowed by 
committee.*' Seabury, The Congress Canvaeeed, 18, 17. Of. Chandler, A 
Friendly Address, ZL 
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ity to vote for or against the appointment of any committee or of 
any delegates whatever. But this opportunity was rarely offered; 
most frequently it was merely a question of voting for one set 
of delegates rather than another; to vote for either set would 
be to recognize the extra-legal program, and the refusal to recog- 
nize that was precisely what distinguished the loyalists from the 
conservatives. In thus withdrawing from the extra-legal move- 
ment altogether, the loyalists in so far as they sought redress 
from British measures or the suppression of the radical organiza- 
tion, were forced to rely upon the assembly and ultimately upon 
the British arftiy. The proper conduct for all true Americans 
was clearly outlined in the pamphlets of Seabury: they were 
counseled to renounce congresses, ignore committees, and pre- 
vent their election whenever possible, and for the future to rely 
upon their constitutional representatives in the assembly." 
Henceforth the loyalists, in so far as they constituted a party, 
followed this advice, the practical effect of which was to 
strengthen the radicals by weakening the conservatives. J 

If the loyalists regarded Congress as having betrayed America, 
the extreme radicals naturally felt that it marked a victory for 
themselves. 11 The Association was a more thorough-going ex- 
pression of their policy than they could reasonably have ex- 
pected, or at least a more nearly perfect realization of it than 
they had ever achieved, or could ever achieve, perhaps, without 
intercolonial support. In one point only the Association did not 
satisfy them : the exclusion of Holland tea threatened to destroy 



u "Renounce all dependence on Congress and committees. They hare neglected 
or betrayed your Interests. Turn then your eyes to your constitutional repre- . 
son tat ires. They are the true, and legal, and hare been hitherto the faithful j 
defenders of your rights:, and liberties. . . . Address yourselves to then! j 

. . . Present petitions to them, entreating them to take the matter ! 
into their own hands/* 8eabury, Free ThoutfhU. 22. Of. Seabury, Whet Think 
Ye of Congrc** KotcT 42, 43, 47. The last pamphlet of Seabury was itself a 
petition to the assembly to sets the colony from revolution. Of. An Alarm 
to the Leoleleture, etc, 

"Cooper asked "whether It be not rime for our farmers and mechanics and 
laborers to return to their business and the care of their families." The 
American Querist, 29. But from tl)e mechanics' point of view, now was prs- 
cisely the t'me to advance their political fortunes. The mechanics were at 
•©me pains to thank the delegates for their services. JUvington'e Gazetteer, 
November 24, 1774. 
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a very profitable smuggling trade. 14 But generally speaking, 
the policy of Congress was precisely that of the radicals in New 
York, and they were prepared to give to it the most loyal sup- 
port, — the more so, as only through the congress, expressing the 
will of all the colonies, was it possible to secure an effective reali- 
zation of that policy in New York, and thus of assuring for them- 
selves political supremacy in their own colony. 1 * 

The leaders of the faction, accordingly, began at once to inter- 
est themselves in the enforcement of the congressional recom- 
mendations. While the proceedings of Congress were in the 
main withheld from the public until its adjournment, the pub- 
lished resolutions of September 22 and 27 were sufficient to in- 
dicate the stand that would ultimately be taken. 1 * It was per- 
haps in response to these recommendations that a meeting was 
called at Mr. Mariner's to consider the case of some merchants 
who were reported to have furnished the troops at Boston with 
supplies. 17 September 27, a committee was appointed to "wait 
on these gentlemen . . . and obtain their answer in writ- 
ing.' ' "All the friends of liberty" were requested to attend 
the following evening at Bardin's to "adopt such measures as 
the exigency of th's alarming occasion may require.""" What 
the committee reported does not appear. But that it attempted 
to carry out its instructions is evident, for the Fifty-One was 
shortly petitioned to assemble a meeting to inquire into the af- 



" White wrote to Tryon that the Association was disliked by smugglers, Jfttt. 
MSB. Com., 14 1 rt. 10.' p. 237. "The non-Importation Assoc'atton effects inoa> 
fieri as well as fair traders The smugglers expect large quantities 

of Dutch tea. and Insist that It shall be exempt from the effects of the Asso- 
ciation. Others declare that the fair traders shall not bs the only sufferers." 
Colden to Dartmouth, December 7, 1774 ; New York Col, Doc, 8t 512. 

» Cf. William Smith to Tryon, November 25, 1774 ; Hi$t MS8. Com., 14 1 Pt 
10, p. 235. Smith to Schuyler, November 22, 1774 ; Lossro* IAft of Schuyler, 
It 288. 

"Ford, Journals, It 41, 43. These were the Initial non-Importation resolu- 
tions. After the Suffolk resolutions were approved, the non-Intercourse was 
generally regarded as inevitable. Cf. HUt. MSB. Com., lit Pt 5, p. 862. 

"To the Publtaj September 28, 1774; Broadside*, 1. The Mechanics Commit- 
tee had recently received a letter from Boston relative to the attempt of Gage 
to employ New York workmen. 4 As*. Arch., li 803. Cf. To the Public, Oc- 
tober 5, 1774 ; BroadHiet. 1. 

"To the Public, September 28, 1774; Broodoiieo, 1. 
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£air. u The Fifty-One was quite willing to maintain its position 
as the only authoritative city committee, and on the 30th a 
meeting was assembled at the city hall. When Acting Chair- r .,., 
man Remsen attempted to present the matter to the people a 
disturbance was created which made it necessary to adjourn to 
the Coffee House. Here two questions were put: whether those 
now assembled had authorized the alleged committee to inquire 
into the private affairs of citizens, and whether in any case they 
approved of its action. Both question* were negatived "by a 
very great majority." 2 * 

While the loyalists were denouncing Congress in unsparing 
terms and the radicals were preparing to secure a vigorous ex- 
ecution of its recommendations, the conservatives, with charac- 
teristic caution, were slow to commit themselves. The arrival of 
the non-exportation resolution towards the middle of October, 
we are told, "alarmed the good people here very much/ 9 the 
utility of such a measure being "flatly denied.'* 1 Colden wrote 
that "a large majority of the people wish that a non-importation 
agreement may not be proposed ; and were veiy much surprised - 
on finding that such a measure would probably be resolved on 
by Congress. M2S These resolutions, when finally published, he 
was convinced, "do not meet with rapid applause here." The 
farmers did not like the prospect of non-exportation, while 
"the merchants seem to disrelish the non-importation Associa- 
tion they are "at present endeavoring to sift out each other's 
sentiments ... a sure sign, I take it, that they wish to 
avoid it." tt 

Sifting out each other's sentiments was, in fact, the most vital 
matter for the conservatives at this moment. The line of conduct 

for them to follow was not clearly discernible. One solution 

• 

"Petition of a Number of Inhabitant!. September 29, 1774; BroodiUee, X. 
yew York Mercury. October S, 1774. RMngton'e Gazetteer, October 6» 1774. 
4 Am. ArcK, It 32«, 337. 

"Petition of a Number of Inhabitants September 29, 1774; Broodtidee, !• 
C/. Colden to Dartmouth. October 5, 1774; Veto York Col. Doe., Si 498. 

« Peter Van Scbaack to John Jay, .October 12. 1774 ; Van Scbaack. IAfe at 
Ten Behaaek, 21. % 
•CbKea to Dartmouth, October 5, 1774 ; Vow Tor* Col. Do*, St 49S. 
* Golden to Dartmouth, November 2, 1774; New York Cot Doe., St 610. 
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was to follow the advice of Seabury and go over to the loyal- 
ists. A few, doubtless, took that step. But most of them were 
not convinced of the wisdom of such a procedure, for the prac- 
tical result would be to leave the control of affairs in the hands 
of the radicals. A conservative policy was still believed to be 
practicable.! The Association might be rejected, if not, its en* 
forcement might be intrusted to the old .committee of Fifty- 
One; if a new committee was indispensable, the conservatives, 
by taking an active part in its election, might still control the 
situation. It was felt to be far better for the conservatives to 
control the execution of an Association of which they did not 
approve than to withdraw, as the loyalists advised, and leave its 
execution to the radicals^/ These were the considerations, un- 
doubtedly, which had led the conservative delegates, Jay, Duane, 
and Low, to sign the Association which they had opposed during 
the proceedings of Congress; they were the considerations which 
now influenced the committee of Fifty-One, a large majority of 
whose members were still opposed to it. 14 



* "Ton know what spirit prevailed In the Committee of Fifty-One before 
the Congress had published their resolves, letters, etc. Their delegates have 
become converted to tbe prera'.llag sentiments of the Congress. The true 
motives I cannot as yet pronounce ... I hare a lltUe c!ne. Suppose 
some of them who were once opposed to the liberty boys should have reasoned 
thus at Philadelphia: 'The government favor we have already lost and the 
question only la whether we shall court the continent or the merchant* of New 
"York. From the last we have less to fear. There Is an approaching election, 
&and with part of the trade, part of the church, all of the non-EpIscopala, and 
all of the liberty boys, we may secure places In the Assembly and laugh at the 
« discontented.' You'll not wonder therefore to learn that by the Interest of the 
delegates the committee of Fifty-One la to be dissolved and a new committee 
- to be appointed to execute the decrees of Congress, wlfch la to consist of the 
' Delegates and such a set as the most active of the Liberty Boya approve, and 
' had (through the mechanics, who were consulted) ch'osen In conjunction with 
t the Fifty-One, from which a set who formerly dictated all their movements; 
'have retired, outwitted and disgusted, and, as they think, betrayed." Smith 
-to Schuyler, November 22, 1774; Loosing, Life o/ Schuyler, Is 288. "I was 
•surprised to find such men Joining with the committee, whose design la to ex* 
•eeute the plan of the Congress. I have at length discovered that they act 
with a view to protect the city from the raragea of the mob. For this purpose, 
they say, they are obliged to support the measure* of the Congress; that If 
they did not tbe most dangerous men among na would take the lead: and 
under thai pretence of executing the dictates of Congress would Immediately 
throw the city into the most perilous situation." Colden to Dartmouth, December 
7. 1774; Letter-Book. St 872; ffew Tor* Col Doe,, 8s 613; 4 Am. 4»t*., 1» 
1080. 
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November 7, accordingly, the committee, without expressing 
any opinion in the matter whatever, resolved that, inasmuch as 
Congress had seen fit to draw up the Association and had rec- 
ommended the appointment of -committees to enforce it, the free* I 
men and freeholders should be assembled at the usual place of I 
election on November 18 to choose eight persons in each ward 
to act as a committee of inspection. 5 * It was doubtless intended \ 
that the suffrage should be confined to the legal voters, as Con- 
gress had recommended. 3 * There was, besides, nothing in the 
announcement that implied the dissolution of the Fifty-One; it 
is likely, indeed, that the new committees were intended to serve 
as ward committees under the supervision of the Fifty-one. If 
the conservatives, therefore, took the first step in response to the 
recommendations of Congress, it was only that they still hoped 
to exercise a controlling influence in a situation with which they 
had little sympathy, and for which they were not responsible. 

The radicals no doubt clearly perceived the end which the old 
committee had in view. But they were far too much encouraged 
by the conduct of Congress, and by the dilemma in which the 
conservatives were placed by it, not to take advantage of their ^ 
opportunity." On Sunday, November 13, the Mechanics Com- | ; 
mittee published a broadside calling for a special meeting of ^ 
that body at 4 o'clock and a general mass-meeting of all radicals 
at 5 o'clock on the following day, presumably for the purpose * 
of discussing the questions raised by the resolutions of the 
Fifty-One. 21 It is not known precisely what was done at either 
of these meetings, but it is obvious that the proposals of the con- 
servative committee were found unsatisfactory. The Fifty-One 
on the evening of the same day addressed to the Mechanics Com- 
mittee a letter requesting a conference on the day following, in 
order that a "mode that shall be agreeable to their fellow citi- 
zens in general" might be arranged. 2 * This conference resulted 

*4 Am. Arch., li 32S, 329. Moved bj Duane. 
"The Association. Art XI.; Ford, Journal, It 70. 

"The rad'cals were encouraged by letters from Boston. Cf. Letters of 
Thomas Young. October 4, November 10. 1774; Iamb MSrf.. (1774-1776). 
"Daniel Dunscomb, To the Mechanics, November 13, 1774; BroodtUt*, 1. # 
»4 Am. Arch., It 329. 
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in the adoption of a plan widely different from the original 
proposition of the conservatives. Instead of ward committees, 
there was to be a general committee of inspection of not more 
than seventy or less than sixty members. It was to be elected 
by the freemen and freeholders, not in ward elections, but at 
the city hall, under the supervision of the vestrymen. Finally, 
it was understood that the election of the new committee should 
be followed by the immediate dissolution of the Fifty-One.* 

If this arrangement is to be regarded as a compromise, it was 
a curiously one-sided one. There were two points which it was 
of serious importance for the conservatives, if they wished to 
remain conservative, to hold to — the limitation of the suffrage, 
and the continued existence of the Fifty-One.- Virtually, both 
points were given up. It is true the suffrage was not technically 
extended, but the method of election was so changed that the 
suffrage ceased to be a matter of any importance: to say that 
the committee should be elected by the freemen and freeholders, 
at the city hall, under the supervision of the vestrymen, was 
only crudely to conceal the fact that the decisive method of 
election by ballot was to be replaced by the indecisive method 
of election in general mass-meeting. The second point was given 
up without reservation, and this was, after all, the matter of 
vital importance. Its importance consisted in the fact that in 
losing the Fifty-One the conservatives were losing their inde- 
pendent organization. The new committee, nominated by both 
factions, could not represent the conservatives as the Fifty-One 
had represented them. On the contrary, it would stand quite 
as much (more, indeed, as the sequel proved) for radicalism 
as for conservatism. There was, consequently*, no more inherent 
reason for the dissolution of the old conservative Committee of 
Fifty-One than there was for the dissolution of the old radical 



• JW«\ # 830. "Ettch Committee to Interchange one hundred names out of 
which the Committee Is to be nominated." ibid. The printed agreement says 
nothing about the dissolution of the Fifty-One. But It was one of the stipula- 
tions, sines the Fifty-One stated In a later announcement: "This commit* 
tee . • • baring consulted with many of their fellow citizens, and also 
conferred with the committee of .Mechanics • • and having agreed to 
dissolve their body ss soon as the new committee shall be appointed/' ate. 
Ibid. 
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.any action in the matter. On the other hand, the rise of loyal* 
ist opposition to the congress might very well result in positive 
conservative action which would defeat the Association in many 
•counties. 

The result, in fact, was not materially different than that 
which attended the election of delegates to the first congress. 
Three counties at most can be said to have given the Association 
4i favorable reception on its first appearance: Albany, Suffolk, 
.and Ulster. The Albany committee, which had now become a 
permanent organization, ratified the proceedings of Congress 
December 10, 1774, although the delegates were asked to explain 
why they voted to allow the exportation of rice from South Car- 
olina. 41 It was asserted that the committee was almost evenly 
•divided on the question, 49 but it appears that the division oc- 
curred with respect to instructing the representatives in as- 
sembly to vote for approval of the congress. The action of 
the committee appears not to have been publicly opposed save 
in King's district. December 24, "five of the King's justices of 
-the county of .Albany and a great number of the people belong- 
ing to the said district" resolved to resist all associations to ob- 
struct the courts of justice or to obstruct the offices of the law. 6 * 

.The Suffolk county committee met November 15, at the county 
hall, and resolved "that we do fully approve of the proceedings 
-of the late continental Congress, and recommend it to the several 
towns to see that the Association ... be strictly ob- 
served." 81 In February a meeting of several town committees 
confirmed these resolutions, and instructed the representatives of 
Suffolk County to vote for any motion made to appoint delegates 
to the second congress. The conduct of Benjamin Floyd in 
.signing a loyalist paper was censured, and all publishers and 
circulators of papers tending to create' dissentions were de- 
nounced as enemies of the country. It was asserted that most 
of the towns and districts in Suffolk have "fully adopted the 



"Albany Committee to the Delegates, January 5, 1775. JIM., 109S. 
"Ibid., 1097. 
"JWrf., 1097, 109S. 

"New York Mercury, February t, 1775. 4 Am. ArcK, It 106S. 
«4 Am. Arch., It 125S. 
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measures recommended by Congress, and determined upon a 
strict observance of the Association."* 1 

Next to Suffolk, the most radical county appears to have been 
Ulster. January 6, 1775, freeholders from five towns assem- 
bled at Hurley, approved the Association, and recommended the 
towns to appoint committees to. enforce it" Such committees 
were forthwith appointed in Kingston, 54 New Windsor,** fian- 
over v " Showangnuk,* r and Wallkill.** Loyalists, of whom there 
were many, were threatened with tar and feathers. But the 
loyalists in Showangnuk, finding that reason was insufficient, 
bore public testimony to their loyalty by erecting, on the 10th of 
February, "a royal standard on a mast seventy-five feet high/ 9 
bearing an inscription which asserted their determination to 
help enforce the laws in opposition to any congress or com- 
mittee whatever.** 

Certain counties appear to have been about evenly divided, 
loyalist activity being sufficient practically to nullify the Associa- 
tion. In Tryon County the influence of the Johnsons was suf- 
ficient to counteract the radical sentiment in the German dis- 
tricts. March 16, 1775, the Grand Jury and the magistrates - 
and some others, thirty-four in all, issued a declaration opposing 
the Association, and affirming their loyalty to the king.** Com- 
mittees were nevertheless subsequently appointed in four dis- % 
tricts, but they did not. meet as a cpunty committee until June 
6, 1775, when the situation had very materially changed.* 1 In 
Dutchess County a loyalist Association was signed by a number 

" Huntington, 8mltbtown, Islip, 8outhharen, "and tome of. the principal In- 
habitants of the town of BrookbaYen," February 23, 1775. Ibid., 1237. 

u Kingston, Hurler, Marbletown, Rochester, and New Palta. Shoonmacber, 
* Kingston, 164. 4 Am. Arch.. It 1100. 

m Committee of seven chosen April 7, 1775. Hew York Mercury, April 17, 
1775. 4 Am. Areh., 2t 298. Cf. Schoonmacber, Kingston, 104. 

» Committee of six chosen March 14, 1775. 4 Am. Arch., St 131-133. 

••Committee of seven chosen January 27, 1775. *Jo/«\, It 1101. 

"Meeting of freeholders In January occas'oncd by the circulation of 8es> 
bury's Free Thought* A committee of five chosen, /bid., 1183. 

» Committee of fire chosen January 30. IbU^ 1201. 

u m*. m 1230. 

•JMd., 2t 151. Campbell, Annals of Tryon Count*. 33. 
«The districts were: Palatine, Conajoharle, German Flatts, Mohawk. Camp- 
bell, Annate of Tryon County, 44. Benton, Hiitory of Herkimer County, 04 
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of inhabitants, who agreed to "support each other in the free 
exercise of our undoubted right to liberty in eating, drinking, 
buying, selling, communing . . . with whom we please, con- 
sistent with the laws of God and the laws of the land, not with- 
standing the Association entered into by the Continental Con- 
gress." 69 No public approbation of Congress appears to have 
been declared in this county. 

Both parties were very active in Queens County. A town 
meeting at Jamaica, December 6, approved the measures of 
Congress, thanked the delegates, and resolved to use * 'constitu- 
tional and prudent" measures for carrying out the Association, 
for which purpose a committee of nine was appointed.** But 
January 27, 1775, one hundred and thirty-six men, including, it 
was claimed, ninety-one of the one hundred and sixty f reehold- 

. ers in the town, signed a resolution abjuring Congress and 
denouncing the Association.* 4 At Flushing, a loyalist report 
tells us, one-seventh of the freeholders appointed a committee of 

. twelve to enforce the Association." At New Town the super- 
visors advertised a town meeting for December 10, when a 
"great number of the most respectable freeholders 99 assembled 
and appointed a committee of seventeen," which passed resolu- 
tions in support of the Association. 97 A number, it is said, re- 
fused to serve on the committee, which was soon reduced to 
seven," while the resolutions themselves were repudiated by 
fifty-six persons, who resolved not to recognize any authority 
but the general assembly." In Oyster Bay the freeholders 
were assembled December 30, 1774, to consider the resolutions 
of Congress, but "there being present but a small part of the 
freeholders, the meeting was adjourned. Another report 
has it, however, that there were ninety freeholders present, and 



•4 4*. AreK, It 1164. 
•JMd., 1027. 
~JM*., 11U. 

* Ondcrdonck, Doe. and Letter* of Queen'* County, 21. 

••4 Am. Areh^ It 108ft. 

99 New Torh Mercury, January 0, 1776. 

•• Rlelttr, New Tow*, 17ft. 

m New York Uercuru, January IS, 177ft. 

"Onderdonck, Doe. end Letter* of Queen 9 * Connie, 20. 
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that the meeting was adjourned because a majority considered 
the object of the meeting to be illegal/ 1 

In seven counties the Association was either ignored entirely 
or easily suppressed until after the events of April, 1775. A 
committee was appointed at White Plains in Westchester 
County, but forty-five freeholders denounced the Association^ 
and the committee did nothing. 7 * In the counties of Kings,] 
Orange, Richmond, Charlotte, Cumberland, and Gloucester,/ 
there is no record of any action on the Association until after 
the battle of Lexington. Meanwhile, there was another ques- 
tion of greater interest than the Association, but closely "con- 
nected with it, which was engaging the best efforts of loyalists, 
conservatives, and radicals alike during the winter and spring 
of 1775 — the election of delegates to the second congress, which 
was to assemble in May. 



n Xew York Mercury, January 9, 1775. Kicinpton'g Gazetteer, January 5, 
1775. 4 Am. Arc*., It 107* 1077. 

» Xetc York Mercury, January 1ft, 1775. Of. Dawson, Wettcheoter County, 3* 
ff. Balrd, Illstory of Rye, 220. Two loyalist associations circulated In West- • 
Chester, one of which originated In Dutchess. They are given In Dawson, 
WettchcMter County, 43, note l v 44. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

ELECTION OP DELEGATES TO THE SECOND 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. 

Early in the year 1775, the assembly, which had been pro- 
rogued to meet January 10, 1 became the center of interest Its 
deliberations were certain to be concerned with the double ques- 
tion of confirming or refusing to confirm the action of the first 
Continental Congress, and of appointing or refusing to appoint 
delegates to the second. Even the best inAJhned could not 
foretell which answer the assembly would {£fere to either of 
these questions ; s and the result was that all parties, save perhaps 
the extreme radicals, were hoping to make use df it for the pur- 
poses which they had in view. . 

The old Sons of Liberty were not much interested! If the 
assembly should confirm the Association, it would- doubtless ap- 
point delegates to the second 'congress, and such an event, be- 
sides securing for New York a conservative delegation, "frould 
lessen the importance of the extra-legal machinery which they 
were now in a fair way to control. The conservatives, on the 
other hand, saw in the assembly the best hope for maintaining 
their policy. The second congress was a foregone conclusion; 
if the assembly could be induced to take part in the popular 
movement, the conservatives, by their double representation on 
the Sixty and in the assembly, would have an excellent chance 
to exercise the same influence which they had formerly exercised 



1 Golden to Dartmouth, December 7, 1774; New York Cot Dae., St 513. 

*"Many people think there Is a probability that they will go upon concilia- 
tory measures . • • The cTent Is uncertain."* Colden to Dartmouth, De- 
cember 7, 1774; New York Col. Doe., 8i 513. Smith thought the assembly 
would approTe of Congress. Smith to Try on, December 6, 1774; HUt JfM. 
Com., 14i Ft 10, p. 23*. Cf. ibid., 232. 
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through the committee of Fifty-One. Finally those who, like 
Seabury and Chandler, were taking a frankly loyalist position, 
looked to the assembly to confirm their decision. "To yon, 
gentlemen/' wrote Seabury, "the good people look for relief 
. . . from this intolerable state of slavery. ... If laws 
made and decrees passed at Philadelphia, by the enthusiastic 
republicans of New England and Virginia, are to bind the 
people of this province, why, gentlemen, do you meet? . . . 
Your duty requires you to • . . break up this horrid com- 
bination of seditious men."* The assembly was petitioned to 
censure Congress, and take measures to secure a redress of griev- 
ances from the king directly.* Aside from these groups, doubt- 
less the majority throughout the colony was waiting to follow 
any lead which the established government might take. Colden 
himself turned to the assembly as the least of evils: fearing- 
that it might approve Congress, he believed that it could not 
make matters worse than they were, while it might at least 
thwart the attempt "to convene a Provincial Congress. 9 " The 
meeting of the assembly in the winter of 1775 was, therefore, 
of considerable importance: opposing interests were hoping to - 
make use of it; the result would serve to crystalize sentiment 
and clear the way for future action. 

The members began to assemble January 10, 1775/ but two 
weeks passed before any serious business was broached. The 
principal loyalist leaders were Isaac Wilkina and Colonel 
Philipse, who were ably seconded by the four city members. 
They were determined to ignore Congress altogether, and to 
take into their own hands the matter of grievances. 7 The con- 

•8cabury, An Alarm to the LegUMure, January 17, 1779; quoted la Tyler, 
American Revolution, It 847. 
•To The Freeman, January 19, 1775: BroadHd*, 1. 

• "I do not apprehend there Ii any danger that the Assembly will make 
matters worse than they are.- Colden to Dartmouth, December 7, 1774; 
Xew York Cot Doo., 8i 613. "If I find there will not be a majority for prudent 
measures, I shall incline to prorogue them • • . On the other hand them 
Is room to fear, that If the Assembly do not meet, an attempt will be made to 
convene a provincial Congress.* 1 Colden to Dartmouth, January 4, 1778; 
Vew York Col. Doe., 8t 628. 

'Colden to Dartmouth, February 1, 1775; New York Col Doo., St 681. Pirn* 
ceedtogf of the assembly are m 4 Am. AreK, It 1SS1 £ 

T Colden to Dartmouth, March 1. 1775: If etc York Cot Doc, St 641. 
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.servatives, on the other hand, of whom the principal leaders 
-were Philip Livingston, Philip Schuyler, and Abram Ten 
Broeck, were determined to secure, a formal expression of opin- 
ion on the work of the first congress, and, if possible, the elec- 
tion of delegates to the second congress, which was to meet 
in May.* To this end three separate resolutions were introduced 
and pressed to a vote. The first one, January 26, was a motion 
to consider the work of the first congress. 9 The second, Feb* 
ruary 21, looked toward a vote of thanks to the merchants for 
maintaining the non-intercourse agreement. 10 The third, Feb- 
ruary 23, was introduced immediately after the committee on 
grievances made its report, by Mr. Thomas, who moved that a 
vote be taken on the necessity of appointing -delegates to the 
second congress. All three resolutions were defeated by in- 
creasing majorities — the last by a vote of 17-9" — but they made 
it impossible for the loyalists to ignore the work of the first 
congress and the appointment of deputies to the second. The 
jnotion of Mr. Thomas was debated at length, 11 and the loyalist 
position was clearly stated, especially by Brush and Wilkins, 
whose speeches have been preserved. 13 Technically, the assem- 
bly ignored the extra-legal movement altogether; practically, it 

• "Every machination tbat ration spirits can devise, will In the meantime 
be exerted to secure an approbation of the proceedings of Congress which Is the 
grand point they aim to carry.'* Golden to Dartmouth, January 21, 1775; 
Letter-Book, 2 s 380. Tbat this was the main d fference between the parties Is 
•evident from the fact that the resolution to petition was moved by Livingston 
and carried unanimously. I Am. Arch., It 1288. 

•Motion was lost by 11-10. 4 Am. Arch., It 1286, 1287. The small major- 
ity of the loyalists was due to the fact that a number of tbe deputies had not 
yet arrived. "These ten are the whole strength of tbat party. The 

n'ne members which have not yet appeared . . it Is well known will 
join the eleven." Colden to Dartmouth, February 1, 1775 ; Xew York Col. Doe., 
.St 532. The assembly refused even to thank the delegates. 4 Am. Arch., It 
1389. 

'•Moved by Livingston; voted down 15-10. 4 4m. Arch., It 1290. 
• M/WdL 

u Brash maintained that the action of Congress was not a subject to come be- 
fore the assembly, that the assembly could not delegate its authority to a 
body of men unknown to the constitution, that, if the conduct of Congress 
were considered, it should be condemned because it had assumed power "to en- 
.act laws," and had erected Itself Into the "Supreme Legislature of North 
America." 4 Am. Arch., It 1291, 1292. Wilkins* speech presented more clearly 
the precise issue; it was better to desert the neighboring colonies than to de- 
sert Great Britain. iM„ 1293. 
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expressed its disapproval of the first congress, and refused, to 
appoint deputies to the second. 

Haying disposed of these matters, the assembly proceeded 
to the report of the Committee on Grievances. 14 On the ques- 
tion of grievances the conservatives were practically in accord 
with the loyalists. They contested some unimportant points in 
the report, and succeeded in introducing some slight modifica- 
tions; 19 hut the resolutions as adopted may be taken as repre- 
senting the views of both factions in so far as the issue was one 
between the colonies and Great Britain. 1 * The report on griev- 
ances was substantially as follows: 17 (1) the colonies owe to the 
king the same allegiance as other Englishmen; (2) the colonies/ ^ 
owe obedience to acts of Parliament that are not contrary to c 
the rights of Englishmen; (3) it is a right of Englishmen that \ 
no tax be laid save by consent, given personally or through rep- ! ' 
resentatives in assembly; (4) certain acts of Parliament are 
subversive of the rights of the colonists — e. g., the raising of 
revenue in America for the administration of government, the 
extension of the admiralty jurisdiction, etc.; (5) jury trial is 
essential to the rights of Englishmen. On the basis of these 
resolutions the assembly formulated a petition to the king, 18 
a memorial to the Lords, 1 * and a remonstrance to the Commons. 19 
From the loyalist point of view, all had now been done that 
could rightfully be done; the issue rested with king and Parlia- 
ment. Accordingly, having appointed a standing committee of 
correspondence composed of both factions, the assembly was 
adjourned to the 3rd of May.* 

M The committee was appointed Jsnuary 31, and consisted of: De Lancer, 1 
Bchojler, Clinton, Brfnkerhoff, Gale, Wllklns, Brash, Blllopp, Bapalje, Kusam,' 
and Klcoll. Ibid., 128*. 

»JWd., 1801. Of. Golden to Dartmouth, March 1, 1775; »tw Tor* CoL 
Doe., St 648. 

"Eren MacDougall said that the resolutions represented the sentiments of 
New Yctt. 4 Am. Arch., Si 288, 284. 
"Ibid., It 1802. 
M /WA, 1818. 

1818. 
»JWo\, 1818. 

•The committee: Cniger, De Lancey, J. Walton, Benjamin Seaman, Wll- 
klns, Phlllpse, Daniel Ktssam, Zebalon Seaman, Jno. Bapalje, Simon Boerum, 
Samuel Gale, George Clinton. The adjournment was roted April 8. Ibid., 1824. 
Of. HUt. MSB. Com., 14 1 Pt 10, * 285. 
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The action of the assembly was regarded by the English gov- 
ernment as a serious blow to the union of the colonies and the 
policy of Congress. 21 By many of the friends of Congress, it 
was regarded' in the same light." The conservatives especially, 
clearly perceived that the withdrawal of the assembly from 
the jextra-legal movement would tend to place the control of 

\ Congress in more radical hands. The loyalists and conserva- 
tives were essentially at one in the matter of grievances; but 

• to the loyalists the extra-legal movement had already become 

1 illegal and revolutionary, and rather than be in any way con- 
nected with it, they preferred not to secure any redress of griev- 
ances at all. 14 The conservatives were, however, either not con- 

. vinced that the extra-legal -movement was revolutionary, or else 
inclined to consider the redress of grievances of more impor- 

j tance than the preservation of allegiance to England. Failing 
to draw the* assembly into the movement, they therefore turned' 
to the Committee of Sixty. 20 In the assembly they had worked 
in vain for the appointment of any delegates whatever; they 
were now to work, for the most part in vain also, for the ap- 
pointment of delegates who would stand for moderate rather 
than for radical measures in the congress. 

The radicals had, indeed, taken up the question of the dele- 
gates as soon as it was known that the assembly would not ap- 
point any. February 27, four days after the defeat of Mr. 
Thomas 9 motion, P. V. B. Livingston, at a meeting of the Com- 

"In Dartmouth** circular letter to the governor* the clause "which has al* 
ready shown so good a disposition towards a reconciliation with the mother 
country," was inserted in the Mew York letter after the word assembly. | 
Am. Arch., 2s 27, 28. A'es© York Coh Doe., 8t 545-547. Of. Dartmouth to 
Golden, March 4, 1775; Ibid., 547. For the effect of the assembly's conduct tn 
England generally, see 4 Am* Arch., 2s 29, 2B2. Hi$t. M88. Com., 14 1 Pt ltK 
p. 275. 

Assembly's conduct strongly disapproved by South Carolina. 4 Am. Arch* 
2 1 29. A Virginia letter spesks of the "polluted members of the Assembly." 
JU4., 158. Cf. told., 123. After the vote against appointing delegates, eighteen 
anonymous, threatening letters were delivered to the speaker and those whs* 
voted against the measure. Deane Paper; 5s 538, 589. 

»Cf. Speech of Wilkin*, 4 Am. Areh., It 1298. 

""They sre now gone home to get fhst done by the election of the people 
which they could not effect In the House." Colden to Tryon, April 5, 1775; 
Letter-Book, 2t 895, 899. Of. New York Cel. Doc, St 555.- 
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mittee of Sixty, moved to consider "the ways and means of 
causing delegates to be elected to meet the delegates of the 
other colonies ... in general Congress."* On March 1, 
when the question was again taken up, the committee, conclud- 
ing that it had no power to elect the delegates itself, decided to 
refer the matter to the freeholders and freemen." A notice was 
accordingly published summoning the freemen and freeholders 
to meet at the Exchange on March 6 to "signify their sense of 
the best method of choosing such delegates, and whether they 
will appoint a certain number of persons to meet such deputies 
as the counties may elect for that purpose, to join with them in 
appointing out of their body delegates for the next Congress. 
Whether consciously worded or not, the fact is that the two pur- 
poses expressed in this resolution are somewhat inconsistent. 
It is not clear why the committee should express a desire to re- 
fer the question of method in the election of .delegates 
to the freemen and freeholders, and then, before there could 
be any decision of that point, thrust their own defi- 
nite plan so intrusively in their faces. In truth it would be 
quite superfluous for the freemen and freeholders to consider 
the first question (the question of the best method) if they were 
expected in any case to consider the second question (the ques- 
tion of a particular method) ; and, under the circumstances, a 
refusal to adopt the committee's plan would be very nearly 
equivalent to an expression of hostility to Congress. It is 
clear, therefore, not only that the radicals were in favor of send- 
ing delegates to Congress, but also that they wanted those del- 

■•Extract of the Committee's Proceeding*, February 27, 1775; Bread***, 1. 
Samuel Jones alone dissented. 

"Extract from the Committee's Proceedings, February 27, 1775; JM& 

»/Wd.; Rivinptlon'9 Gazetteer, March 9, 1775: Sew York Mercury, March «, 
1775; 4 Am. Arch., 2i 4. A provincial convention had been urged In connection t 
with the election of delegates to the first Continental Congress, by the radicals j i 
tn New York city In their resolutions of July 6, 1774 {Vew York Marcur* July , I 
11, 1774), and sgsin In their resolutions of July 20, 1774 (JbM., July 28, ! 
1774.) In connection with the second Continental Congress the earliest sus> 
gestlon appears to ha?e come from Suffolk County. A county meeting em 
February 23, 1775, resolved that if the assembly refused to appoint delegates, \ 
"the Committee of Correspondence for . . . New York be desired . . 

. in that case to call a provincial convention for that purpose,* 4 Ass. 
Arch., it 1257. 
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egates to be chosen by a provincial convention composed of 
deputies from all the counties in the. colony. Such a method of 
choosing delegates would almost necessarily diminish the rel- 
ative influence of New York city in the congress; it is, conse- 
quently, necessary to understand why the radicals in the city 
were in favor of a provincial convention. 

The answer to this question is simply that the radicals were 
now bent on bringing New York more nearly into line with 
New England and the South. If the old method of election was 
adopted, this could be one ^ f two ways — either by elect- 

ing a ne w and radical delegation from the city or by electing 
sufficiently la rge and radical delegations fr om, the counties to 
outv ote and, w hat was more imp ortant, to outweigh in influence 
the ol d /delegat io n iro m the city. Neither plan was practicable. 
The old city delegates were men of the highest standing and of 
wide influence. While they had opposed the action of the first 
Continental Congress, they had not refused to support the As- 
sociation. With two exceptions 1 * they represented at its best 
that part of the conservative faction which was ultimately pre- 
pared to join the revolutionists. But they had* not as yet gone 
very far in that direction. Without being sufficiently radical 
to suit the Committee of Sixty, they were not sufficiently con- 
servative to be in any sense out of the race. To defeat these men 
was probably impossible; to attempt to do so was, in any case, 
impracticable. On the other hand, it was unwise to depend on 
the election of large radical delegations from the counties; the 
action of the counties on the Association had been all but de- 
cisive on that point. The alternative was a new method of elec- 
tion which would enable the Sixty at once to support the old 
city delegates and to neutralize their influence. A provincial 
convention would enable the Sixty to do this, because the city 
delegation to a convention might properly be made sufficiently 
large to leave the old delegates in a minority, whereas it would 
be out of the question to send so large a delegation from the 
city directly to the congress. In the same way the convention 
could easily form a delegation for the province as a whole in 

"Isaac Low and Jobs Alsop. 
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which the old delegates should find a place, but in which they 
could no longer exercise a determinative influence; and this 
could most probably be done equally well whether the rural 
counties took an active part in the convention or not M 

The conservative element, in the committee and out of it> 
divined the purposes of the Sixty and made an ineffectual at- 
tempt to defeat them. A meeting .was held at Montagnie's on 
March 3, presided over by John Thurman. The proposals of 
the Sixty were disapproved of, first, because there was not time 
enough before March 6 to settle so important a question ; second, 
because the method of taking the vote "by collecting the people 
together" was inexpedient, since it permitted of no distinction 
between freeholders and freemen, who had a right to vote, and 
"such as were collected on purpose to make a show of num- 
bers;" third, because a provincial convention tended directly 
to the introduction of a provincial congress. It was accordingly 
suggested that the whole matter be postponed until the reply 
of the English government to the assembly's proposals should 
have been received ; if nothing could be effected in this way, 
then let the poll be opened in the usual places for the election 
of delegates to a convention by freemen and freeholders only. The 
conservatives declared they were not necessarily opposed to Con- 
press, or even to a convention, but to the haste with which the 
matter was being pushed through. 11 The protest was scarcely 

"In reply to the charge that the convention would deprive the city of the- 
nld delegates, one writer says that New York cannot presume to elect delegates 
for the whole colony, and. on the other hand. It Is Improper to crowd tbo 
Congress with delegates from each county. In another broadside of the tamo 
date. March 14, the author, who signs himself "A Friend of the Congress," says 
that "the necessity of this mode of choosing the delegates for the colony arises 
from the counties having taken offense at the conduct of this city In choosing 
the last delegates without consulting the counties. . . . The tale that your 
late delegates are excluded, la s mere trick ; for there la the highest probability 
that they will be chosen by the deputies of the counties as they are In tbs 

. . . nomination of the committee." Broadsides, 1. Of. J Am. Are*., 9s 
139. 

" * Aw - 2« 48. 49. Cf. A Freeman, etc.. New Tors Jferatry. March % 

1775; 4 Am. Arcs., 2t 44. A Burgher. March 0, 1775; <*M. To the Respectable 
Cltlsena, March «, 1775; ibU. 
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heeded. An answering broadside appeared the next day," and in 
the evening some radicals met and resolved to support the pro- 
posals of the committee." 

/ On Monday, March 6, the day fixed by the committee for the 
meeting, preparations began early. The vote was to be taken 
at noon. In mid-forenoon the radicals began to assemble at the 
liberty-pole, and by eleven o'clock they were on the way to the 
Exchange, carrying a banner on one side of which was the in- 
scription, "George III Bex, and the liberties of America," and 
on the other, "The union of the Colonies, and the measures of 
Congress." About the same time the opposite party, strength- 
ened, as was alleged, by royal officials, civil and military, began 
a similar procession from Montagnie's. When the processions 
met at the Exchange, a general me!6e was avoided with difficulty. 
Order having been restored, the chairman of the Sixty an- 
nounced the questions upon which the vote was to be taken. The 
questions, as now announced, were not formulated as they had 
been by the committee in its handbill of March 1, — indeed, they 
were not the same questions at all. The first question announced 
by the chairman was whether deputies should be sent to a 
provincial convention ; the second, whether the people then pres- 
ent would authorize the committee to nominate eleven deputies 
to a provincial convention. On the first question the conserva- 
tives demanded a poll in order that the matter might be decided 
by freeholders and freemen according to the recommendation of 
Congress, This was refused, and the sense of the meeting was 
taken en masse. According to the radical account, both ques- 
tions were carried by a very great majority. The conserva- 



* The author, who calls himself u k Tory,** makes the following points: (1) 
l%e sense of the city csn he taken Monday as well as any other time. (2) ' A 
convention Is the plan used by the colonics of New Jersey, Virginia, Maryland, 
and North Carolina.. (3) Little probability that the assembly will appoint 
delegates. "And as to the danger of their being Influenced, by the measure, I 
really can see no great harm in a Representative being influenced by his eon- 
stltutents, on the contrary they ought to be/' (4) As for waiting advice from 
Bnglsnd\ "may as well wait for the conversion of the Pope as the arrival of 
the Packet." (5) "That whoever says the committee have prescribed rules 
for the counties, lies under a mistake, they mean only ... to propose 
It to the counties and consult with tiiem on the occasion.** To the Learned 
and Loquacious Chairman, .March 4, 1775, Broed$ide$, 1. 

»J Ass. Arch., 2s 4S. 
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tives, on the other hand, claimed that it was impossible to say 
whether the questions were carried or lost: consequently, even 
granting the propriety of the method of voting, it could not 
rightly be considered either that the county was in favor of a 
provincial convention, or, if it was, that any power of nomina- 
tion had been conferred upon the committee." _{ 

Whether carried or not, the framing of the questions was such 
as to make it impossible to settle them on their merits. The 
wording of the questions shows, indeed, that the Sixty had taken 
a full step in advance since issuing the first of March handbill. 
The committee had called the freeholders and freemen together 
to ask them what they considered the best method of electing 
delegates to Congress, and whether they were in favor of a pro- 
vincial convention; now that they, together with others, were 
assembled, the committee really asked, not the freeholders and c*/C-c% ; 
freemen, but the inhabitants generally, whether they would send , ' 
delegates to a provincial convention, and whether they would^ 
authorize the committee to nominate eleven delegates to that con- 
vention. On the first of March two inconsistent questions had 
been presented together in such a way that the real issue had 
been whether New York County should join in a provincial con- 
vention or not. On the sixth of March two questions somewhat 
different, but equally inconsistent with each other, were pre- 
sented together in such a way that the real issue was whether 
the committee's method of sending delegates to a provincial con- 
vention should be adopted or not. The first alternative had 
been a convention or no Congress; within six days the alternative 
had become eleven deputies nominated by the committee or no 
Congress. 

A little closer consideration of the two questions presented by 
the Sixty on March 6 will make this all but obvious. A negative 
vote on the first question was practically equivalent to opposing 
the second Continental Congress. Undoubtedly there were many 
men in favor of Congress but opposed to the convention as a 

"Extracts from the Committee's Proceedings. March C, 1775; Broa&tid*, 1. 
Two accounts, one radical, the other conservative, are given In 4 in, Arch., 
2t 48, 49. The ©nlj points In which they disagree are noted In the text. C/. 
Rivington>$ Gojretteer, March », 177* 
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method of electing delegates to the congress, — men who, never- 
theless, if the convention were legitimately determined upon, 
were willing to send delegates to it rather than not take part in 
the congress at all. These men wanted a chance to vote against 
the convention and in favor of some other method. Yet the man 
who voted negatively on the first question said not* " 1 am not in 
favor of the convention as a method of choosing delegates," hut, 
"I am not willing that New York County should join the other 
counties in sending delegates to the convention, and consequently 
to the congress:' 9 such a voter, practically, would not have the 
effect of replacing the convention as a method by some other 
method, but merely of keeping New York County out of the 
movement altogether. 39 More incisively than ever and not alto- 
gether fairly, there was presented to the conservatives the alter- 
native of supporting the convention or of seeming to refuse to 
support Congress; by a shrewd sort of political legerdemain it 
had come about that supporting or opposing the radical commit- 
tee was apparently identical with the alternative of standing 
with the colonies or with the home government. The second 
question was equally treacherous. The convention once deter- 
mined upon, many men not in favor of it in the first instance, 
but willing if delegates were to be sent to it that the committee 
should nominate them, were not willing that the ticket should 
consist of eleven members. Such men could not vote against 
nominating a ticket of eleven delegates without voting against 
allowing the committee to nominate the ticket at all. M 

With questions presented in this fashion, those of the old con- 
servative faction who were facing away from loyalism were 
likely td prefer to support the radical committee rather than 
give the appearance of refusing to support Congress: they 



""It has been artfully propagated that the citizens who assembled at 
Montagnle's on Friday had resoWed to oppose the appointment of delegates,' 9 
etc. A Burgher, March 6, 1775; 4 Am. Arch., 2s 44. 

"This point wa* clearly stated In a letter of March 16, signed A CHise*. 
He says the great majority of those who voted for the delegates did so because 
there wae no alternative. They trusted that the eleven knew the sentiments 
of the colony so well that they could not go astray. Had It been possible to 
vote for the five old delegates alone, they would have been elected almost unan- 
imously. 4 Am. Arch., 2i 180. 
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thereby took a long step in the direction of revolution. Those 
of the old conservative fa. -t ion who were facing away from revo- 
lution doubtless preferred to give the appearance of opposing 
Congress rather than plau-e that body unreservedly in radical 
hands: they thereby took a long step in the direction of loyalism. 
The meeting on March 6 was thus another and an important \ 
stage in the disintegration of the old conservative party. Those I 
who voted in favor of sending deputies to the convention, and 
in favor of permitting the committee to nominate a ticket of 
eleven members, whatever their motives may have been for so I 
voting, found themselves in the company of men who voted/ 
in the same way precisely for the purpose of imparting to Con-I 
gress a radical and revolutionary impetus. On the other hand, 
those who voted, for whatever reason, not to join with the coun- 
ties in a provincial convention, and against the nomination of 
delegates by the committee, found themselves in the company of 
men who voted in the same way because they considered con- 
ventions and congresses illegal and treasonable. 

The Sixty proceeded at once to nominate a ticket. Without any 
serious opposition apparently, the old delegates — Isaac Low, 
Philip Livingston, James Duane, John Alsop, and John Jay — 
were named, together with six others — Leonard Lispenard, I 
Abram Walton, Francis Lewis, Isaac Roosevelt, Alexander Mao- i 
Dougall, and Abram Brasher." Of the new men, none was con- 
servative like Duane or Low, none, perhaps, moderately judicious 
like Jay, none timid like Alsop. Five of them at least — Lispen- 
ard, MacDougall, Lewis, Brasher, and Roosevelt — were men who 
would speak and act effectively and unhesitatingly for radical 
measures. If the Sixty could get this ticket elected, it might 
well assume that without opposing the old delegates it had suc- 
ceeded in neutralizing their influence. 

The conservatives still had a fighting chance, perhaps, if thqp 
chose to use it; they might secede from the Sixty, as the radicals 
had done from the Fifty-One, and nominate a ticket of their 
own. But the radicals left the Fifty-One only after there was 
no more to be gained by remaining in it, and the conservatives 

"Extract* from the Committee's Proceeding* ; ArooMtfrt 1. 
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had still something to gain by retaining a representation on the 
Sixty— the limitation of the suffrage to freeholders and free- 
men. All that was accomplished, consequently, in respect to a 
separate organization was an informal and vain effort at the 
election to vote for the five old delegates without voting for the 
six new ones. In respect to the limitation of the franchise, how- 
ever, the conservative leaders were able to attain their end. 
March 8, in committee meeting, John Jay moved that the elec- 
tion should be held on March 15 in the wards, under the super- 
vision of the vestrymen and sub-committees of the Sixty, and 
that the votes of freeholders and freemen only should be re- 
ceived. 1 * The radicals felt the more safe in granting this, per- 
haps, since they would be able, now that a popular meeting 
had decided the initial question of the expediency of sending 
delegates at all, to force upon the voters the alternative of voting 
for the committee's ticket as a whole, or not at all. On March 
15 the election was held. Eight hundred and twenty-five free- 
men and freeholders were in favor of sending deputies, and 
voted for the committee's ticket; one hundred and sixty-three 
voted negatively on both points. Many, on the other hand, of- 
fered to vote for the old delegates only. They were refused. 
The ticket of eleven members nominated by the Sixty was ac- 
cordingly declared duly elected.** 

Having thus succeeded in getting the support of the city for 
its plan, the committee issued a circular to the counties on the 
following day. 40 The question was referred to the counties in 
much the same way as it had been referred to the city. The 
counties were asked, firs t ^ to nons idftr th* advisability of a pro- 
vrn^fl} flmgfiPlaQn-; second, to send delegates to a convention 
which was to me^ t, f Sixty took the liberty of fixing the day) 
at New York, April 20. Practically it was quite as useless fof 
any individual county to consider the first question as it was 



"Extract! from the Committee** Proceeding!; Ibid. 

m Extracts from the Committee's Proceedings ; Ibid. 4 Am. Arch., 2 s 137. • 
13S. 130. The rote by wards is in Sew York Mercury, March 20, 1775. The 
total Tote was about two-thirds of the voting population which, at that time 
was orer 1600. Of. Dawson, Weetcheeter County, 4, note 2. 

«• Letter from the Committee, March 16, 1775 Broadtidee, 1. Veto Tor* 
Mercury, March 20, 1775. 4 Am. Areh„ 2s 133. Almon, Remembrancer, Is 13. 
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impossible for the conservatives in the city to get an opportunity 
of doing so; the practical question before each county was 
whether it would send delegates to the convention, which, it 
appeared, was to meet in any case, or whether it would take no 
part in the convention. A refusal on the part of any county tot 
send deputies to the convention would have no other practical 
effect than to leave that county without influence or voice inl 
the second Continental Congress. In each county, therefore,! 
the fight, where there was a fight, was virtually between those 
who were in favor of the second congress and those who were 
not — between those who were going the way of revolution and 
those who were going the way of loyalism. There was no place 
in the counties any more than in the city for those who, with- 
out being loyalists, were not in favor of Congress, or for those 
who, without being hostile to Congress, were opposed to a pro- 
vincial convention. The result, for the moment, was a rather I 
marked increase in radical activity. Eight counties, aside from I 
New York, sent deputies to the convention, though in three of 1 
them there was strong opposition; one, at least, definitely re- 
fused to be represented; three, so far as is known, took no 
action. 

In Albany County it was not primarily in response to the * 
letter of the Sixty that delegates were elected. After the Albany ^ 
committee had resolved, in December, 1774, to support the first . ^ 
Continental Congress, a new and more carefully organized 
county committee was established, which began to meet in Jan- 
uary. It was composed of deputies from the three wards of tha Ct 
city and from the precincts of the county. March 1, 1775, at a 
meeting of this committee the chairman produced a letter from 
the Albany members of the assembly, which recommended that 
measures be taken for the election of delegates to Philadelphia. 
It was therefore resolved to request the sub-committees of the] 
different districts in the county to assemble at Albany o.n March! 
21, "with full power to elect delegates. "» Meanwhile the letter ^ 

41 *' A tetter being produced by the chairman from Colli: Schuyler, Tea Broeck, 
and LlTingston, members of the general Assembly, recommending the committee 
to appoint delegates to the Intended Congress to be held at Philadelphia. 
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from New York reached Albany and gave a new direction to the 
activity of the committee. It is not known how this letter 
reached the various districts, but that it did reach them is evi- 
dent from the fact that when the general committee met on 
March 21 all of the deputies had been authorized to elect dele* 
gates either to the congress at Philadelphia or to the conven- 
tion at New York. 42 All of the committee except Ilenry^Bogart 
were found to be in favor of sending delegates to the conven- 
tion ; and a ticket of five members was unanimously chosen for 

t that purpose. 41 In Kings County representatives of four town- 

| ships met at the county hall April 15 and unanimously ap- 
pointed five deputies to attend the convention. The township of 
Flatlands remained neutral, neither supporting nor opposing 
the measure. 44 In Orange County the four precincts of Corn- 

J wall, Goshen, Ilaverstraw, and Orangetown held separate meet- 
ings and named deputies. 4 * Of any opposition in these pre- 
cincts, or of any action at all in others, there is no record. In 

1 Suffolk a county meeting was held at the county hall, April 6, 
and five delegates were chosen to represent the county. 46 Ulster 
County chose delegates in the same way. On April 7, thirty-nine 



... It was unanimously resolved tbat letters be wrote to tbe committees 
, of tbe different districts of this county requesting their meeting at tbe House 
of Richard Cartwrlght tbe 21st day of this month, at two o'clock . . . 
with full power to appoint delegates.** Minutes of tbe Albany Committee, It 10. 

° "First tbe chalrmsn put the question whether the members w*r» fully 
authorised by their constituents to elect Delegates or Deputies to meet the 
Deputies from tbe other counties It appeared that they were unanimously em- 
powered to appoint either." Minutes of the Albany Committee, It 12. The 
committee, at this meeting:, consisted of fifteen members from tbe following; dis- 
tricts: First Ward. 2; 8econd Ward. 1: Third Ward. 2: two d'strlcts* of 
Rcnsselaerwyck, 2 ; Manor of Livingston, 1 ; Scbaghcblck district, 2 ; Claverack, 
1; Scoharle and Duanesburgh, 2; Nectegsrle and Half moon, 1; Saratoga, 1. 
JoM. 

* "A motion was made by Walter Livingston whether Deputies shall be 
appointed to represent tbe City and County of Albany to meet tbe 20 day of 
April ... at the City of New Tort . . . Resolved, unanimously; 
tbat Deputies be appointed . . . Mr. Henry Bogart . . . dissented, 
be being for appointing delegates for tbe City and County of Albany to meet 

^ tbe Intended congress at Philadelphia. Resolved by a majority tbat flva persona 
, be appointed. . . . Resolved unanimously tbat Abrain Yates, Walter Liv- 
ingston. Col. Schuyler, Colonel Ten Broeck and Col. Peter Livingston are ap- 
pointed." IbW., 12. 

"Col. of HUt. JIBS., It 41. 

«4 Am. Arch., 2t 275, 352, 353: Col. of BM. M88. It % 8. 

* Cat o/ BM. 3188.. It 19. 
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deputies, from ten towns, assembled at New Paltz. Three dele- 
gates were named. 41 This action was approved by another town, 
Rochester, where a meeting was held on the same day. Opposi- 
tion appears to have been confined to a letter signed by Cadwal- 
lader Colden, Jr., and Peter and Walter DuBois, protesting 
against the election as unlawful. 49 

In Dutchess, Queens, and Westchester .there was strong opposi- 
tion. Although Dutchess sent delegates in response to the New 
York letter, it is doubtful whether a majority of the inhabitants 
were in favor of doing so; it is certain that a majority of the 
precincts were not. The question was taken up first in the towns 
or precincts separately, although the meeting in Charlotte pre- 
cinct is the only one of which a record has been preserved. Of 
the eleven precincts in the county seven were opposed to sending 
delegates to the convention, four were in favor of doing so. The 
conservatives claimed that in the county as a whole there was a 
large majority opposed to the convention; the radicals claimed 
that there was a majority in favor of it. 60 On the strength of 
this claim a general meeting was held April 14, consisting of 
deputies from the four radical precincts, which named three 
delegates to represent the county.* 1 Although it must be sa!d,j 
at the very least, that the wishes of Dutchess County were not 
ascertained in any satisfactory manner, the delegates were re* 
ceiverf by the convention. In Queens County the matter was 
taken up by the towns separately also. Three towns, Jamaica,* 1 
Hempstead," and Oyster Bay, 64 voted not to send delegates; two 

47 George Clinton MSS„ It 55: Cat. of BM. IfSS., It 21, 22. 

"Cat. of HUt. MS8., It 22, 23. Schoonmacher. Ktnggto*. IOC 
.•The meeting wti held AprU 7. The rote stood 140-35 In opposition to . 
ae!ejrates. About 10(1 more appeared after the poll closed, and offered to rote \ 
for "constitutional liberty." but the advocates of the Conjrresa "gave up the \ 
contest" New York Mercury, April 17, 1775; 4 Am. Are*., Si 304. 

"\ck> York Mercury, April 17, 1775: \ Am. Arch,, St 304. 

n Ca7. of Hist. M88.. It 41. The four precincts were Rhelnbeck. North East; 
Armenia, and Rumbout. Poughkeepsle was one of the seven opposed to the 
convention. It seems not unlikely that Dutches* was far from having a majority 
In favor of the convention. 

"By rote of 94-82. New York Mercury, April 3, 1775: Rirtmgtom's Gazetteer, 
A^rll Q 1775; | Am. Arch.. 2t 231, 838. 830. 

"By resolution in town meeting. Rtrtnatom'e Gazetteer, April ft, 1775; Cm\ 
of BUt. M88^ Is 38, 39; J Am. Arch.. 2t 273. 

M By resolution In town meeting: rote. 205-42. Onderdonck, Document* and 
Offers ... of Queens County, 26. 
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towns, Newtown 61 and Flushing," appointed one delegate each. 
In Jamaica 57 and Oyster Bay 6 * the radicals held subsequent 
] meetings and appo inted delegates to attend the convention as- 
minority representatives. These four delegates (two represent- 
ing two towns as such, two representing minorities in two other 
towns) attended the convention, but that body decided that 
Queens County was not entitled to vote on the measures which 
came before it 

In Westchester careful management on the part of the radical* 
was necessary to get the county represented. The New York 
letter appears to have been communicated — it is not clear just 
how" — to twelve gentlemen residing in four towns* in the south- 
ern part of the county. These twelve gentlemen met at White 
Plains, March 28, in order to devise means for "taking the 
sense of the county' 9 on the subject of the convention. For this 
purpose a circular letter was issued by them and sent to the 
different districts, calling a general meeting of the freeholders 
-} and freemen at White Plains, April 11. As it was well known 
that the initiators of this movement were radicals, a letter was 
. circulated by the conservatives, dated New York, April 6, urging 
all who were opposed to conventions and congresses and in favor 
of the assembly's measures to assemble at the time and place 
appointed for the radical meeting. 61 On April 11, accordingly, 
some two hundred and fifty persons .met at White Plains, the 
two parties establishing their headquarters at different taverns 



"By i popular meeting of freeholder*. It to said that 100 freeholder*, a 
'■ majority of all the freeholders la the town, were present Jacob BlsckweU 
was elected unanimously. 4 Am. Arck., St 366; Onderdonck, Document* and 
Letter* ... of Queens County, S3; Bicker, Newtoum, ITS. 

■•John Talman, elected by "great majority" In town meeting. 4 Am. ArcK, 
2s 356; Onderdonck, Document* and Letter*, 25. 

n Joseph Robinson. 4 Am. Areh., 2s 856. 

m Zebu Ion Williams (formerly 8eamsn) ws* giren "full power and authority 
to act" in behalf of forty-two freeholders. CeX of Biet MB8., It 80 9 40. 

• According to Dawson, there was no "▼estage" of the old committee left In 
In Westchester, to which the letter might be sent. He thinks the letter was 
sent to Lewis Morris and communicated by him to the twelve men, Dawson, 
Weeteheeter County, 65, 66. 

" Theodoslus Bartow, James Willis, Abram Gulon, of New Rochelle ; William 
Sutton, of Mamaronec; Lewis Morris, Thomas Hunt, Abram Leggetl of West- 
chester : James Horton, of Rye. 

•4 Am. Arclk, St 282; Dawson, Weeteheeter County, 67. 
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in the town. About 12 o'clock the radical* assembled at the 
court-house and were proceeding to the business of the day when 
the other party, led by Isaac Wilkins and Colonel Philipse v 
marched in from Hatfield's tavern. Either from principle or 
from a consciousness of inferior numbers, they made no attempt 
to decide the question by ballot. Isaac Wilkins, speaking for 
the party, stated that they wished to have nothing to do with 
congresses or deputies, that their sole purpose was to protest 
against "such illegal and unconstitutional proceedings." Giv- 
ing three cheers, the party returned to Captain Hatfield's, "sing- 
ing as they went the grand and animating song of God save 
great George, our King/ 9 Here, certainly, conservatism waa 
hardly to be distinguished from loyalism. Without further op- 
position the radicals at the court-house proceeded to appoint 
eight delegates to. the convention. As usual, each party claimed 
a majority." The one county which definitely refused to send 
delegates was Richmond those which apparently took no action 
were Charlotte, Cumberland, Tryon, and Gloucester. 

The Provincial Convention assembled at New York on April 
20." Credentials of election were presented by delegates from New 
York, Albany, Ulster, Orange, Westchester, Kings, Suffolk, Queens, 
and Dutchess. The delegates from Queens were debarred from 
voting,™ but, even with this exception, a majority of the coun- 
ties in the province were represented. On the following day the 



w The principal source of the meetings of March 28 and April 11 Is the pub- 
lished statement made by Lewis Morris, who was chairman of the meeting of 
April 11. 4 Am. AreK, 2i 814; OWL of BUL M88., It 20, 21; Veto 7orfr 
Mercury, April 17, 1775; Rivi*gton'$ Qautttetr, April 20, 1775; Bolton, Wctt- 
chuter County, St 349; Dawson, Weetcheeter County, 67. The statement of 
Morris should be checked by the conservative account of the meeting of April 
11, In New Tort Mercury, April 17, 1775; 4 Am. Arch., Si 321. Cf. second 
ststement of Morris, May 7, ibid., 823. 

• Meeting of April 11 opposed convention almost unanimously. 4 Am. Arc** 
Si 813. 

"Minutes preserved complete. JUd., 351, 353. 

« "That the gentlemen from Queens County, Tlx., John Talman, Joseph Rob- 
inson, Zebulon Williams, end Col. Jacob Blackwell, be allowed to be present 
at Its deliberations and will take Into consideration sny advice they may offer, 
but cannot allow them s vote; with which those gentlemen declare themselve* 
satisfied." /Wd\, 356; Onderdonck> Document* and Letter* . # . of Queen* 
County, 22. 
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old delegates,** with the exception of Isaac Low and John Har- 
ing,* 7 together with five others — Peter Schuyler, George Clinton, 
Lewis Morris, R. R. Livingston, and Francis Lewis — were elected 
to represent New York province in the second Continental Con- 
gress. Of this delegation, the city's members were no longer a 
majority. One of the most conservative of the old city dele* 
gates, Isaac Low, had been replaced by an avowed radical, Fran- 
cis Lewis. While the result was doubtless not wholly satisfac- 
tory to men like Alexander MacDougall and John Lamb, it rep- 
resented a decided victory for radicalism. The conservative 
program was rapidly breaking down ; and of the old members of 
the conservative faction, one part was becoming indistinguish- 
able from the revolutionists, while the other was in part already 
dentified with the loyalists. 



••Isaac Low, James Duane, Philip Livingston, John Jay, and John Alaop, 
of New York city; Henry Wlsner and John Harlng of Orange; William Floyd, 
of Suffolk; Simon Boerum, of King*. 

"Harlng gave satisfactory reasons for declining an election. Low was chair- 
man of the Committee of Sixty, but ha was not In sympathy with the radical 
policy of the committee. He was nominated, nevertheless; as one of the eleven 
deputies to the provincial convention. . Before the election came off he an- 
nounced that he would not attend the convention if elected. He was elected 
but did not attend. As the convention wss limited to Its own members In the 
choice of delegates to Congress, the secretary visited Low and asked him if 
he considered himself a member of the convention. He replied that he did not 
4 Am. Arch., 2i 355, 357. 
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CHAPTER IX 



THE FIRST PROVINCIAL CONGRESS: THE REVOLU- 
TIONARY GOVERNMENT ESTABLISHED 

The Provincial Convention was dissolved on Saturday, April 
22, and the next day, at four o'clock in the afternoon, news of the 
battle of Lexington reached New York. 1 At that time there was 
no naval force in the harbor, except the sloop Kings Fisher, 
and only one hundred men of the Royal Irish Regiment in the 
barracks of the city. 1 Governor Tryon was in England, and the 
administration had once more fallen to the experienced, but old 
and timid Colden.* Furthermore, it can readily be imagined 
that the story of Lexington had lost nothing in the many repe- 
titions on the road from Boston. 4 It is not altogether surprising; 
therefore, that for nearly a week the city was ruled by the mob. v 
Under the lead of hot-headed zealots like Lamb and Sears and 
Willett, the arsenal was forced open, and about six hundred 
muskets "distributed among the most active citizens, who formed 
themselves into voluntary corps and assumed- the government 
of the city." The Customs House was closed. The public stores 
were seized. Business was at a standstill. Armed citizens paraded 
up and down the streets. Neither the governor nor the cor- 
poration made any effort to restore order, while the British reg» 
ulara "confined themselves to their barracks. 998 

1 Dnane, Diary of MartKatt, IS. WlUett's Wtrmtiv*, 54. 
*2te* York Col. Doc.. 8i 571. 

■ Colden ww fortunate or unfortunate enough to be In charge at the critical 
tlmea: Stamp-Act, Tea Episode, and Battle of Lexington. He waa nerer recom- 
pense for bis losses In 1705, and in 1771 Dunmore seised half his salary for a 
period of ten months. /Wo\, 257. 

4 "Published with horrid and aggraTatmg' circumstances." Colden to Dart* 
month, May *, 1775; Jeia\, 571. 

■ Wlllett'a Xorrotive, 54, 55. New Yor» Col. Deo., St 571. 571. Capt. Montagu 
to Admiral Grayes, April 26, 1775; Cot Home OJloe Pan., 1775-1775, No* 1020. 
I Am. Arch., Si 448, 455, 450. 
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The Committee of Sixty was no more prepared to deal effect- 
ively with this situation than the legal government. It had 
been chosen to enforce the Association, and that much of gov- 
ernmental authority, it had exercised. But the time had now 
come for the extra-legal organization of the radicals to assume 
much more extensive governmental powers than there had ever 
been any occasion for before. What the Committee of Sixty 
could not do was done by the Committee of One Hundred and 
the Provincial Congress. Within a month after the Battle of 
Lexington, the radical party organization had been transformed 
into a virtual government which usurped the functions of the 
assembly and claimed to exact obedience by the authority of a 
popular mandate. How this transformation was effected, and 
by what means obedience was enforced, it will be worth while to 
trace in some detail. 

Three days after the arrival of the news of Lexington, the 
Committee of Sixty published a circular letter stating that a 
new committee was necessary, and suggesting that it be composed 
of one hundred members of which thirty-three should constitute 
a quorum. It was proposed that the suffrage be limited to free- 
men and freeholders, that the vote be taken by ballot, in the 
wards, under the usual supervision. At the same time, so the 
circular ran, "it is highly advisable that a Provincial Congress 
be immediately summoned; and that it be recommended to the 
Freeholders and Freemen ... to choose, at the same time 
that they vote for the new committee aforesaid, twenty deputies 
to represent them in the said Congress; and that a letter be 
. . . dispatched to all the counties requesting them to . . . 
appoint their deputies without delay, to meet at New York, on 
Monday, the twenty-second of May next." The election was 
fixed for Friday, April 28. § 

No list of candidates, either for the committee or for Congress, 
was attached to this circular. On the following day, however, a 
second broadside appeared, containing a list of names for the 



•Brood9ite$ t 1. Cat of BUt. MB8., It S. New York Mercury, Mij 1, 177ft. 
J Amu Arch* 2i 400. 
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committee and for Congress.' This second broadside, which 
it presently transpired was pot forth by the Sixty, was unsigned, 
in order, doubtless, to avoid the charge of having sought- to in- 
fluence the electors. The committee's tickets at once aroused 
opposition in extreme radical circles. No record of these objec- 
tions has been preserved, but from an answering broadside pub- 
lished by the Sixty in justification of its tickets, it appears that 
the lists were opposed because they were too long and because 
they contained the names of men whose loyalty to America was 
doubtful. In a broadside published Tuesday, April 28, the Com- 
mittee acknowledged the tickets, and sought to justify them: a 
large committe was desirable because all factions in the city 
ought to be represented in it ; men whose loyalty was question- 
able had been included for the very purpose of conciliating 
them, and bringing them over to a hearty support of the patriot 
cause. In any case, the appointment of "some committee" was 
the essential point. Monday, instead of Friday, was now set for 
the election, and the last word of the Sixty was to urge that 
"a committee of 100" be appointed.^ 

In this apology of the Committee one can readily perceive 
the influence of men like Jay, Duane, Low and Van Schaack; 
and the growing influence of such men in radical councils is of 
vital importance for understanding the future conduct of the 
radical party. While the radical party had won at every step 
since thef first congress, it had won because a considerable group 
of the old conservative faction was always prepared in the end 
to come over to the radical position rather than withdraw alto- 
gether from the extra-legal movement. Conservatives had en- 
tered the Fifty-One in order to direct the popular movement 
along moderate lines. Conservative delegates had been elected 
to the first congress for the same reason; while opposing the 
radical program of Congress, they had nevertheless signed the 
Association, had become members of the Sixty and delegates to 
the second congress, with the same jurisdiction always at hand. 

'tfatlffiied Broadside, April 27. 1775: Broa4H*f. 1. 

•Broadside signed Isaac Low, April 28. 1775; Broodtidt*, 1» J Am* ArcK, 



Si 427. 
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The radical policy was thus successful, but the radical party 
was steadily improving, as it were, in quality; it was now, at 
any rate, largely directed by men of conservative temper for 
whom the old conservative policy had ceased to be practicable. 
These far-seeing men realized fully that the crucial moment 
had arrived; if the radical party organization was to assume 
successfully the functions of a government it must proceed with 
extreme caution. If the new committee and the new congress 
were really the instruments of a party, the fact must be con- 
cealed; ostensibly at least, they must represent the whole people. 

To secure an effective sanction for the new organization was, 
therefore, of fundamental importance. For this purpose a new 
association was prepared by Jay, Duane, and Van Schaack, and 
published on Saturday, April 29.' This important document 
was as follows: "Persuaded that the salvation of the rights and 
liberties of America depend, under God, on the firm union of its 
inhabitants . . . and convinced of the necessity of pre- 
venting the anarchy and confusion which attend a dissolution 
of the powers of government: We, the Freemen, Freeholders, 
and Inhabitants of the city and county of New York . . . 
do, in the most solemn manner, resolve never to become slaves; 
and dp associate, under all the ties of religion, honour, and love 
to our Country, to adopt and endeavor to carry into execution 
whatever measures may be recommended by the Continental 
Congress, or resolved upon by our Provincial Convention, [Con- 
gress] for the purpose of preserving our Constitution and op- 
posing the execution of the several arbitrary and oppressive 
Acts of the British Parliament, until a reconciliation between 
Great Britain and America, on Constitutional principles, (which 
we most ardently desire) can be obtained; and that we will, 
in all things, follow the advice of our General Committee re- 
specting the purposes aforesaid, the preservation of peace and 
good order, and the safety of individuals and private property.' 9 
In the enthusiasm of the hour the Association was signed by 

•A General Association, etc*; Broodeidea, 1. J Am. Arch., 2s 471. Almon, 
Remembrancer, It 61. Jonem, Hietory of Keio York, 2i 506. (De Lance?*! 
edition) 
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more than a thousand persons*" but within the month the sign- 
ing, we are told, had "abated" somewhat, not more than a third 
of those who might have signed having done so in fact 11 For 
the present, however, the document served the purpose for 
which it was intended : it furnished an ostensible, if not a real, 
popular sanction for the authority which the new organization 
was preparing to exercise. 1 * 

The frank explanation of the Sixty, and the promulgation of 
the Association, appear to have neutralized all further opposi- 
tion to the committee's proposals, and on Monday, May, 1, the 
tickets which it had nominated were elected. 11 The new commit* . 
tee, certainly, so far as membership is concerned, did represent 
the city. Fifty-five of the old Sixty were members of the One 
Hundred. 14 Of these fifty-five, seven at least became loyalists," 
fifteen at least were prominent radicals, 16 the rest were men who 
were likely to follow the lead of Jay, Duane, and Philip Liv- 
ingston. The five members of the Sixty that were retired were ' 
men of no special influence : three became loyalists, 17 one having 
already been disciplined for a violation of the Continental As- 
sociation. 1 * Of the forty-five new members, seven had been mem-, 
bers of the Fifty-One; of these seven, two became loyalists, 1 * 
one was a radical, 20 and the other four cannot be very definitely 

"4 Am. Arch., 2s 471. Duane. Diary of Marshall, 24. >cw York Mercury, 
May 1, 1775. Almon, Remembrancer, li CI. Jones, UUtory of New York. It 
44. 

"Colden to. Dartmouth, June 7, 1775; Letter BooK ** 400. 

"J Am. Arch., 2i 448. Adams, FamWar Letter*, 50, 54. 

"»4 Am, Arch., 2t 459. New York Mercury, May 15, 1775. New York Cot 
Doc, 8i 600. WiltoU'* Narrative, 57. 

" The five of the Sixty who were excluded were : Charles Nlcoll, Edward f 
Lalght, Charles 8haw, John Rooms, William Ustlc For the list of Sixty 
see shore chapter VII. — 

11 Low, Alsop, Wm. Walton, Van 8chaack, Rltsema, Murray, 7. De Lancay. 

" P. V. B. Llringston, Issac Sears, Alexander MacDougall, Thomas Randall, ! 
Leonard Llepenard, P. T. Curtenls, Abram Brasher, A. P. Lett; Francis Lewis, ! 
Theo. Anthony, I. Rooserelt, Jer. Piatt, Robert Benton, Comfort 8ands, Nlcta. i 
Roosevelt. 

" Edward Lalght, Jno. Rooms, Wm. Ustlc. 

'•Wm. Uitic, who, with his brother, was disciplined m April for exporting f 
nails to Boston. Rivingeton 9 * Gazetteer, April 20, 1775. 
"Yates, Young. 
"Jacobus Van Zandt. 
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placed. 21 Thirty-eight members of the One Hundred had never 
been members of either the Fifty-One or the Sixty. Of these 
at least nine became loyalists three were among the most con- 
spicuous radicals in the city, John M. Scott, John Lamb, and 
Daniel Dunscomb, the chairman of the Mechanics committee ;* 
the rest reflected all degrees of loyalty, and were included 
doubtless precisely for that reason. 14 

But a consideration of membership alone will not suffice to 
determine what the committee represented in its actual conduct 
of affairs; it is equally important to know who were the active 
members, if the term may be used. The quorum was fixed at 
thirty-three, and, small as that seems, it was ultimately found 
necessary to reduce it to twenty-seven. 25 For the present a 
quorum was obtained without difficulty, but absences ranged 
from a fourth to nearly two-thirds of the whole membership. 
From May 1, to June 8, the total number of absences from seven- 
teen meetings was approximately six hundred and fifty, or an 
average of over one-third. 2 * Two members never attended; 27 
twelve were present at less than half of the meetings; 28 thirty- 
five were absent from five to ten times; 29 fifty were absent not 

, * Thomas Mars ton, Richard Sharp, Gerardus Duychlnk. Fetcr Goelct. 

"James Dcsbrosses, Anguitua Van Horn, Benjamin Kissam, George Folllott, 
Abrara Brinlcerhoff, William Beaton, William Laigbt, Anthony Van Dam, 
Thomas Buchanan. 

3 Three other members of the Mechanics Committee were taken over from the 
Sixty : Brasher, Theo. Anthony. Jer. Piatt 

"Jan. Beekman, Sam Ver Planck, David Clarkson, Thomas Smith, Garret 
1 Keteltas, Eleazer Miller, Cornelius Clopper, Jno. Reade, Jas. Van Cortlandt, 
Jno. Marston, Jno. Morton, Jacobus Lcffertue, Benjamin Hclme, Walter Frank- 
lin, David Beekman, Evert Bancker, Robert Ray, Nicholas Bogart, Sam Broome, 
David Phoenix, Jno. Finlay, Oliver Templet on, Lewis Plntard, Cornelius P. 
Low, Petrus Byvank, G. W. Ludlow. 

"Not until January, 1776. 4 Am. Arch., 4 s 693. In September, twenty 
new members were elected. Ibid., 8s 786. 

M These stat!stlcs have been gathered from the lists given In Ibid., Si 468- 
1645, passim. 

"George Folllott and Sam. Jones. Their places were filled by William Bed- 
low and John Woodward. /Wd., 893, 933. 

"Johnson, Embree, Rltxema, Murray, Ver Planck, Clarkson, Goelet, J. Mar- 
ston, Morton, Franklin, Seaton, 8. Broome. 

"I. Low, P. V. B. Livingston, 8ears, W. Wslton, J. Broome, G. H. Ludlow, 
Abr. Walton, Van Shaack, Bassett, Bicker, White, I. Roosevelt, Van Vorhees, 
Piatt, Benson, De Lancey, Burling; Yates, Smith, Deibrosses; Van Horn, 
Keteltas, Miller, Kissam, Scott, Van Cortlandt, Van Zandt, T. Marston, Let- 
fertse, Sharpe, Toting, D. Beekman, Lalght, Phoenix, Plntard. 
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more than five times;* two were_never absent* 1 Prom this 
analgia it is clear that the committee of One Hundred, even 
during the first month, was largely dominated by those who had 
directed the Sixty, assisted by newly elected radicals; whatever 
it represented ostensibly, it was in fact the organ of that con* 
servative — radical combination which was destined to inaugurate 
the revolution and achieve independence. 

Meanwhile, the assembly, according to prorogation, was to 
meet May 3." The conciliatory resolution of Lord North had 
arrived, — unfortunately, one day after the news from Lexington, 
when the city was already in the hands of the mob." The council, 
which advised the governor to prorogue the assembly for the 
present, prepared a statement of events since the beginning of 
hostilities: the 1 4 melancholy event in Masaohusetts Bay/ 9 it 
was asserted, " has kindled a flame that renders it impossible for 
the Representatives of the people to give . . . attention to 
his Lordship 's Letter . . . until the present ferment sub- 
sides;" nor would there be "the most distant hope of accom- 
plishing his Majesty's intention, if there is any farther irritation 
by the movements of the army, and fresh effusion of blood."* 4 
Both the council and the lieutenant-governor were of the opinion 
that the government was "entirely prostrated ; MM and a pro- 
clamation was issued proroguing the assembly till the seventh 
of June. 36 The aetion of the governor and council in some 



M MacDougall, Randall, LIspenard. Hailett, Hoffman, Remsen, Curtenlua, 
Brasher, Lott, Duryee, Ball, Totten, Ivers, Mulligan, J. Anthony, T. Anthony, 
Goforth, Dennln*. Sand., Gilbert, Berrian, O. W. Ludlow, N. Booserelt, Fleeaa- 
lng, P. Jay, W. W. Ludlow, J. B. Moore, Lasher, Janeway, J. Beekman, Clopper, 
Duychlnk, Brlnkerhoff, Helme, Banker, Ray, Bogart, Lamb, Van Dam, Dunecomb, 
Plnlay, Templeton, C. P. Low, Buchanan, Byrank, Duane, J. Jay, Alsop, P. 
Llrlngston, F. Lewis.- The last Ave were In attendance until they left for 
the Continental Congress, which met May 10. The actual number of absences 
against these men were. In order: 13, 15. 14, 14, 10. Most of the deputies to 
the Provincial* Congress were also members of the Committee. But as tha 
Congress met In the day time and the Committee met In the evening. It was 
possible to attend both, as MacDougall did In fact 
' "MacDougall and Goforth. 

n Xew York Col. Doe., Si 564. 

"4 Am. Arc*.„ 2i 459, 460. Hutchinson** Diary, If 4«T. 
"4 Am. Arc*., 2t 459, 460. 

•Colden to Dartmouth, May 3, 1775; Vew Tor* Col. Don., Si 571. Of. Cat 
*ome Office Pap., 1773-1775, No. 10». Hutchinson's Dlar*, li 467. 
4 Am. Area., 2s 461. New York Cot Doc., 8i 571. 
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measure justified the Association; in any case, it left a clear field 
for the new committee. 

The committee of One Hundred at once assumed the powers 
of a government; restored order in the city, and directed the 
province until the opening of the Provincial Congress." At the 
first meeting, May 1, Isaac Low was chosen chairman, and rules 
of procedure were adopted." It was resolved to offer the Asso- 
ciation of April 29 to every inhabitant in the county, Colden 
only excepted, the names of those refusing to sign to be returned 
to the committee." What attitude to assume towards such per- 
sons was of the very essence of the problem which the new 
organization had to solve. May 12, MacDougall moved 
that the committee of correspondence be instructed to report a 
resolution on that point, and meantime to direct that no person 
be treated as an enemy except on the direct authority of the 
Continental Congress or the One Hundred. 40 The further con- 
sideration of this delicate question, save for a resolution urging 
the people to 4 'make their subscriptions as speedily as possible, 9941 
appears to have been left to the Provincial Congress. The con- 
tinental Association was, on the other hand, rigidly enforced, 41 
and in this work the committee was assisted by several voluntary 
companies of citizens. 4 * Besides securing its own position, the 
committee began at once to prepare for war. The port was 
opened, but no ships were permitted to clear for Boston or Hali- 
fax. 44 The mails were opened, and private messengers were used 

WM Yonr honor cannot bat tee tbo sadden transition • . . from a stato 
of tamolt ... to tranquility and good order, as the consegnence of oar 
appointment." Committee to Colden, May 11, 1775; Now York Col. Doe., St 
586. 

M 4 Am. Arch., 2t 468. In absence of the chairman, all letters were to be 
opened by the first fire on the roll who were in town. After the Continental 
delegates left for Philadelphia, these would ordinarily be: P. V. B. Llrlngston, 
Bears, Johnson, MacDongall, Randall. 

"/MA. 

•TWA, 521. ' 
•TWA., S08. 
«iWA, 60S, 727. 
« /MA, 468, 604, €05. 

* J*** Tor* Cot, Doe., 8i 571. Almon. Remembrancer, li 61. Blot. JTM.' 
Com., 14t Pt 10, p. 298. J Am. Arch., 2i 580. 
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for the committee's correspondence. 49 A night watch was es- 
tablished, *• arms and ammunition were secured, 41 the sale of 
necessary commodities was forbidden," and the people were rec- 
ommended to perfect themselves in military tactics. 4 * The com- 
mittee justified its conduct to the* lieutenant-governor in a publie 
letter in which it expressed its desire to strengthen the "govern- 
ment in the due exercise of constitutional authority. " M 

With the close of May the responsibility for the direction of 
affairs passed largely from the One Hundred to the Provincial 
Congress. A provincial congress had long been desired by the 
radicals and feared by the loyalists and more extreme conserva- 
tives. 11 Not until the beginning of hostilities, however, was the 
way open for the establishment of such a body. April 28, the 
Sixty sent circular letters to the counties requesting them to 
choose deputies. 1 * Deputies were appointed in every county in 
the province; but it is certain that in five at least only a very ■ 
small minority was at all concerned in the business; yi some I 
others it seems that the deputies were fairly representative; in 
others, it is impossible to say whether the representation was 
virtual or merely nominal. Even in the most conservative coun- 
ties there was very little active opposition to the elections of 
deputies, or none at all. In many cases the election of deputies • 
was accompanied by a more complete systematization of the / 



*New York Col. Doe., 81 572. 4 Am. Arch., 2i 482. Oel Home Office F*p. 
1773-1775, Nos. 085. 1087. 
M 4 Am. Arch., 2t 088. 
"Ibid., 489, 528, 530, 581. 
•JWd., 728. 
•Ibid., 470. 

»/Wd\, 538, 534. New York Col Doe., St 583, 585. Almon, RcmembreAeer, 
It 101. 102. _ 

« Colden had called the assembly early In the year In order to ward off tho 
Provincial Congress. New York Col Doe., St 528. The ProTlnelal Convention 
had been opposed because It would lead to a congress. 4 Am. Arch., 2i 44. A. 
letter from South Carolina, March 1, strongly urged the calling of a congress. 
•This measure has given the greatest satisfaction here, and so firmly united 
Town and Country, that ws are thereby become one compact regularly organ- 
ised body. The enemies of American freedom are aware of the cementing tencV 
«ncjr6f"siich a step, and wherever they have influence, attempt to prevent It" 
Ibid., 8. The radicals had recommended a provincial convention for the else* 
tfon of delegates to the first Continental Congress. See above chapter 

"Col. BUt. M88., It 4. J Am. Areh., Si 428. 
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\ committee system, the committees gradually assuming adminis- 
trative functions under the direction of the Provincial Congress. 
^ The most conservative counties in the province were Queens, 
Tryon, Richmond, Dutchess, and Westchester. In the first two 
there was some active opposition by the loyalists; in the last 
three the elections were generally ignored altogether by the 
loyalists and conservatives. In such counties the simplest method 

j of accomplishing the object which the radicals, had in view was 

; the simple mass meeting. _ However few the radicals might be, 
and whether widely scattered or confined to one or two towns, 
they could all attend such a meeting without special authoriza- 
tion. Twenty or thirty men thus assembled could be represented 
as "a respectable number of the freeholders of the county," 
and as such could assume to speak for the whole county. A 
delegated county meeting, or a meeting of town committees, pre- 
sented greater difficulties. Not unnaturally, therefore, the 

(^former method generally prevailed in these five counties. 
. The New York letter and the Association were ignored in 
Queens county for nearly a month; and about the middle of 
May a second letter was dispatched to Jamaica, Hempstead, and 
Oyster Bay." The only reply from Oyster Bay was the public 
declaration of three justices of the peace: "we pay no regard to 
• . . any . . . matter contrary to the sacred oath we 
have taken."* 4 Three days later, May 22, a number of free- 
holders assembled at Jamaica, and unanimously elected ten dep- 
uties for the county. 35 One of the deputies, Thomaa^Hicks, who 
had been appointed for the town of Hempstead, being assured 
by leading citizens that the town did not wish to be represented, 
refused to attend the Congress* 6 Four other deputies remained 
away most of the time, one of them giving as his reason the be- 
lief that a majority of the county was opposed to the measure. 87 
In Tiyon County, it is said, the people were terrified by the John- 
sons, who had already dispensed one meeting in the Mohawk 

"4 Am. Arch., 2s 682. 

M Onderdonck, Document* and Letter* ... of Queen* County, 28. 

"CaJ. Si*i\ USkX, li 90. J Am. Arch., 2i 838. 

»4 Am. ArcK, 2s 1114. 

" Sour, of Prov. Cong., 2i 75. 
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district." The county committee, however, resolved to support 
Congress, and appointed two deputies on June 11, 
nearly three weeks after the opening of Congress.* In West- 
chester County the circular letter was probably sent to Lewis f 
Morris," and a general meeting was called at White Plains for ' 
May 8. On that day some freeholders assembled and named a; 
committee of ninety persons, twenty being sufficient for a quo- 1 
rum. Twenty-three of the committee being there present, at- 
once named a ticket of deputies which was "unanimously" r ~ 
elected by the meeting — the meeting doubtless being with dif- 
ficulty distinguishable from the committee.* 1 For Dutchess* 1 and 
Richmond 01 counties our information is limited to the official 
credentials of the deputies, elected in each case at a "county * 
meeting/* 

In one county, Orange, the deputies were appointed in the 
separate towns, two deputies being appointed by Orange Town, 
two by Haverstraw, three by Cornwall, four by Goshen.* 4 In ' • 
the remaining counties, deputies were appointed either by '-' 
county meetings of delegates elected especially for that purpose, 
or by the town committees assembling at one place aud acting 
as a county convention or a general county committee. Few 
details have been preserved, -save in the case of Albany where 
the procedure may be^ profitably contrasted with that at New 
York. 

The Albany committee did not wait for the appeal from New 
York before acting on the news from Lexington. April 29 ad- 
vertisements were sent to all the districts in the county stating 
that "whereas the committee of correspondence do not conceive 



"4 .4m. Arch., 2i 087. - 

M CaI. Hi&t. M88., It 101. 4 Am. Arch., St 939. Only one of the deputies 

attended ordinarily, end In September the number was reduced to one.- Ibid., St 

702. 

m Cf. Dawson, Wc9tchc$ter County, 82. 

91 4 Am. Arch., 2t 529, 832. Cat. Hilt. US8., Is 64. Dawson says that not 
more than twenty-four freeholders were present. Wc&tchatcr County, 82. 

"Cel. HUU U88., It 67. J Am. Arch., 2t 834. Rombout precinct alone 
had no committee, but chose one In July. Ibid., 1758. 

a Election at Richmond town. May 1. Col. HM. M88., It 42. 4 Am. Arch.. 
*i 831, 509. 

"Cat. BUt. If 88., It 42, 43. 4 Am. Arch., 2s 831, 832, 834 
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themselves fully invested with power to do every matter which 
in this critical hour may become necessary/' it would be well 
for each district to appoint their old committeemen or others 
in their places "to be a committee of safety, protection, and 
correspondence with full power to transact all such matters as 
. . . may tend to the welfare of the American cause." The 
meeting of the new committee was fixed for May 10, and those 
districts that had hitherto elected no members were assured that 
no further opportunity would be given them to do so." How 
the district committees were elected is not known, save for the 
city of Albany itself. May 1, the people were assembled at the 
Market House, and requested to answer whether they were in 
favor of appointing such a committee as was suggested in the 
above advertisement, and " if yea, who are the persons you 
choose to appoint t" Obviously the committee had a ticket al- 
ready prepared, which was elected.** Besides Albany city, 
seventeen districts elected committeemen. When the whole 
committee met, May 10, the New York letter had meantime 
arrived, and it was resolved to choose deputies by ballot from 
the committee. Eleven deputies were accordingly chosen, six 
being from the city of Albany, and one each from the manor of 
Livingston, Saratoga, Claverack, Manor of Rensselaerwyck, and 
Schenectady . 6T After the departure of the deputies, the com- 
mittee was judged to be too small, and on May 25, two addi- 
tional members were chosen from each ward in Albany city.'* 
In Cumberland County a "full meeting of delegates from 
"several towns" approved the New York .association and appoint- 
ed deputies to Congress. 69 In Kings County the town of Brooklyn 

• Minutes of the Albany Committee, It 18, 19. 
«/lrf<f., 20, 21. Welse. Iffct of Albany, 856. 

« Minutes of the Albany Committee, It 26, 82, 84. Oof. Hist. MSB., It 64. 
The entire county committee ao far aa present on this occasion, consisted of 
130 members, ai follows: Albany 10. Great Impogt 2, Hoslck 8, Besslngton 
8, Cambridge 8, Manor of Llrlngston 5, 8chogtehoche 8, Kings District 3, Ger- 
man Camp 2, Cambridge District 8, Cochsahle and Katskill 5, Schoharie and 
Duanesborongh 6, Clarerlck 5, Klnderhook 4, Manor of Rensselaerwyck 22, 
Saratoga 10, Schenectady 10, Half Moon 7. 

• Minutes of the Albany Committee, It 48. 

«• Col. BUt. UB8., It 97. J Am. Arch., Si 918, 984 ; St 70S. 
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named two deputies on May 20," and three days later a meeting t 
of township delegates confirmed the Brooklyn deputies and 
added six others/ 1 In Suffolk the town committees met May , 
5, at the county hall and named deputies/ 1 Brookhaven was 
the one town in the county that had no committee, but on May 
16 and 17, Selah Strong was chosen to represent that town/ 9 
and June 8 a town committee was appointed/ 1 In Ulster 
County a mass meeting, May 8, resolved to "bury in oblivion all 
past differences, 9 ' and the Association was soon signed by 
nearly all the male inhabitants/* May 11, committees from 
eleven precincts met at New Paltz and unanimously appointed 
seven deputies/* In Charlotte County, committees from eight 
towns appointed two deputies on May 12, and a meeting at Fort __ 
Edward on June 29, confirmed the election and named three i 
more." Even Gloucester County, after receiving a letter from 
Congress, "formed a county committee, as also one in each town 
and precinct," and appointed one deputy.™ 

The most striking feature of this election was the absence of f 
loyalist opposition. In view of the effect of the first Conti- 
nental Congress, the choice of deputies from every county must 
have surprised the radical leaders as, on first sight, it does the 
historian. Judging from surface indications, one might sup- 
pose that the Battle of Lexington had thoroughly united all 
classes in the province/ That the beginning of hostilities pro- 
foundly affected the loyalists, there is no question. For the 
moment they were stunned, and in their confusion were unde- 



n Cal. HUt. MSB., It 89. 4 Am. Arch., 2t 837. Ostrsnder, Brooklyn, It 206. 
n Car. HUt. M88., It 80. 4 Am. Arch., 2t 838. 
n Col. HUt. MS8., It 43. 4 Am. Arch., 2t 831. 

"Cal. HUt. MB8., It 44, 45, 46. 4 Am. Arch., 2i 832, 835. The election 
In this precinct was by mllltla companies, May 16 and 17. 

*• Commute* of 16. chosen by a "large majority" of the freeholder*. Tim 
resolutions were published June 27. The committee apologised for "coming so 
late Into Congressional measures.** which was due to the fact that "Apposition 
ran so high In some parts of this Town." 4 Am. Arch., 2t 033, 034. 

»/Wd.. 543. 

"Cal. HUt. M88., It 23. 4 Am. Arch., 2t 832. For some difficulties In get- 
ting the association enforced, see JMd„ 448, 548, 1650. 
"Car. HUt. M88., It 65, 66. 4 Am. Arch., 2t 833. 
w 4 Am. Arch., 2t 1668. 

»The radicals so represented It. Of. Adams, Familiar Letter; 60, 54. 
4 Am. Arch., 2t 547. HUt. MSB. Com,, 14t Pt. 10, p. 208. 
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cided what coarse to pursue. The overthrow of legal govern- 
ment left them without support; unorganized, uncertain of their 
own strength, overawed by radical enthusiasm and violence, they 
were in no position to assert themselves. Many of them were 
thus led to sign the Association, which they hated, to parade in 
companies which only waited to welcome British troops, and to 
acquiesce at least in the organization of the new committees and 
the choice of deputies to the Provincial Congress. 86 

But aside from all this, the apathy of the loyalists was in 
part due to clever political maneuvering by the moderate radi- 
cals who carried the movement through. In nominating can- 
didates for Congress, it was their policy, gust as it had been in 
naming the committee of One Hundred, to select men from all 
factions in order to conciliate those who were undecided. Of 
the twenty-one deputies from New York city, seven became 
loyalists,* 1 one of them, refusing to attend, being soon replaced 
by an avowed radical; 01 and some of the remaining fourteen 
were indifferents.** The same was true of other delegations, 
notably those of Queens, Richmond, and Westchester. Of the 
entire one hundred and thirteen deputies, no less than nineteen 



n *The tories put to flight bere . . . such a spirit was never seen fh New 
York." Adams, Familiar Letter*, 54. "The tor lea there durst not show their 
heads.'* Ibid., 50. ** Whenever a sufficient protection appears. It will be found 
that his Majesty has many true and loyal subjects who are at present com- 
pelled to acquiesce In the plans of opposition. I hare reason to believe that 
numbers now appear in Arms in the City, who have not the least Intention to 
oppose government but will join to support legal authority when there is oppor- 
tunity. I know of one company In particular who have associated to support 
government, but for the present appear and parade as others do." Colden to 
Dartmouth, June 7, 1775; New York Col. Doc., St 582. "The Arm friends of 
government here . . are now depressed by those who have taken the 
power into their hands possibly for deeper designs.** Tryon to Dartmouth, 
July 4, 1775; fbftf., 580. "The city Is almost cleared of Tories, and the few 
which remain are ashamed and afraid.** New York Letter, May 10, 1775; 4 
At*. Arch., 2 1 547. The treatment accorded to RWIngton and Cooper was 
calculated to inspire fear. Xew York Col. Doc, 8i 297, 581. Cat. Soma Of* 
fee Pap., 1773-1775, No. 1020. J/f«t. M88. Com., 14i Pt. 10. p. 380, 334. 
•I. Low, Hallett Abr. Walton. Klssam, J. l>e Lancey, Yates, Folliott 
"Folllott was replaced by Isaac Sears by an election held June 8. 4 Am. 
Arc*., 2i 808, 088. 

"■The deputies from New York aside from the seven named above, were the 
following. Those in italics were prominent radicals. P. V. B. Uvimgtton, Mac* 
DougaU, IAspcnard, Clarkson, Smith, Brother, I. Rootevelt, J. Jf. Scott, John 
Van Cortlandt, J. Beekman, Van Zandt, Ver Planck, J. Marston, Walter Frank- 
lis. 
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were afterwards loyalists," and a larger number were lukewarm. 
Many conservatives and loyalists were, therefore, still hoping 
that the Provincial Congress would lead New York out of rev- 
olution rather than into it, some of the loyalist deputies in fact 
attending regularly and working sincerely to that end.* 1 But 
the Provincial Congress, following the lead of the Committee 
of One Hundred, led the province straight, though with great 
caution, into revolution; like the Committee of One Hundred, 
it represented the moderate-radical combination much more truly 
than its nominal membership would indicate. An analysis of 
its rules of procedure, and of the actual attendance, will make 
this abundantly clear. 

A quorum of Congress was constituted by the presence of a 
majority of the counties." What constituted a quorum of the 
county delegation is uncertain. Four counties, in the credentials 
of their delegates, determined the quorum by instruction ; Rich- 
mond elected five deputies with three as a quorum;" Kings, 
eight with a quorum of three ;•• Suffolk, eight with a quorum 
of three ;•• Charlotte, five with a quorum of one.** These in- 
struction3 were not in fact observed, however, the votes of 
Richmond and Kings being sometimes given by two deputies. 01 
As for the other counties, the quorum seems to have ranged from 
one to four, except in the case of New York, but even there less 
than a majority was required.* 1 The vote of each county was 
fixed irrespective of the number of deputies, New York having 
four votes, Albany three, and the other counties two each. 01 



" Beside* the seven loyalists from New York, the following deputies became 
loysltsts: O. Llrlngston, Abram Lent, Selah Strong, Philip Van Cortlandt, J 
Richard Lawrence, Aaron Cortelyou, George Smith, Richard Stlllwell, Daniel 
Rspalje, Zsbulon Williams, Joseph French, Thomas Hicks, — 

•Cel. Hon(€ Office Pap., 1 773-1775, No. 1118. 

"4 Am. Arch„ 2i 1242. 

"Cal Bi$i. MSB., It 42. 

•JMd., 8ft. 

•/Wd., 48. 

"JWd., 68. 

"4 Am. Arch., 2i 1244, 1308. In the case of Kings Conntj, the two delegates' 
who gave the Tote of the county were the ones elected by the Town of Brooklyn. 

" June 8, only ten of the twenty-one were present, but the county was counted 
•s present. /Wd., 1278. 

"/Md., 1242. 
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The vote of each county was cast as a unit according to the 
majority of deputies present from that county, and every ques- 
tion was decided by a majority of votes so cast. f * It was thus 
possible for nineteen deputies, representing eight counties, to 
carry on the business of Congress, although that is a purely 
hypothetical case never in fact realized. 

The question of attendance was, nevertheless, a pressing one, 
save perhaps for the first six weeks. The second day, May 23, 
the counties of New York, Albany, Dutchess, Ulster, Orange, 
Suffolk, Westchester, Richmond, and Kings were represented." 
Delegates from Charlotte appeared May 24 ; M from Queens, 
May 25;" from Tryon and Cumberland, not until June 21 and 
22 ; M while the delegates from Gloucester never attended. Some 
of the deputies from Queens neglected to take their seats on the 
ground that the county was not in favor of a congress; they 
were ordered to take their seats, however, inasmuch as the 
county of Queens "must necessarily be bound by the determina- 
tions of this Congress . . . and the dissent . . . is not to 
the persons chosen, but to the choice of any persons. M " The 
attendance of Congress steadily decreased, the average being, 
for May 78%, for June 63y 2 , for July 48%. The highest 
number appearing at any one time was 82, the least during these 
three months was 42. 100 From the point of view of attendance, 
those who afterwards became loyalists may be divided into two 
groups; those who thought Congress might keep New York out 
of revolution and those who expected nothing from Congress. 
The former attended regularly and took aiL active part in the 
proceedings; such were Isaac Low, John De Lancey, Benjamin 
Kissam, Abram Walton, Joseph Hallett, and Philip Van Cort- 
landt* none of whom was absent more than nine times in forty- 



«/MA, 1248, 1337. 
*JMtf., 1241. 
«JWd., 1248. 
«JM*., 1280. 

1308, 130*. 
»IMd., 1312, 1328. 

Based upon statements of attendance as glren tn Tbid., 1241 a?. After 
Jnlj 28, the lists of members present Is no longer given, except In one Instance 
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three. 191 On the other hand, George Folliott of New York, 
Richard Stillwell of Kings, George Smith of Charlotte, and 
Daniel Rapalje of Queens never attended; and Abraham Lent 
of Orange, Selah Strong of Suffolk, Richard Lawrence of Rich- 
mond, Zebulon Williams, Joseph French, and Thomas Hicks of 
Queens, were absent from one-half to two-thirds of the time. 1 ** 
Besides those who afterward became avowed loyalists, the ab- 
sentees were mainly neutrals, or men of loyalist tendencies, such 
as Marston and Franklin of New York, Robert Graham and 
Dayton of Westchester, Thome of Queens, Swart of Albany, 
Watkins and Campbell of Charlotte, Seeley and J. Woodhull of 
Orange. 1 ** The active members were the radicals and moderate / J 
conservatives. From New York, MacDougall and Verplanck' 
were never absent, P. Y. B. Livingston and Isaac Roosevelt 
only once, Lispenard twice, Beekman three times, Brasher four 
times, Sears eleven, and Scott twelve times. Gouverneur Morris 
and Lewis Graham of Westchester, Jonathan Lawrence and 
Joseph Robinson of Queens, Abram Yates, Peter Silvester, Walter 
Livingston, Robert Van Rensselaer, and Henry Glenn of Albany, 
Nathaniel Woodhull and John Sloss Hobart of Suffolk, were in 
each case the men who were rarely absent. 194 

These were the conditions that prevailed in the best days of 
the congress. From the middle of July it was increasingly dif- 
ficult to secure a quorum either of the particular delegations or 
of Congress itself. Cumberland County reduced its quorum to 
one, 101 and Albany to four 44 by reason of the inconvenience at- 
tending the attendance of all the deputies. 99 199 August 4, the 
matter was taken up by Congress: "Whereas, those counties 
which are now represented in this Congress by a majority of 



m The number of absences for each, in order : 1, 3, 5, 7, 8, S. 
m Absences: Lent 35, Strong 28, Lawrence 32, Williams 20, French 85, 
Hicks 40. 

m Absences: Marston 17, Franklin 86, Graham 20, Dayton 26, Thome 29. 
Swart 87 ; Watklns, Campbell, Seeley, and J. WoodhnU were not .present at all 
during this period. 

lH Absences: Morris 7, L. Graham 8. J, Lawrence 7. Robinson 6, A. Tatea 8, I 
Silvester 4, Llrlngston 11, Van Rensselaer 10, Glenn 12, N. Woodhull 12, / 
nobart 11. / 

m 4 Am. Arch., 8s 528. / 

m /bfd., 2i 1807. 
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the delegates . • . may be deprived of their weight of rep- 
resentation, by the absence of members upon the public service, 
Resolved, therefore, that all members who are absent by order 
of this House, or of the Continental Congress, shall be counted 
with those who actually appear, and when a majority shall 
appear upon such counting, then those members actually present 
shall give their vote for the said county, as if a real majority 
were personally present at this board." 107 Both the resolutions 
of Albany County and of Congress are difficult to understand. 
Pour members had frequently cast the vote of Albany County. 101 
The assumption of the congress that a majority of the county 
delegation was necessary to make a quorum, does not accord 
with the facts. There was no county, with more than two dele- 
gates, which had not frequently voted when less than half of its 
delegation was present. If a majority of the delegates from a 
majority of the counties had been made the quorum require- 
ment, Congress could hardly have lasted a month. Perhaps the 
term "majority" in this resolution is equivalent to "quorum." 
However that may be, Congress was, during August and Sep- 
tember, "frequently . . . unable to proceed to business for 
want of a sufficient number of members/ Mot — so frequently, 
indeed, that the quorum rule was sometimes ignored altogether, 
and on one occasion some important measures were carried 
when only six out of the fourteen counties were present. 110 

The problem of attendance and quorum might have been 
solved, doubtless, by a dissolution and new elections. There 
were, however, two objections to such a procedure: to dissolve 
Congress before it had run its term would be an open confession 
of the very weakness which it was important to conceal, while a 
new election could hardly prove more satisfactory than the first 
one. Ultimately a dissolution was inevitable, but for the present 
the difficulty was partly solved by a device of which even more 



JW4., 181S. 

m July 1, only four were pretest ; July 4, three cist the rote of the county ; 
July 6, two cast the rote; July 5, 7, 8. only two present /bid., 1835-1346. 
"•JWA, 127a 

'"October 24, there were two dlrlslona with only six counties present; No* 
▼ember 4, there was a dhrlMon with seren counties present JM&, St 1303, 
132S. 
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effective use was made in th.» N-t-ond congress — the Committee S? ? ^ 
of Safety. The first commit te of safety was appointed July 8, -ljL- a 
after a session of six weeks ax] three days, when the attendance ' " 
had fallen to an average of K - \)>,\n one-half of the membership. 
The committee, which was to sit for two weeks only, and to which 
nearly the whole pow or of Congress was intrusted, was composed 
of three members from New York with the privilege of two 
votes, and one member from each of the other counties with the 
privilege of one vote. The membership was apparently deter- 
mined by each county delegation, but it is the membership that 
is significant. The three members for New York were P. V, B. 
Livingston, Lispenard, and MacDougall; the member for Al- 
bany was Gouverneur Morris of Westchester; for Dutchess, 
Jonathan Landon; for Ulster, Egbert Dumont; for Orange, 
David Pye; for Suffolk, Abram Brasher of New York; for West- 
chester, Gouverneur Morris; for Kings, Henry Williams; for 
Richmond, Richard Lawrence; for Queens, Alexander Mac 
Dougall of New York ; for Tryon, P. V. B. Livingston of New 
York; for Cumberland, John Morin Scott of New York. 111 • 
Eleven men thus made up the committee ; five of the eleven were ^ : 
perhaps the most pronounced radicals of the New York delega- ' 
tion, and together they controlled six votes out of a total of 4- v v ^ 
fifteen, while Gouverneur Morris, a leading radical at this time, -\,V^. 
controlled two more, which made a majority. After reassemb- ^ ~ ~ \ 
ling July 26, Congress sat for five weeks and three? days, and * x ' '•' {r *+.'i 
on September 2, with an attendance of forty-seven, a second 
committee of safety was appointed to sit for the month of Sept- 
ember. In this committee New York had four votes, Albany 
three, and the other counties two each."' The concentration k 
of votes was not so marked as in the previous committee, but 
six New York radicals controlled seven votes, and the additional 
votes necessary for a majority were in fact secured in the two 
instances where there was a division. 1 " 

\ Meanwhile, if the Provincial Congress did in fact represent the ^ Q 
revolutionary party rather than the province as a whole, it was [V 

"»/*«., Si 1S47. fC<W erf U//. • f a-t- < 

8. SS0. „ , _ -JJi U , 

885, 011. !> J^fr x 'r/cvi ft 
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precisely for that reason necessary to proceed with great caution 
in assuming the functions of a government. That it did proceed 
with caution, but that it also became a government in no uncer- 
tain sense, a consideration of the measures which it carried 
through will make abundantly clear. 

To the important question of jurisdiction, which was taken 
up at once, there were two sides: to what extent was Congress 
prepared to enforce obedience to its own recommendations within 
the province; to what extent was it prepared to submit to those 
of the Continental Congress. Both questions were fairly raised 
on the first day of the session by Isaac Low who moved: "that 
implicit obedience ought to be paid to every recommendation of 
the Continental Congress for the general regulation of the as- 
sociated colonies, but this Congress is competent to and ought, 
freely, to deliberate and determine on all matters relative to the 
internal police of this colony.' 1 Debates arose, and it was re- 
solved that the question "be not now put." 114 Two days later 
it was moved " to give their entire and cordial accession to the 
confederacy of the colonies,' • by formally approving of the pro- 
ceedings of the first Continental Congress. The question was 
again debated, and "deferred for further consideration. 

Whether the refusal to pass these resolutions marks the first 
appearance of local jealousy which, under the lead of the radi- 
cals, was one day to develop into the doctrine of states rights, 
is an interesting question. However that may be, a more satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty was found in the proposal to 
continue the policy initiated by the city committee. On the 
following day it was resolved that the foembers of Congress be 
desired to sign the New. York Association of April 29, 11 ' and 
steps were taken to secure complete lists of signers and non- 
signers throughout the province. Committees were to be ap- 
pointed in all of the counties and districts, either by the inhabit- 
ants themselves or by their deputies in Congress, "to carry into 
execution the resolutions of the Continental and Provincial Con- 
gress." The association was to be tendered to every inhabitant 

"*/Wd., St 1244. 
*"JWd., 125S. 
"•JWd., 1266. 
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in each district, and returned to Congress with the names of all 
non-signers, not later than July 15. 11T For the present, how- 
ever, it was information that was wanted rather than the strict 
enforcement of obedience. The committees were instructed, ac- 
cordingly, that "no coercive steps' ought to be used to induce 
any person to sign the Association; 9 ' the example of the other 
colonies, and the necessity of "maintaining a perfect union in 
every part of the colony, it is presumed are sufficient reasons 
to induce the inhabitants of your county to comply with this 
requisition. Without too hasty an assertion of its own 

authority or that of the Continental Congress, the way was thus 
open for whatever coercive measures future events might 
justify, or for countenancing any plan for conciliation that* 
might prove practicable. 

The question of conciliation was, indeed, closely related to the 
question of asserting governmental authority. Any complete 
and formal usurpation of power would necessarily discredit the 
claim that the colony desired a restoration of friendly relations 
with the mother country; and if there were some extreme 
radicals, like Isaac Sears, who cared nothing for conciliation, 
and some extreme conservatives, like Seabury and Wilkins, who 
had lost all confidence in extra-legal methods of obtaining it, 
there were many conservatives who would not abandon * Congress 
so long as it made even an ostensible effort in that direction. 
Moderates and radicals alike, with few exceptions, were as yet 
too uncertain of their position to alienate unnecessarily any el ass, 
however small, which helped to bolster up their extra-legal or- 
ganization. Therefore, while Congress was "acting with all the 
confidence and authority of a legal government, Mm on the one 
hand, it did not neglect, on the other, to prepare a scheme for 
reconciliation. May 30, Benjamin Kissam, a conservative and 
ultimately a loyalist, moved that, "forasmuch as a reconciliation 
- . . on constitutional principles, is essential to the wellbeing 
of both countries, and will prevent the horrors of civil war, in 

m JMA, 12*6, 1267, 1261. 
"•JMA, 1261. Bro*dH6e$, 1. 

"Coldcn to Dartmouth, June 7, 1775. ffow Torft OoL Doe., St 57S. ftottar- 
Boo*, at 41*. 

. * 1213) 
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-which this continent is now about to be involved," & committee 
be appointed to prepare a plan to be presented to the Continental 
Congress. 194 In a slightly amended form, the motion was con- 
sidered on June 2, m the previous question, moved by Mac 
Dougall, being lost by a vote of 17-8. 1 ** The resolution was 
carried by the same vote, an additional clause was added, and 
a committee of fourteen representing all shades of sentiment ap- 
pointed to make a report. 1 " 

The plan, which was not reported for three weeks, 114 betrayed 
a hasty and careless preparation. It was short, and in tone far 
from conciliatory. The first article demanded the repeal of all 
acts mentioned in the resolutions of the first Continental Con- 
gress, and of all subsequent acts in restraint of trade and the 
fisheries. For this Gouverneur Morris proposed to substitute 
"such acts of Parliament as the present Congress think fatal 
to the liberties of America," — a proposal which was voted 
down. 12 * The report further demanded that the colonial assem- 
blies be limited to three years; that Parliament surrender abso- 
lutely the right of interfering "in the religious and ecclesias- 
tical concerns of the colonies;" that the right of the colonies to 
legislate for "all cases of internal police whatsoever, subject 
only to the negative of their sovereign," be fully recognized; 
that all duties raised by Parliamentary regulation of trade b6 
paid in to the colonial assemblies; that colonial assistance in the 
defense of the empire be voted by the assemblies, or by a con- 
tinental congress "deputed from the several assemblies" and 
presided over by a president appointed by, the crown. These 
proposals were all adopted, except the last which was amended 
to read "deputed by the several colonies." The delegates at 
Philadelphia, to whom the plan was forwarded, were not very 



»«M Am. Areh^ St 1265. 

*" The amendment withdrew the danee referring the plan to the Continental 
Congress. JWA, 1269, 1271. 
»/M*., 1271. 
••/Mi., 1270. 

Report made June 22. /old., 1811. Adopted hjr paragraphs, /Wd., 1315- 
1818. Final Plan, /of A, 132CI 
m /Wd., 1815. 
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favorably impressed by this scheme of reconciliation, which was 
in fact never presented to the Continental Congress. 199 

Whether the adoption of a plan of conciliation, however un- 
propitious, strengthened Congress with the conservative classes 
cannot be determined. In any case, measures for the control of 
the colony were steadily elaborated. The New York Association 
had already been signed by ninety-nine of the original deputies, 
fourteen neglecting or refusing to sign, 1 ** and the district com- 
mittees were preparing their lists to be returned in July. The! 
official returns show in five districts of Orange County approx* /^t 
imately 1,550 signers and 250 non -signers; in seven districts " ~ r ^ i 

Ulster County, approximately 1,770 signers and 80 non-signers, ' - ^f^o 
in seven or eight districts of Suffolk County, 2,060 signers and ^ 
200 non-signers; in six precincts of Dutchess County, 1,680 v 
signers and' 882 non-signers; in one district of Charlotte County,? 
110 signers ; in three districts of Cumberland County, 123 signers 
and 10 non-signers; in Queens County, 17 signers and 209 non- 
signers. 139 June 7, Colden estimated the signers in New York 
County at l,800. l2t August 5 the chairman of Rombout pre- 
cinct, Dutchess County, requested more time to complete his 
list, 110 which he returned August 25, the delay being, he said, 
" on account of pursuing lenient measures." 191 | 

But refusing to sign the Association was one* thing; refusing 
to obey Congress was quite another. It was desirable to know 



m July 6, the delegates acknowledged the receipt of tbe plan. They Informed 
the Congress Chat they had ''unanimously agreed to he silent** on the religions 
liberty clause, so as not to Introduce any thing "foreign to the present con- 
troTersy." Jour, of Prop, Conff., It 7S. 

"The list of signers Is given In CoL HUt. M88., It 86. J Ask Arch*, 
Si 581. Besides the 09 orlglnsl deputies who signed, Isaac Sears; who replace* 
George Folltott, signed also, making 100. The deputies who did not sign wero: 
Abr. Walton, Folllott, and Franklin, of New York: Chas. Clinton, of Ulster; 
Jss. HaTen, of Suffolk ; Rich. SUUwell, of Kings; Darld Watkins, George Smith, 
sod Archibald Campbell, of Charlotte; Daniel Rapalje and Thomas Hicks* of 
Queens; Israel Seeley and Jesse Woodhull, of Orange; Jacob Baylte, of Qloe> 



Tel. Biot. UBS., Is 5, 8, 10. 12-18, 24, 25, 27, 21-38, 44, 48-81; 88, 88-Tt. 
T4-88, 98, 88, 208. k As*. Arch., St 582-818. The numbers are gWen approx- 
imately ; the lists In the Calendar and in the Archives differ somawhas, ana 
there am some lists which are not definitely referred to any district. 

m Colden, Letter-Book, Si 424. Vow Tor* Col. Do*, St 578. 

*»* Am. Am*., Si 1817. 

m Oel. Hist. If**., It 88. 
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who were willing to abide by the recommendations of Congress, 
but those recommendations were to be observed by all alike. The 
harbor was carefully watched, 1 ** cargoes were disposed of by 
committees appointed for that purpose, 1 " and in general the 
non-intercourse agreements were rigidly enforced. 1 " But obe- 
dience was also exacted in matters not involved in the Continen- 
tal Association. Shipping of supplies to Boston was prohibited 
under penalty of confiscation. 1 " British army enlistments were 
punished by imprisonment in military camps. 1 " A British en* 
sign, living in New Jersey, and attempting to return to Boston, 
was sent back to the New Jersey committee, though without 
"unnecessary violence. " w Persons "hostile to American lib- 
erty" were imprisoned for a time, and then released on "prom- 
ises of amendment." 1 " Some were declared public enemies for 
having misrepresented the conduct of the Continental Con- 
gress; 1 " others were required to remain in certain districts with- 
out taking further part in the controversy. 1 " "No one," 
wrote Cadwallader Col den, July 15, "dare now print, write or 
speak a word in favor of government" 141 

Meanwhile, under the direction of the Continental Congress, 
the province was put in a state of defense as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Continental troops were raised, 1 " the militia organized, 141 



*»4 Am. AreK 8s 1574. 

066, 104ft, 1645, 1810; 8s 16, 21, 66-67. BM. MBB. Com., 14s PL 
10, p. 800. 

"Non-importation strictly adhered to and non-exportation dally expected.** 
Iaaae Seagroye to Jno. Blackburn, July % 1775; HUt. M8B. Com., 14s PL 10, 
p. S24. Exportation wai in fact superrised rather strictly sren befors the 
atreement became effective. 4 •Am. Arch., 2s 984; 8s '445. 

m Try on to Dartmouth, August 9, 1775; New York Col Doc., 8s 004. 
Aroh^ 9s 1297, 1298^ 1299, 1801. 

"/MA, 1848. 

"•/MA, 1798, 1800, 1806. 

*»Ioi4L, Si 20, 21. 

**md„ 9s 1815; St 16, 2ft, 21. 

"HUt. MBB. Com., 14s PL 10, p. 88ft. 

""4 Am. Arch., 9s 1242, 1265, 1267-1270, 1275-1278; 1288-1286, 1888-1888; 
8s 28-25, 288, 766. 1118. New York Col Dec.. 8s 589. 

"4 4m. AreK, 2s 1266 ; 8s 188, 189, 150, 218, 228, 285, 289, 262, 488, 469, 
466, 548, 625, 627, 629, 689-641, 644, 658, 600, 681, 690, 695, 707-T09, 7261 
787, 750, 774, 778, 851, 986, 988, 988, 1150, 1181. 1206. 
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fortifications erected, 144 and ammunition and supplies secured. 14 * 
The time had not yet arrived, however, for conscription. Am 
late as August 22, the congress directed that every fourth man 
la the militia be appointed for minute duty, but only "of such 
persons as are willing to enter into this necessary service." 14 * 
The most serious difficulty in this respect waa naturally the 
raising of money. Resistance to English taxation did not imply 
a readiness to submit to congressional taxation : such a measure, 
we are told, "would give a disgust that might ruin all their 
schemes." 1 " May 26, Congress began to work out a paper 
money scheme, which waa afterwards merged in that of the Con* 
tinental Congress. 14 * Meanwhile, money was advanced from the 
treasury of the colony by Abram Lott on the personal security of 
the deputies, 140 by the Loan Office at Albany, 119 or by individ- 
uals. 141 But debts rapidly outran income, and in July the pos- 
sibility of a tax was agitated. As "prudence or policy" dictated 
the "propriety of doing this in the manner least liable to pop- 
ular disgust, or perhaps opposition," the congress suggested 
to the continental delegates that Holland tea, of which there 
were large quantities in the province, be sold under certain reg- 
ulations, and bearing a "tax of one shilling per pound." 1 " This 



™rHd., 8t 1266-1269, 1275-128*. BrosdeMos, 1. 

"4 Am. Arch., 2i 1046, 1242, 1266, 12S6, 1292-1297, 1810. Ammunition waa 
"ctirfd during 1774 and 1775 In large quantities from Holland, Franco, and 
England. Col. Homo OjJIco Pop., 1778-1776, Noe. 717, 782, 782, 798, 1074, 1098. 
Bmt. M88. Com., 14t Pt. 10, p. 866. New York Col Doc., 8i 484, 609, 510, 528. 

m l Am. Arch^ 8s 548. 

"Colden to Dartmouth, Juno 7, 1775; Lottcr-Booh, St 419. This waa r*cee> 
alied by Congress itself. Of. J Am, ArcK, 9t 1806. 

»•! Am. Arch., Si 1254, 1256, 1262. For continental issue, ana Ford, Sonmali, 
2i 108. 105. 207. 221, 286. For later laanea of ProTlndal Congress, mm J Am> 
Arch., Si 565-667, 668. 

"° May 81, Clarkaon, Llapenard, and MacDougall offered to ha bound for soma 
advanced up to 1600 £. It was them reoolred that all the deputies he hound 
personally, except Henry Williams who dissented. 4 Am. AroK, 9s 1269, 

m IU*, 1272. 

"Clarkson gave a note for 200 £ on personal security of tan deputies. /MdL* 

1271. 

"Congress to the Continental Delegates, July 28, 1775; JhUL 1906. H9 
direct reply to this letter haa been found, hot September 80, the tea schema 
was mentioned in a letter on another matter. "Ton cannot ha Insensible of the 
delicacy of this subject, and how many dlfflculles we have to) struggle with 
to accomplUh your humane request" JMo\, St 750. 
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plan was abandoned, and August 30 a committee reported in 
favor of a tax of 15,000£. The report was not approved, how- 
ever, and Congress issued 45,000£ in paper money instead. 1 " 
A few days later the debt to the colonial treasury, incurred in 
May, was repudiated in so far as the money had been * ' applied 
for the public exigencies of this colony/* 1 ** 

While preparing for war in this fashion and endeavoring to 
suppress the enemies of America at home, Congress sought to 
maintain friendly relations with the agents of the English gov- 
ernment, civil and military, who were stationed in the colony. 
After the proroguing of the assembly, Colden retired to his 
farm on Long Island, 19 * and June 25, Governor Tryon returned 
from England. 11 * Curiously enough, General - Washington 
reached New York at the same time. Both men entered the city 
under escorts provided by the Provincial Congress, 1 " and the 
same crowds which cheered Washington in the afternoon, huz- 
zaed for Tryon in the evening. 1 ** Early in July the mayor and 
corporation proposed to wait upon the governor and deliver a 
formal address of welcome, but Congress resolved that it would 
be "altogether improper for the said Corporation, or any othe/ 
body corporate or individual ... to address His Excel- 
lency at this most critical juncture. " 1M 

But the chief source of irritation between the royal and revo- 
lutionary governments was the presence of the royal ship Asia, 
which had been stationed in the harbor since May 27, 1 * and 
of the royal troops in the city. The troops were an eye-sore to 
the mob, and radicals like Sears and Willett were in favor of 
forcing the barracks and imprisoning those who would not de- 
sert. To avoid a conflict, it was proposed to remove the small 



"/MA, 2s 1817; 8s 567, 508. 575-577. 
"•JWd., Si 578. 

"•Cot Homo OJUco Pap.. 1773-1775. No. 1057. 

"•Tryon to Dartmouth, July 4, 1775; yew York Cot Doc, 8t 588. 

""That he hare the residue of taU Battalion ready to receive either the 
General or Governor Tryon, whichever ahall first arrive, and to wait on both 
as well at circumstances will allow.** 4 Am. Arch., Si 1818. 

"•Jones, Hist, of New Tort, Is 54. 

"•JTeie York Cot. Doe., St 604. The address was left with the governor, 
nevertheless, snd he replied to It. /Mtf., 588. 584, 585. 
"•/old., 581. 4 <a«. Arc*., Si 1257. 
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garrison to the ship Asia, and June 6 was set for the embarka- 
tion. The radical leaders, under the impression that the troops 
were to be taken to Boston, halted the procession as it marched 
down Broad street, and under the lead of Marinus JWillett cap- 
tured some carts containing equipment which, they insisted, 
the committee had not authorized to be taken from the bar- 
racks. 191 The committee itself, however, voted to restore the 
equipment. 1 " Equally irritating to the radicals was the regu- 
lar provisioning of the ship Asia, which the committee had 
authorized upon its arrival, and which had been continued by 
the Provincial Congress. 1 ** July 13 a boat belonging to Captain 
Tandeput was destroyed in the night. 1 " It was ordered rebuilt 
by the congress, but was again destroyed, whereupon Congress 
ordered the persons involved to be punished as 4 'enemies of their 
countiy." 1 * 9 The radicals succeeded in cutting out the phrase 
"enemies of their country," and the committee appointed to 
earn- out the resolution reported that the guilty persons could 
not be found. 1 " No carpenter dared undertake the task of re* 
building the barge, and it was finally constructed under the 
protection of a military guard furnished by the Provincial 
Congress. 1 * 1 

For about three months Congress carried out with no serious 
difficulty the cautious policy which has been described: exer- 
cising the functions of government in a tentative way; prepar- 
ing for war without making war; securing obedience without 
inflicting harsh penalties. But from the close of August, a pol- 
icy of moderation became increasingly difficult. It satisfied less 
than ever the extremists on both sides: conservatives were with- 



••WIHetfe Xarrative, 58-65. Golden to Dartmouth, June T, 1T75; Vsm 
Tor* Col. Do*. 81 552. 
••4 Am. Arch.. St 1290. 

m iM., 1257. Admiral Grarea wrote that there were man/ In the Con gw oa 
who wished to keep the peace on account of their property, "through whoa* 
Influence perhape It la that, aa yet, the Klng*e thlpa have met with no difficult? 
m letting the prorlalont required.- Cot Horn* OJfce Pap., 177S-1776, No. 1111. 
Bnt he thought there waa no telling how long It would laet /titf- No. 1057. 

'"Tryon to Dartmouth, Auguat 7, 1775; New York Col. Doe., St 6S7. 

m Motion Introduced by Low and Walton, both afterward* loyallete. | Am. 
irrh.. 2i 1812. ISIS. 

m St 75, 7», 189, 5S5. 

m JWd., 535. 
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drawing because of the failure of conciliation ; radicals were 
urging more repressive measures. To understand the situation 
during the closing months of the first Provincial Congress, it 
will be necessary to consider briefly the progress of events out- 
side of the colony. 

Until the middle of the summer of 1775, those conservatives 
who still believed that conciliation was possible without unquali- 
fied submission, fixed their hopes upon two things: Lord North's 
resolution, and the assembly's petitions. It was late in Febru- 
ary that North introduced his famous Resolution for Concil- 
iation. 1 ** The unexpected move was regarded by the opposi- 
tion as an effort to secure by finesse what could not be secured 
by a straightforward policy. 10 There was some justification 
for the charge. The government's best hope lay in breaking 
down the support which Massachusetts was receiving from the 
other colonies : if New York and some of the southern colonies 
could be detached from the continental union, the New England 
rebellion, it was thought, would collapse. The resolution of the 
first minister was in fact shortly followed by the acts restrain- 
ing, the trade of New England and of the southern colonies. 110 
Neither act touched New York, and as the Resolution was held 
out to the colonies individually, it was expected that the favor 
thus shown to New York, combined with the well-known conser- 
vative temper of that colony, would once more justify the Roman 
maxim of divide et impera. 171 Unfortunately for such an expec- 
tation, the Resolution reached New York the day after the news 



"•The resolution proposed that when any colony made provision for Us pro- 
portion of the "common defense,** and for the colonist government, ouch colony 
would he exempt from farther taxes except duties Incidental to the regulation 
of trade, such dutlea to "be carried to the account of such prorlnca," Pari* 
JEHU, 18t 820. 

*• PownsJU hitherto the staunchest friend of the colonies, now advocated 
the nee of force. JW4., 822 ft. Fox thought the measure "founded on that 
wretched, low, shameful, ahomlnahls maxim . . . divide et impera." /Mi, 
888. Burke "found the proposition altogether Insidious In Its nature.** /MtV. 

sso. 

m JWdL, 298, 411. to Georp* 111., chs. 10, 18. 

'""I stow the using that principle,** said Lord North, "which win thus 
tir?ide the good from the bad, and giro support to the friends of peace and good 
goTernment." Pari. HUU, ISt 884. Of. London Letter, July 9, 1775; 4 Am> 
Arch.. St 1614. J • iff| 
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from Lexington, when the city was already in the hands of the 
mob, whose control was shortly replaced by the more effective 
role of the Provincial Congress. 

The Provincial Congress ignored the resolution of Lord North, 
and formed a plan of conciliation of its own which, as we have 
seen, was referred to the Continental Congress. That the Con- 
tinental Congress would reject the government's proposals was 
a foregone conclusion, for those proposals struck at the very 
union of which the Continental Congress was the chief expres- 
sion. Before even considering the resolution, Congress very 
clearly defined its own position. Frankly accepting the Battle 
of Lexington as a declaration of war, it assumed more openly 
than the first congress had done the powers of a government. 
Massachusetts was recommended to form a state government, 
and to ignore the regulating act and the officers appointed to 
enforce it 1 " June 17, Washington was appointed 4 ' General 
and commander-in-chief of the army of the United Colonies," 

and invested with "full power and authority 

for the . . . welfare of the service."" 1 June 30, rules for 
regulating the army and navy, were established; 174 and July 6, 
a declaration was put forth stating that the attempt of Great 
Britain to "effect by force of arms what by law or right they 
could never effect, renders it necessary for us also to change the 
ground of opposition, and to close with their last appeal from 
reason to arms. 9 ' 1 " After all this any measure looking towards 
conciliation could have at best but a conventional significance. 
The Petition to the king was felt to be entirely perfunctory, 1 " 
and the reply to Lord North, which was delayed till July 81, 
was scarcely less so. The resolution was declared to be both 
"unseasonable and insidious," and the world would agree, it was 
thought, "that nothing but our own exertions may defeat the 
ministerial sentence of death or abject submission.' w 



171 Ford, Journal. Si 8S. 
OS. 
111. 

ln /Md., 12*. 

m n*i., isa. 

m /W<L. 224. 
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If the hope of conciliation was failing in America, the recep- 
tion of the assembly's restrained petitions by the English gov- 
ernment was equally disappointing. Parliament refused to con- 
sider either the Memorial or the Remonstrance, 1 " and Dartmouth 
informed Tryon that the government could not negotiate when 
"all America, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and the Floridas excepted, 
are in arms against Great Britain." 170 Equally remote from 
any prospect of conciliatory action on the part of England, 
was the rumor, which became current in August and Septem- 
ber, that Congress had discussed independence, was preparing 
to confiscate the property of all those who had not taken an 
active part in resistance, to negotiate a treaty of alliance with 
France, and to open the ports of America to the commerce of 
Europe. 1 * The issue was daily becoming more definite: more 
clearly than ever the conservatives found " themselves between 
Scyalla and Charybdis, that is, the dread of parliamentary tax- 
ation, and the tyranny of their present masters." 101 Many of 
them, convinced that conciliation was a delusion, • were now 
going over to the position which Scabury and Wilkins and others 
had taken nearly a year before, the steady decline in attend- 
ance upon Congress from July to November being precisely a 
concrete expression of this fact. On the other hand, the very 



"•Pari HUt., %St 660, 688. 

"» July 5, 177©; New York Col. Doc, 8i 591. 

"•'•It It said that a motion has been made at tbe Continental Congress for 
an Independency." New York Letter, July 5, 1775; HUt. MBS. Com., 14i 
Pt. 10, p. 826. M If no response Is made to tbe last petition . • . Inde- 
pendency will be looked forward to and a European power asked for assistance 
If required." Ibid., SSI. Tryon wrote tbat it was said tbat witbln six mantbs. 
In case Great Britain did not propose some scheme of reconciliation. Independ- 
ence would be declared, a European alliance secured, tbe ports opened to tbe 
world, and tbe loyalist's property confiscated, Tryon to Dartmouth, [Confiden- 
tial], August 7, 1775; New York Col. Doo., 8s 608. Tbe radicals were in fact 
urging these steps. M We ought to have bad In our bends a month ago the whole 
legislation, ezecutiTe and Judicial of the whole continent, and bare completely 
modeled a constitution; to bare raised a naval power, and opened tbe porta 
wide; to hare arrested every friend of government on tbe continent and held 
them as hostages.** Intercepted Letter of John Adams, August, 1775; HUt. 
MSB. Com., 9t Pt 8, p. 81. Of. ibid., 81, 82; 14 1 Pt 10, pp. 8*7, 864, 888, 
.898. Ford, Journal*, *t 200. 

m Tryon to Dartmouth, August 7, 1775 ; New York Col. Doc, St 604. Many 
who became loyalists still held to Congress In spite of all this. For a state- 
ment of their position, see John De Lancey to Oliver De Lancey, October 8, 
1775; Col. Home Office Pap., 1778-1775, No. 1228. 
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events which were driving some conservatives into loyalism were 
forcing the moderates forward on the road to revolution. The 
Provincial Congress was bound to follow, however hesitatingly, 
in the steps of the Continental Congress, and whatever strength- 
ened the loyalists increased the necessity of more repressive 
measures on the part of the revolutionists. 

With conservatives withdrawing on the one hand, and radicals 
demanding an aggressive advance on the other, the Congress 
nevertheless maintained, as best it could, its old attitude of mod* 
eration, although making some concessions as the result of rad- 
ical demands. An oath of secrecy was administered to the dep- 
uties. 1 " Ships carrying provisions were forbidden to leave the 
port without a special permit. 1 " In response to inquiries from 
county committees asking what should be done with persons "op- 
posing the measures of Congress," 1 " a committee was appointed 
to report on that question. Its report, which was delivered Sep- 
tember 1, 1M was substantially as follows: (1) Persons guilty 
of "attempting to furnish" the British army or navy with sup- 
plies contrary to the resolutions of Congress, or of giving in- 
formation, or of advising expedients to be used against the col- 
onies, were to be punished "at the discretion of the committee" of 
the district or county, not to exceed three months imprisonment; 
(2) persons guilty of "having furnished" provisions as above 
stated, were to be disarmed, to forfeit double the value of the 
provisions, and to be imprisoned at their own expense until three 
months after the payment of the forfeit ; and for a second of- 
fense to be banished from the colony; (3) "although this Con* 
gress have a tender regard for freedom of speech, the rights of 
conscience, and personal liberty ... yet, for the public 
safety," any person denying the authority of the Continental 
or Provincial Congress, or of any county or district committee, 
or dissuading any person from obeying their recommendations, 
shall be disarmed, and for a second offense confined at his own 
expense; where no county or district committee exists, the offense 



»«4 Am. Areh., 8t 647. 
'-/MA, 559, 5*1. 

tH nuL, 527, sii, see.. 

'•JW4, 5tt, 57B, 574. 
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may be tried in the next district or county, and enforced if neces- 
sary by the militia; in all such trials at least thirteen of the 
county committee must be present, except Albany, where twen- 
ty-five, and New York, where the established quorum, was re- 
quired; (4) all persons in arms against America, or enlisted for 
that end, to be arrested and tried by the Provincial Congress; 
the property of such persons to be seized, and "discreet" per- 
sons to be chosen to put a value upon it and report the same to 
Congress; (5) in all trials under these resolutions the witnesses 
were to take oath to speak truth, and judges to try the case on 
the evidence without fear or favor. These measures were not 
drastic enough for the extreme radicals, and the second Com- 
mittee of Safely voted to disarm all non-Associators by force 
if necessary . 1M But in October the resolution of the Committee 
was disapproved by Congress by a vote of 11-4, when only six 
counties were present. 1 * 1 Its own rules had outlined a sufficient 
policy; to be realized more effectively in the future, m it would 
meanwhile justify the Congress to the friends of America 
throughout the continent. 

While the loyalists were becoming more and more trouble- 
some, relations with the agents of the British. government were 
approaching a crisis. Boats belonging to Captain Vandeput were 
destroyed, 1 * and the mob, while engaged in removing twenty- 
one pieces of ordnance from the Battery on the night of August 
23, was fired upon by the British ships. 190 Captain Vandeput 
claimed that the firing was begun by the mob itself, 101 but a 
committee of Congress reported that the "firing and attack 
began from Captain Vandeput 'a boat." 10 * The affair was 
thought to be serious, and on the morning of August 25- Tryon 
came up to the city, assembled the Corporation, representatives 



»"IWA, 80S, 912. 
M rbUL, 1808. 

■•For the execution of these rules, see Ibid*, 560, 870, 884, 018, 1806, 1821- 
1828. 

"•Ibid., 630. HM. U88. Com., 14 1 Pt 10, p. 876. JTete Fork Col. Doc., 8t 
682. 

"•Jfew York Cot Doc, St 681. HUt. MSB. Com., 14 1 Pt 10, p. 877. I Am. 
Arch., Si 660. 
*»4 Am. Arch., St 66a 
"•JWA, 686. 
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of the city committee and of Congress, and restored semi- 
friendly relations by proposing that the stores should remain 
unmolested and provisions be furnished to the Asia by boats 
from the city instead of the royal barges. 1 ** In the afternoon, 
Congress accordingly "ordered that no more cannon or stores 
be removed from the Battery, until further orders from this 
Congress." 1 " 

At the same time it was found necessary to double the guard 
around the Governor's house. The position of the Governor, 
indeed, was fast becoming impossible. As early as August 22 
he had been informed that the "Continental Congress has agreed 
to secure all the Crown officers and friends of government 19199 
October 6, the Provincial Congress was in fact recommended to 
arrest every person in the colony "whose going at large may 
. . . endanger the . . . liberties of America." 199 That 
Tryon, who was constantly furnishing the English government 
with valuable information, 1 " came under that category, there 
was no question. Tryon assured Mayor Hicks that, as his arrest 
might lead to a bombardment, he would embark on board the 
Asia if the people desired it. 199 Both the mayor and the city 
committee replied that the people wished him to remain in the 
city: they were "not apprehensive of the least danger to his 
person or property. 9,199 But the specific pledge of protection 
which Tryon demanded was not forthcoming, and on October 19 
he removed to the Halifax Packet, 9 " and subsequently to the 
ship Duchess of Qordon* 91 

Whatever danger Tryon may have been in at the hands of the 
mob, he was in no danger of arrest by the Provincial Congress. 
No recommendation from Philadelphia could be obeyed, the 

m Colden to Dartmouth, September 5, 1775; Veto Tor* Cot Jtoo, Si SSI. 

,N J Am. Areh„ St 559. 

*»Bht. MSB. Com.. 14i PC ia p. 374. 

"•Ford, Journal*, St 280. J Am. AreK, St 1280. 

m Cf. Sew York Col. Doc., «i 804. 

"•JWA, 638. October 9. In mitt of the order* of Conffresa. thirty or forty 
lotdi of store* were taken fron the Battery. IU*. 

m nn4^ ess, 04a 

— IbM., 641. | .4m. .4«*., St 1084. 
m y**> York Col Dor., fit 648. 
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Congress substantially asserted, "that will bring on a cannon- 
ading from the ships of war."*" The fear of bombardment was 
in fact widespread, and the removal of Try on seemed to con- 
firm it. 86 ' People began removing to the country, taking their 
effects with them. 104 Some of the delegates at Philadelphia, 
we are told, "have moved their family and effects aback of 
Esopus and even to 'Duane's Burrow. ' ,,m Deputies of Con- 
gress and members of the One Hundred did the same. The city 
committee at this period frequently had no quorum;* * was or- 
dered to proceed Without one,** 1 and, to avoid the difficulty, 
twenty new members were elected in September. 20 * The Provin- 
cial Congress was also frequently without a quorum, and it also 
proceeded without one whenever necessary. On the occasion of 
the firing upon the Battery, P. V. B. Livingston, President of 
Congress, retired up the river.* 00 "It gives me great anxiety," 
he wrote, " that I cannot attend your deliberations at this crit- 



Letter of Congress In reply to a suggestion from the Continental delegates 
to seise the king's stores. 4 Am. Arch., 3t 1815. 

M The fesr wis not unfounded. September 10, Graves wrote to Vsndeput that 
If supplies were absolutely refused after three days notice he was to Are upon 
the house of Isaac Sears, "which I understand stands conspicuous, and beat It 
down.** In case of resistance, all vessels were to be sunk, end the homes of 
rebels, so far as distinguishable, to be bombarded. Cot Borne Office Pap., 
1773-1775, No. 1245. Of. J Am. Jkreh., 8i 90S. 

»• Col. Home Office Pep., 1778-1775, No*. 1228, 1291. 

** "Most of the Inhabitants moving their effects, and many . . . also 
going with them, most pert of which are our heroes led on by some of the 
delegates from Philadelphia." John Cruger to Henry Cruger, November 1, 1775; 
Col. Borne Office Pep., 1778-177*, No. 1291. Philip Livingston loaded a sloop 
with every thing he had. Duane sent every thing to Duanesborough. Harris 
Cruger to Henry Cruger, November 8, 1775; Ibid. - "Mr. L d. (Llspensrd) 
too . . has taken the alarm, and begins to talk In a reasonable way. 
but now they have raised the devil amongst them they do not know how to 
lay him." Jacob Walton to Henry Cruger, November 1, 1775; ibid. of. Ash- 
field to I. Wilklna, November 4, 1775; ibid. cf. New York letter, October IT, 
177S; ffoitfdfas) Archive*, 1885, p. ?<*. 

"•In August and September, meetings of the committee fell to an average 
of about one every five days, with barely a quorum there, f Ass. Area., St 
68, 78, 189, 285, 640, 652, 659, 702, 786. 

""Ibid., St 1818. 

m Ibid., Si 702. 786, 940. The new members were: Peter Clopper, William 
Hyer, Jeremiah Brower, Henry Room*. Richard Ten Eyck, Peter P. Van Zandt, 
Antfiony L. Bleecker, Garret Abeel, John Ramsey, Patrick Dennis, John Pell 
Samuel Johnson, Isaac Stontenburgh, Leonard LUpensrd, Jr., Abram W. De 
Peyster, John Ray, Anthony Abrahams, Andrew Breasted, Richard Norwood. 
Daniel Wlckham. Pell became a loyalist. Sabine mentions a Samuel Johnson. 

«• Col. Borne Office Pep., 1773-1770, p*. 1291. 
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ical juncture. • . . With a continual slow fever, a reluctance 
to food, and a constant vigilance or want of sleep, I find myself 
reduced to the necessity of taking some measures to preserve 
life. • w He expressed his great desire to return to Congress as . 
soon as he was able; but he did not return, except on one occa- 
sion, to this or the succeeding Congress, even when ordered to 
do so, 111 and ultimately a new election was held to fill his 
place.* 11 

With an attendance constantly falling below quorum, hostil- 
ities threatening, and the inhabitants actively removing 
from the city, Congress of necessity was brought to the ques- 
tion of dissolution. October 18, the committee on dissolution 
brought in its report. 21 * " Whereas it is highly necessary . . . 
that the duration of the power of all persons intrusted with high 
authority should be limited to a short period/ 9 it was resolved 
that Congress should cease November 14, and that one week 
earlier elections should be held in the usual places for a new con- 
gress, the suffrage being limited to the electors of representatives *>u ^ 
in the assembly. To secure a properly distributed represents- * 
tion, it was directed that New York should choose twenty-one 
members, Albany twelve, Dutchess and Westchester nine each, 
Ulster, Suffolk, and Queens eight each, Orange six, Kings, Rich- 
mond, and Tryon four each, Cumberland three, Gloucester and 
Charlotte two each. A motion to use the ballot was defeated 
by a vote of 13-6 ; m but five days later it was resolved that, as , . 

the limitation of the franchise would deprive of a vote many\ : j t 
who were "interested for the fate of this country," all tenants 
"possessed of lands or tenements ... of the value of 
Eighty Pounds be permitted to vote in the said election/* 1 * 
November 4, ten days before the appointed time, the first Pro- 
vincial Congress adjourned indefinitely.* 1 * 

** August 28, 1775 ; 4 Am. Arch., St 55*. 
"•/MA, 4t 800, 408. 
M /WA\, St 255. 

"'/MA, Si 1294. It la stated here that the committee was appointed Judo 
8, bat I find no appointment under that date. In another place the order for 
the dissolution Is given under date of October 10. /bfd., 1005. 

■"/Wd., 1295. 
1805. 

*•/*«., 1751. 
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CHAPTER. X 



THE SECOND PROVINCIAL CONGRESS: LOYALIST 

REACTION 

It was in the midst of the strong royalist recation, the begin- 
nings of which have already been indicated, that the election of 
deputies to the second congress occurred. The result was very 
nearly disastrous to the revolutionists: Congress was barely able 
to hold together; it could better afford to offend the Continen- 
tal Congress and the continental army than the governor or the 
commander of the royal ships in the harbor; for the execution 
of its decrees against the loyalists of Long Island it was under 
the necessity of seeking aid secretly from Connecticut and New 
Jersey; censorship of the press was enforced by mobs which the 
dominant party was in sympathy with but dared not recognize; 
it was impossible even to mention independence. 

The causes of this reaction mainly centered in the declining 
hope of conciliation, the repressive measures of the first con- 
gress, and the steady drift of events toward independence. But 
these considerations were strengthened by the economic effects of 
the Continental Association. For a year now non-importation 
had been rigidly enforced; imports from England had all but 
ceased ;* and the non-exportation agreement became effective 
in September. Business was at a standstill, and there were in 
the city hundreds of families without means of support. 9 It was 
inevitable that a self-constituted government which carried 
through a policy of economic decay and counseled starvation 



1 McPherioa, Annals of Commerce, Si 585. Imports dropped from 487 to 1 
dorm* this year. 

•"Brery office shut up almost bat 8am Jones', who win work f or 64 a day 
and lire accordingly. AU business stagnates." J. It Scott to Richard Varies; 
November 15, 1775; MeroantiU Library Papers, M. 
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should lose prestige. The economic situation in the fall of 1775 
and winter of 1776 thus forced the latent alternative into the 
foreground. Of two things, one was necessary: either to retreat 
or advance : to open the ports of America to the world and de- 
clare independence, or to submit and open the ports to England. 
The pressure of this alternative, which is clearly revealed in the 
debates in the .Continental Congress/ was forcing many con- 
servatives into loyalist opposition to Congress, as it was bring- 
ing others to realize the necessity of still more radical meas- 
ures. 

The loyalist reaction found concrete expression more parti- 
cularly in two ways: in the election for the second Provincial 
Congress, and in the effort to revive the assembly and place the 
control of affairs in its hands. 

The new elections were set for November 7. By November 14, 
the date on which the second congress was to have opened its first 
session, in only nine of the fourteen counties had there been any 
choice of deputies at all. These were Albany, Dutchess, Kings, 
New York, Orange, Suffolk, Tryon, Ulster, and Westchester. < 
Except in New York and Albany, the election was by general p 
meetings of freeholders, the representative character of which I 
we can in most cases only surmise. 4 In most cases it is neces- \ I 
sary to rely upon the bare statement contained in the official cre- 
dentials. For Kings County no credentials even have been found, 
although two deputies attended.* That these counties were 
unanimous for Congress is not to be supposed. We are told that 
there were many loyalists in Dutchess County: "Some of the 
convention and committee men . . . are false and treach- 
erous; nothing can be concerted but it transpires to the tones."* 
One of the Tryon deputies resigned, and a second election was 

'The subject of the trade of the colonic* was debated frequently from 
October, 1775. till the opening of the ports fn April. 1776, Hie situation was 
concisely stated by R. R. Livingston: "We are between Hawk and Bussard; 
we puszle ourselves between the commercial and warlike opposition." Worts 
of John Adorns, 2t 461. The close relation between the non-Intercourse policy 
and Independence will be brought out In a later chapter. 

*l Am. Arch., 4i 884. note; 889a note; 400. 

■ ibid., St 1768; 4t 888. 

*/Wd., 81 458. 
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held November 25, T the new deputy appearing for the first time 
February 12, 1776. Orange County was represented by one dep- 

} uty elected by Goshen precinct alone.* Whether the suffrage 
restrictions recommended by the first congress were observed in 
any of these counties, except Albany and New York, it is impos- 
sible to determine. 

October 30, the Albany committee directed that elections for 
deputies be held in every district in the county, on November 7, 
at the 4 'usual places, " and that each district at the same time 
choose new members for the county committee which it was de- 
clared should be dissolved December 21.* Whether the general 

' committee nominated a ticket is not known, but there were rival 
candidates at least in the city of Albany: R. R. Livingston ap- 
pears to have been pitted against Francis Nicoll, James Barker 
against Henry Oothoudt, and Peter Van Ness against J. J. 
Bleecher. 10 The polls were returned November 10, and the fol- 
lowing day the result was announced by the committee. 11 There 
was apparently no contest for committeemen, save in the one 
district of Kinderhook. This district, which was the home of 
Peter Van Schaack and a loyalist strong-hold, was entitled to 
four members on the general committee. November 7, the dis- 
trict committee accordingly opened the polls at the home of 
Cornelius Vosburg. Believing that the recommendations of 
1 Congress respecting the suffrage applied to the election of com- 
mitteemen as well as to that of deputies, seven persons were re- 
fused a vote as not being freeholders, whereupon Isaac Goes and 
some others opened a second poll at Tobias Van Buren's house. 
Both polls were returned to the general committee, which pro- 
posed to take two members from each list. 11 This proposal was 
rejected by the district committee, which maintained that the 
exclusion of seven voters did not in any way affect the result. 11 



* n>Ht. t 4s 231, 400 : 5i 251. 

• /b*f. t 4s ass. 

•/&{</., at 1204. Minute* of the Albany Committee, It 834, 889. 
'•J Am. ArcK, Si 1418. 

"Minute* of the Albany Committee, It 336, 888. 
"/M4., 346 ff. 4 Am. Arch., 4t 210, 211. 
»/b<4., 211. 
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The new general committee, to which the matter was referred, 
proceeded to invalidate the Kindcrhook election on the ground 
that it was not held at the ' 4 usual place/ 9 and that voters had 
been unjustly excluded. 14 The new election, nevertheless, con- 
firmed the position of the district committee, inasmuch as the 
old members were elected by a large majority. 1 * But the dis- 
trict committee had meanwhile protested against the new elec- 
tion, and had declared the district of Kinderhook as no longer 
represented on the general committee. 16 Whether it was true, 
as Van Schaack asserts," that still more vigorous measures were 
taken to secure a representation from Kinderhook, the incident 
was an indication of the fact that free elections could not long 
survive an appeal to the sword. 

That the policy of conciliating loyalists and conservatives by 
giving them representation on the extra-legal committees and 
Congress could not be consistently pursued much longer, is even 
more strikingly illustrated by the New York election. The Com- 
mittee of One Hundred appointed the election for November 7, 
and while it recommended that the suffrage be limited accord- 
ing to the congressional resolution, the old method of voting in /v 
wards was given up, the electors being requested to assemble at 
the city hall instead. 1 * According to custom the One Hundred 
nominated a ticket, which consisted of fourteen of the old deputies 
and seven new names. 10 The seven old deputies who were omit- 
ted from this ticket included one loyalist who had taken no part 
in the first congress, 30 one loyalist who had been an obstruc- 
tionist, 11 one radical grown timid," and four others of no special 

"Minutes of the Alhanj Committee, li 346, 347 ft. 

"Ibid., 356. For a detailed account of the Kinderhook trouble by Peter 
Tan Schaack. see Van Schaack. Life of Van .Bchaack, Appendix P. • Also la 
Col. Htat MBS., U 609-615. 

w 4 A si. Arch., 4i 579, 580. 

"Van 8chaack. Ufe of Van 8chaack, Appendix F. Col. Hit. MBS., It 611- 
615. 

. Am. Arch , St 1340. Xew York Mercury, Xorember 6, 1775. 
»4 Am. Arch., St 1340. 

* Richard Yates. 

* John De I-ancey. 
"Leonard I/spenard. 
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significance. The seven new names 21 included four 14 who were 
destined to take a more or less active part in the revolution. 29 
The ticket was, however, not satisfactory to the more radical de- 
ment. An address was issued a day or two later, signed Philelu- 
theros, which, while disclaiming any intention of undermining 
the committee's authority, asserted that some members of the 
old deputation had "vilely betrayed their trust," and ought not 
to be returned. In place of the committee's ticket, a list was 
therefore proposed of "such gentlemen as is believed would 
answer the general expectations and wishes of the people ; they 
are men of known probity, and most of them have in a particular 
manner distinguished themselves in the common cause. " M This 
.ticket dropped four men from the committee's list, two of whom 
became loyalists, 27 the other two being 01 kyalist sympathies. 22 
The election had meanwhile been postpomd to November 10, 
when the ticket of Philelutheros was elected "by a great ma- 
jority." 22 

When the day arrived for the first meeting of the second Con- 
gress, there had been elected seventy-four deputies from nine 
counties, of which thirty-five were new men. The thirty-nine 
who were not reelected included seven or eight loyalists, 22 all of 



"Comfort Sands, Isaac Bay, John Flnlay, Benjamin Holme, O. H. Lndlon, 
Theodoras Van Wyck, Anthony Butgers. 
» Sands; Ba*, Flnlay, Helms. 

"BroodsMe*, 1. 

99 Isaac Low. Abram Walton. 

"John Marston, O. H. Ludlow. The foor new men were Cornelias Clopper, 
Th. Smith. John Morton, G. W. Ludlow. 

"4 Am. Arch., St 1423, 4t 888, note. Only about 200 electors voted. 
Col. Home Office Pap., 1778-1775, No. 1201. Eren as thus reconstructed, the 
deputation was destined to be further changed. Seven members did not attend, 
and Congress ordered their places to be Sled by a new election, which was held 
February 18. 1778. By this election P. V. B. Llrlngston, Benjamin Klssam, 
John Morten, Q. W. Lndlow, I. Sears. C. Copper, Theodoras Tan Wyck. were 
replaced by Adrian Butgers, A. P. Lott, Isaac Stoutenberg, Brett Bancker, 
Thoraa* Randall. Samuel Prince, William Denning. 4 Am. Arch., 5t 255. Thus, 
as finally const'tuted. the New York deputation Included twelve new delegates 
and nearly all of the loyalists on the old delegation had been dropped. 

» Besides those dropped from the New York delegation John Poster was 
dropped from the Suffolk delegation, end Philip Van Cortlandt from that of 
YTestcbester. 
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those who had not signed the Association,* 1 and most of those 
who had proved themselves hike-warm by non-attendance or 
otherwise." Three of the old loyalists were returned," and one 
of the new members was possibly a loyalist. 14 The radicals 
might well say that the deputies for the new congress were 
"changed for the better/ 9 as J. M. Scott in fact said of the 
New York deputies," but in adding "all staunch Whigs now/ 9 
he went somewhat beyond the mark. It was not the opinion of 
staunch Whigs elsewhere that the New York Congress carried 
vigorous Whig measures, even when the deputies could be as- 
sembled in sufficient numbers to carry any measures at all. 

And this, from first to last, was one of the serious difficulties 
that confronted the -second congress: to secure a quorum. While 
the first meeting fixed for November 14, there is no rec- 
ord of any proceedings until November 22. On that day some 
deputies from New York, Westchester, Ulster and Dutchess, who 
had been present since the first day, dispatched a letter to Kings 
County urging the necessity of sending a delegation." The fol- 
lowing day deputies appeared from Kings and Suffolk," but as 
there still wanted one county to make a quorum, a similar letter 
was sent to Orange County,** andf on the next a third was sent 
to Richmond." Another week passed and there was still no 
quorum. Finally, on December 1, the deputies then present 
took upon themselves to organize "for the sake of order, and 
for the purpose of reading several letters . . . and for tak- 



" From New York, Abram Walton, George Folllott, Walter Franklin ; from 
Vlster, Charles Clinton; from Suffolk, James Havens; from Kings, Richard 
"tlllwell. Orange bad not jet elected a full deputation ; but later the new del- 
egation did not Include either larael Seeley. or Jeaae WoodbulL 

» Ruch aa Swart of Albany, John Maraton of New Tors, Dumont of Ulster, 
Dayton of Weatcheater. 

* Gilbert Livingston of Dutcheaa; Joseph Hallett of New Tork; Selah 8tronf 
of Suffolk. 

M The Dutchess delegation Included a Beverly Robinson, hot whether ho was 
of the New Tork family of Robinsons I am not certain. ^ * 

"Mercantile Library Paper*, 84. •Those of this city are all pi the warm 
stamp." v. P. Aahfleld to Isaac Wllkina, November 14, 1775; OeL Borne Of- 
net Pep., 1778-1775, No. 12M. 

" 4 Am. AreK, St 1758. 

"TWd., 1754. 

*JWd. % 

-IbUL 
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ing . . : measures ... for calling such other members 
as are chosen and have not attended. M4# There were present on 
that day only twenty-three deputies out of the seventy-four that 
had been chosen, which was twenty-six less than the full appor- 
tionment. Letters were at once sent to the counties of Orange, 
Kings, Dutchess, Tryon, Charlotte, and Cumberland, urging the 
extreme necessity of organizing a Congress : the anarchy of mob 
rule or military government by the continental army was the 
unpalatable alternative which would follow their failure to com- 
ply/* 

Nevertheless, nearly another week elapsed before deputies 
from the necessary eight counties appeared. December 6, with 
nine members from New York, five from Albany, three from 
Dutchess, two from Ulster, three from Westchester, three from 
Suffolk, one from Kings, and one from Qoshen precinct, Orange 
County, the second Provincial Congress was finally organized. 41 
With so small a margin, the problem of attendance was sure to be 
inconveniently pressing. The first session was not prolonged in 
fact beyond sixteen days, and during that time the average at- 
tendance was twenty-seven, and twice a quorum was wanting. 4 * As 
a partial inducement to attend, it was voted to pay the deputies in 
future; 44 but to solve the difficulty more effectively, a committee 
of safety was almost immediately appointed, consisting of twelve 
members, with seven as a quorum. The committee was em- 
powered to sit until dissolved, or until the second Tuesday in 
June, and to it practically the whole power of Congress was 
surrendered, including that of calling an election for a new con- 
gress. 4 * The principle of representative government, which was 

«• JWd. ~" 
« Ibid., 1755. 
«/6M. f 4t 383. 

«* Based on lists In ibid., 383-440. The yotrs of Ulster. Kings, and Orange 
counties were sometimes cast when only one delegate was present, ibid., 407* 
409. 414. 

« pits dollars per day. Ibid„ 414. 

m Ib(d., 417. The committee consisted of MacDougall, Scott, Jeremiah 
Clarke, P. R. Livingston, Morris Graham, Abram Brasher, John Leffertse, Com- 
fort Sends, Thomas Treadwell, John FInlay. Pierre Van Cortlandt. and Samuel 
Brewster. FIts of the twelve were from New \ork. If John Leffertse and 
P. R. Livingston refused to act, their places were to be filled by Joseph Hallett 
and Henry Oothoudt JMd., 440. The two latter In fact served in place of 
the former. JW<t. # 1038, 1102. 
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claimed as the theoretical foundation of the revolutionary organ- 
ization, was hardly to be recognized in this very practical device. 
Out of one hundred apportioned representatives of fourteen 
counties, seventy-four are chosen, in some cases by questionable 
methods, from nine counties; twenty-seven of these meet and 
choose twelve of their number to govern the province. It was, 
however, a condition rather than a theory which confronted the 
revolutionists; and for the maintenance of the revolutionary gov- 
ernment they had now effectively provided, even if the Congress 
could never again be got together. After adjourning December 
22* the congress did in fact meet for a month in February and 
March, only to surrender its authority once more to a second 
committee, which sat until the organization of the third congress 
in May. 41 

Meanwhile the Committee of Safety was not itself free from 
the same difficulty. The members were urgently requested to 
attend promptly on the adjournment of Congress, which was 
fixed for the 22 of December, but no quorum was present until 
January 3, 1776." One member was unwell and could not wear 
his shoes; 49 another was troubled with 4 4 scorbutic complaint" 
on his hands and legs; 50 another was detained by the illness of 
his wife. 01 During the entire six weeks of its session there was 
never more than a bare quorum in town, eight being the highest 
attendance on any day. Five times there was no quorum, and 
on four of these occasions business was transacted without the 
required seven members. 81 The second Committee of Safety was 
hampered by the same difficulty , M and the city committee, which 
had already been increased to one hundred and twenty members, 
and had reduced its quorum from thirty-three to twenty-seven, 
was compelled in February to fix the number at tWenty-once, 



440. 

iT /W*\. Gt 38S, 8S7. 

*■ Ibid., 4i 1017. A special letter bad been sent to tbe members nrg'ng them 
to attend Immediately after Congress adjourned, December 22. Oat HUt MM.. 
It 203. Cf. 4 Am, Arch.. 4t 1087. 

"Joseph Hallett to Jobn McKesson, January 8, 177S: 4 Am. ArvK, 4i 5S1. 

n John FInlay to tbe Committee, January 23, 177S; /M*., SIT. 

Bl P. R. Livingston to tbe Committee, January 17. 177S; JW4., 1064. 

u Based on tbe lists In JbM., 1017 f . 

»Cf. <Wa\, 5t 1482 ff. 
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and even this did not alwayB suffice.* 4 The reports of such condi- 
tions did not make pleasant reading abroad, and the dissatisfac- 
tion of the delegates at Philadelphia was reflected in a letter 
from Jay to MacDougalL H 

The difficulty of securing a quorum would remain, certainly, 
as long as five counties neglected to send any deputies at all; 
and very early in the session Congress set about to remedy this 
situation. While the congress was theoretically based on the 
will of the people, the practical difficulty would disappear if 
even a small minority in each of the five counties should formally 
choose representatives. It was a. delicate question, but the exi- 
gencies of war left the congress no choice; the Committee of 
Safety could not go on indefinitely, and its powers had been un- 
duly extended as it was ; delegates must somehow, be chosen, if 
not voluntarily then under pressure. The threat of military 
government had already been held out to the delinquent counties. 
"On the one hand, should the reins of government be let loose, 
and the moh direct matters at their pleasure, the horrors of our 
situation may be more easily conceived than described. And, on 
the other hand, should the Continental Congress find it necessary 
.... for the want of a Congress, to put the colony under 



"The difficulty of securing a quorum in the Committee was no groat In Jan- 
uary that on the 8th of that month a fine of 8 shillings was roted upon those 
then present who failed to appear at any meeting until all unfinished business 
was disposed of. Ibid., 689. Cf. ibid., 280. January 10, a broadside was 
published by the Committee stating that, "Whereas the business of this Com- 
mittee has been much Impeded by reason of the absence of many members.** 
the freemen and freeholders should be requested to assemble January 27 to re- 
duce the quorum to twenty-one, or such other number as might seem desirable. 
Committee Chamber, January 10, 1776: BrccdMec, 1. 4 Am. ArcK, 4t 092. 
This announcement called forth a second broadside which recommended the ap- 
pointment of a new committee of fifty members, with a quorum of fourteen, to 
be named by tho old committee. This recommendation was duo to no dissat- 
isfaction with the action of the old committee but to the fact that the few 
••who haye made It a point to attend . . . are now almost worn out.** 
Lucius to the Inhabitants of New York; BrocdHdc%, 1. The old committee ap- 
parently acted on this suggestion. February 2, a meeting was called for Feb- 
ruary 8 to choose a new committee of fifty for six months,- with the quorum 
at 21 New York Mercury, February 5, 1776. I hare no record at hand of the 
election of the new committee, but It Is clear that It was elected. Of. Latter of 
the Committee to the Proylncial Congress, July 80, 1776 ; /our. Fro*. Cong., Si 
286. 

" Cf. letter of December 28, 1775; So* Papers, It 40, and letter of Karen 28, 
1776; 4 Am. Arch., 5t 471. . 
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military government, directed by a Major General and an army, 
and that at the sole expense of this colony, you may easily im- 
agine what disagreeable consequences will ensue. " M The re- 
sponse to this request was not all that could be wished, but it 
sufficed for the object in view. From two of the five counties 
deputies were, after some difficulty and delay, forthcoming; 
three remained unrepresented altogether. 

The county of Orange, although nominally represented from 
December 6, requested Congress to fix another date for the eleo» 
tion of a fresh delegation, "by reason of some misapprehension, 
and the situation of our county and inclemency of the weather/ 999 
December 9, some freeholders at Orange Town accordingly 
elected six deputies for the county, and after December 12, a 
quorum was generally present." In Cumberland County there 
was a sharp factional dispute, which the committee of safety 
proposed should be harmonized by a characteristic device,** 
and after a short delay the county committee appointed two dep- 
uties for the county. 60 Richmond County, left to itself, would 
not have chosen any deputies. The county committee was duly 
called to meet after the dissolution of the first congress, but no 
quorum appeared and the election was dropped.* 1 In response 
to the unofficial letter of December 2, advertisements were posted, 
and December 15 "a number of the said freeholders and inhabi- 
tants did appear; a regular poll was opened and continued till ; 
six o'clock; at the conclusion of which it appeared that a ma- 
jority was for the present for sending no deputies.' H * In 
Queens County the question had already been presented in the 
same fashion. November 7, a poll was opened at Jamaica and 
votes taken for or against sending deputies; the result was 788- )? 
221 against sending any deputies.** 

M 4 Am. Arch., St 1765. 
w /bfd., 1763. 
"ftttf., 4tS9S. 

• Recommend! the election of a large and representatire committee for the 
county. IM4., 10S1. 

•/W*. 426. 

• JWd., St 1755. 

"Ibid, 4i 42S. Clnte. Bttten Ulan 4, 170. 

"4 Am. Arc*., St 13 SO. Ondetdonck, Document* and Latter* ... a/ 
Oweew Count*, ft* . i 
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It was meantime learned that the loyalists of Queens County 
were being supplied with arms from the royal ship Asia, which 
was in turn furnished with supplies from Long Island. A com* 
mittee of the county, which was ordered to appear before Con- 
gress, ignored the summons, and on December 21, Congress pro- 
ceeded to a consideration of the state of both Queens and Rich- 
mond. It was resolved that those who voted against sending 
deputies be "entirely put out of the protection of this Congress 
.... that all friendly and commercial intercourse between 
the said persons . . . and the other inhabitants of this col- 
ony, ought to be, and . T . as far as can be effected by the 
recommendations of this Congress, hereby is . . . totally 

' interdicted. " w The congress was altogether ceasing to be a 
party organization advocating a policy; it was rapidly becoming 
a government enforcing obedience. How that obedience was to 
be exacted was, however, a question that bristled with practical 
difficulties. To suppress the delinquents of Queens County by 

.force of arms would bring on a bombardment of the city by j 
the king's ships; supplies would be stopped, and the evacuation 
of the city which had been going on for two months would be 
greatly accelerated. "We have proceeded against them" the conti- 
nental delegates were assured, "as far as prudent regard to the 
present circumstances of the capital of this colony . . . will per- 
mit." The impropriety of employing any of the inhabitants of the 
colony against the delinquents, "if others can be employed for the 
purpose," it was thought would be sufficiently obvious." Against 
Queens County the Continental Congress ultimately employed 
" others, 99 but Richmond County now submitted. January 19, 
the polls were again opened "without any opposition," and 
Adrian Bancker and Richard Lawrence were elected." Queens 
County refused to rescind its resolution, and, together with 
Charlotte and Gloucester counties, remained unrepresented. 
Meanwhile seven of the New York deputies, who neglected to 



*• 4 in. ArcK. 4t 372, 488. 
•JW<f.» 438. 

*!}**., 1088. Cf. ibid., 5t 288, 2B8t Adrian Bancker wac a delegate from 
New York County. 
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attend were replaced by a special election February 20, pursuant 
to the order of Congress." 

Both loyalists and conservatives had been disappointed with 
the action of the Continental Congress on Lord North's resolu- 
tion, but neither had given up hope of accomplishing something 
by means of it. The conservatives still looked to the Provincial 
Congress to act upon it independently; the loyalists, failing to 
prevent the organization of the second congress, but encouraged 
by its weakness when organized, aimed to revive the assembly 
and place the direction of affairs in its hands. In December 
and January the revolutionists were mainly occupied in prevent- 
ing the realization of these aims. 

The opportunity of the conservatives was furnished by a letter 
of Governor Tryon to the people of the colony, in which he ex- 
pressed his regret that there had as yet been no prospect of tak- 
ing "the dispassionate and deliberate sense of its inhabitants, 
in a constitutional manner, upon the resolution of Parliament 
for composing the present ferments. 9 >M Acting upon this sug- 
gestion, Thomas Smith assembled a caucus of those members of 
Congress who were supposed to be favorable to such a project, 
and his brother, William Smith, opened to them a 4 'plan toward 
a reconciliation under the form of instructions to the delegates 
. . . at Philadelphia. 9 These instructions I have not found, 
but on the 8 of December, Thomas Smith introduced into Con- 
gress resolutions that were intended, apparently, to pave the 
way for his brothers plan. 10 These resolutions asserted "that 
this Congress conceive it highly necessary and expedient that 
his Majesty should know the sense of this colony on the Parlia- 
mentary Resolution of the 24 of February in such a way as his 
Excellency may conceive to be most constitutional/ ^ William 
Smith thought these resolutions • 4 incautiously framed."" Then 

«/Wo\, St 256, 25ft. 

•JWo\. 4% 178. T|ie daU of tbc Utter was December 4, 1T75. For the replF 
of "t Citizen," tee fbU. f 174, 
•Will! am gm'tta to Tryon. December 17. 1775; New Tor* Col. Doo., St 658. 
"4 Am. ArtK, 4t 804. Jfew Tor* Col. Doc, St 658. 
n 4 Am. AreK 4i 894, 8*5. 
•tfne Tor* Col. Doc, Hi 558. 
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was in them, certainly, too obvious a reference to the governor's 
letter; in any case they were inconsistent with the proposed plan 
inasmuch as instructions to the continental delegates would 
scarcely satisfy Tryon's idea of 4 'the most constitutional' 9 method 
of taking "the dispassionate and deliberate sense" of the colony. 
The "most constitutional"" method could mean nothing less than 
a vote of the assembly, and William Smith says that his plan 
was opposed by those who "had private aims of gaining seats" 
'"in that body. 7 * When Congress resumed consideration of 
Thomas Smith's resolutions on December 13, this opposition was 
strikingly manifest in the amendment offered by Hobart and 
Gilbert Livingston. The amendment omitted all reference to 
North's Resolution, but asserted that the colony had no desire 
for independence. Nor was it the "desire or design of its in- 
habitants to disuse, much less to oppose or obstruct the ordinary 
course of government or legislation: but that, on the contrary, 
they highly esteem, and will not willingly cede their right of 
being represented in General Assembly." The two concluding 
resolutions expressed the desire of the people that the assembly 
should be convened "not only that the ordinary business of the 
country may be dispatched, but also that their sense may be ex- 
pressed, as well by their representatives in Assembly as in Con- 
gress, on the present unhappy controversy." 74 The amendment 
was carried by a vote of 17-2, and referred for consideration. 

But the revolutionists had been at too much pains to get a 
Congress assembled to countenance measures which would either 
remove its very roison d'etre or detach the colony from the Con- 
tinental Congress. Both attempts — the attempt to refer the 
resolution of Lord North to the assembly, and the attempt to 
get the Provincial Congress to act upon it independently — were 
accordingly summarily defeated. The amended resolutions wem 
discussed in detail on the 14th, with the result of transforming 
them beyond recognition. As finally adopted the resolutory were 
in substance as follows: (1) That the people of the colony have 
not withdrawn their allegiance from the king; (2) that the "sup- 



«4 Am. AroK 4t 40ft. 
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posed present turbulent state" of the colony arises solely from 
the acts of Parliament "devised for enslaving his Majesty's liege 
subjects (3) that thtf inhabitants do not desire to obstruct the 
ordinary course of legislation, but that they "highly esteem their 
right of being represented in General Assembly. 99n The reso- 
lutions which recommended the calling of the assembly were 
omitted altogether, and two additional resolutions were added 
which expressed very clearly the attitude of the revolutionists on 
the whole question. The first was moved by J. M. Scott: "Re- 
solved, nevertheless, that . . . nothing of a salutary nature 
can be expected from the separate declaration of the sense of 
this colony on the Resolution of the House of Commons . . . 
and ... it would be . . . highly inconsistent with 
the glorious plan of American union, should this colony express 
their separate sense on the above mentioned supposed concilia- 
ton- proposal." 7 * The second was introduced by MacDougall: it 
asserted that the colony was fully represented in the Continental 
Congress for dealing with all proposals for reconciliation, and 
that the Continental Congress had already expressed the sense 
of the colony on Lord North's Resolution." 

The loyalists, nevertheless, proceeded to convene a new assem- 
bly. December 17, William Smith suggested the idea to Tryon ; 
4 4 The dissolution will enable men of temper to testify their dis- 
approbation of the present violence, under a proper and safe 
cloak form a confederacy to correct and undermine the tyranny 
erected over the colony, turn the eyes of the multitude towards 
a power that is constitutional, and favor future overtures for a 
restoration of harmony. Acting on this hint, perhaps, and 
assured of loyalist support. Governor Tryon dissolved the as- 
sembly, January 2. and issued writs for a new election return- 
able February H. Tt The Committee of Safety was much alarmed; 
and letters were dispatched to- all the members of Congress and 
to such of the county committes "as may be thought ncessaiy." 

n n>td., 40*. 
*/N«f., 411. 

n Xrtr York Col Doc.. Ht 654. 

"4 Am. Arch., 4t 542. Vew York Col Doc., 8a 64*. 
16 [241] 
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The object of the new election, the deputies were assured, was 
"to take the sense of the good people . . . (in what the gov- 
ernment calls "a constitutional way") on Lord North's mo- 
tion;" but the late resolutions of Congress "we cannot suffer 
to be rescinded by any body of men in this colony." To prevent 
such a catastrophe, the congress was called to meet February 1, 
which it was hoped would 1 4 sufficiently awe a corrupt Assembly." 
Accordingly, the letter concludes, "we beseech, we obtest, we 
adjure you . . . that you meet punctually ... on the 
first day of next month." 80 

The elections, which the deputies and county committees were 
directed to attend to,* 1 were held towards the end of January. 
They aroused but little interest. In New York city a broadside 
appeared January 6 recommending that the delegates be defi- 
' nitely instructed." January 17, some freeholders met at Vander- 
water's and nominated P. Livingston, Jay, Alsop, and Mac- 
Dougall, who were elected without opposition on the first of Feb- 
ruary." Elections were held in every county in the province, 
but few details have been preserved." February 14 thirty rep- 
resentatives appeared, of whom nearly one-half were members of 
the Provincial or Continental Congress." The congress had 
itself assembled two days before," and General Lee was already 
in the city making preparations for defense against a British in- 
vasion. The city was in a panic, and under the circumstances 
it was felt that nothing could be accomplished. The assembly 
was at once prorogued to March 14," and then to April 17." 
Tryon would have prorogued it once more, 4 and he issued a sum- 



» 4 .4m. Arch., 4t 1028. Cf. Hamilton to Jay, December 31, 1775 ; Jay Pa- 
per*, It 4L 

» 4 Am. Arch., 4t 1020, 1088. Scboonmaeher, Kingtton, 178. 

» Publlcola to tbe Electors, January 6, 1776; Broadetdea, 1* Hamilton waa 
probably tbe autbor. Cf. /ay Paper*, It 41. 

* Loudon'* Packet, February 8, 1776. Vew Fork Mercury, January 29, Feb- 
ruary 5. 177C. 

M For Ulster County, see George Clinton M88., It 78. For Kings and Suf- 
folk, We* York Mercury, January 29, 1776. For Westcbester, | in. AreK, *» 
1878. 

m Vew York Mercury, February 19, 1776, 4 Am. Arch., 4s 1188. 
••4 Am. AreK. 5t 25L 

«JT«c York Mercury, February 19, 1776. 4 Am, Arch., 4t 1168. 
m Xew York Mercury, Karen 18, 1776. 
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mons to the council to meet on board the Duchess of Gordon, bat 
all intercourse with the royal ships had recently been interdicted^ 
and the New York Provincial Assembly was at an end.* 9 

If the congress might now draw an easy breath so far as Lord 
North's Resolution was concerned, there were problems enough 
bristling on every side of it, still to be solved. Anomoloua sit- 
uations are doubtless inevitable in a civil war: at least the sit- 
uation in New York during the winter of 1776 was a curious one. 
In the midst of active warfare, with a continental army blockad- 
ing British troops in Boston, active preparations for defense 
making in New York city, and new troops raising in every col- 
ony, the British men-of-war in the harbor were supplied from 
the city by direction of the Provincial Congress, while the city 
was itself supplied from New Jersey by boats that daily passed 
within hailing distance of the enemy's frigates.* The governor 
had long since retired to the Duchess of Gordon for safety; and 
although he had been ordered under arrest by the Continental 
Congress, the council passed back and forth periodically in the 
exercise of functions that were altogether usurped by the Pro- 
vincial Congress.* 1 A nominal inspection of the mails failed 
utterly, as everyone was aware, to prevent the transmission of 
the revolutionists 9 secret plans to the English government. * 
The truth was that Congress could not bring itself to pronounce 
the dread word "rebellion." It labored diligently therefore, 
succeeding, one must admit, wonderfully well, to carry the prin- 
ciple of accommodation to the verge of absurdity. To restrain 
and direct those who were pressing on eagerly towards inde- 
pendence, without alienating the moderate and conservative ele- 
ments or precipitating an open attack from the ships of war in 

" Tryon to Germain* April 18, 1TT6; JTtw Tor* <7oL 0ot., St 676. 
"4 in. AreK, 4t 1110; St 270, 276, 281, 287. 
n n*d., St 868. 

•William Smith furnished Information to Genera] Howe. See Letter of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1776; Jbtt., 4t 1000. Trjon, on the Dnotett of Gordon, was wall 
Informed of what occurred In the city. Of. letter*, February to July, 1T76; 
New York Cot Doe., 8t 663-681. Brattle, a servant of James Doaae, waa em- 
Ployed by Tryon as a spy at Philadelphia, and copies of resolutions of the 
Continental Coocress were forwarded to Tryon by way of New York. 4 Asa. 
Area, st 44. Duane, Diary of afor.aaU. 56. Cf. Writing* of Wsritfiyion, 
■»« ISO, 215, note. 
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the harbor: this was the dilemma which confronted Congress. 
How it eased off the prick from either horn, as it were, may be 
indicated by exhibiting its treatment of loyalists, on the one 
hand, and its dealings with the continental army, on the other. 

Outspoken opposition on the part of individuals was suppressed 
in much the same manner by the second congress as by the first, 
but rather more summarily : by imprisonment at the expense of 
the offender. 9 * Although the first congress had directed that a 
fair trial should be given to' accused loyalists, it frequently fell 
out that prisoners protested entire ignorance of the cause of 
their confinement, — close confinement usually, which, as one 
prisoner complains, 1 1 daily drives a nail into my coffin."* 4 
The influx of loyalists -from other colonies led to the require- 
ment that every stranger should present a certificate from some 
committee on pain of being treated as an enemy. 91 It was in 
those districts or counties where the loyalists were a majority 
that the problem was most serious, however, particularly in 
Queens and Richmond counties. The New York Congress had 
already put those who voted against sending deputies under 
boycott The danger from the royal ships prevented the em- 
ployment of force by that body, and it had already been sug- 
gested that the object might be accomplished by the Continen- 
tal Congress. 99 Letters were at the same time written to the 
neighboring colonies stating that, in case the Continental Con- 
gress did not take up the matter, they were "at liberty to take 
such measures with the enemies of America in these counties as 
they shall judge necessary." 9 ' In fact the Continental Congress 
passed a resolution January 3, 1776, for disarming the tories of 
Long Island and for the imprisonment of twenty-seven of the 



••This opposition took various forms, such ss violating the Continental asso- 
ciation, speaking disrespectfully of Congress, sending provisions on board the 
royal ships, enlisting men for service In the royal army, spiking cannon at King's 
Bridge, allowing prisoners to escape, disaffection in the militia, etc Of. 4 Am. 
Areh., St 1625-1627, 1629 ; 4t 156, 185. 187, 208, 247, 280, 800, 808, 402-404, 
415, AOS. 818. 857, 928, 1043. 1050, 1070, 1072. 1076, 1108. 1105, 1120 ; 5t 
102, 844, 859, 890, 466. 548, 558, 788. 926, 927, 1428, 1445. 

«/DM., 4t 857. Of. ibid., 818, 923; 5t 390, 548, 558, 788. 

M/Md., 4t 488; 5t 250. 

Tbid., 4t 485. 

"JWd. 
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ring-leaders in Queens County. 9 * Colonel Heard accordingly 
overran Queens County, disarmed about six hundred inhabitants 
and carried off nineteen prisoners. 99 In February the Congress 
of New Jersey ordered the colonel to secure Staten Island "from 
depredation/ n " which he accomplished to the satisfaction of the 
New York Congress; 191 and about the same time Schuyler, by 
order of the Continental Congress, disarmed the tories of Tryon 
County. 19 * 

There was a touch of irony, perhaps, in the fact that the con- 
tinental army itself, upon which had been shouldered the re- 
sponsibility of suppressing the tories on Long Island, was to fur- 
nish the chief obstacle to the congressional policy of accommoda- 
tion. The army naturally had little sympathy with such a 
policy; it was in fact the resort of many irreconcilable radicals 
like Sears, Lamb, and Willett, who had been shouldered out of 
.the revolutionary organization in New York by erstwhile conser- 
vatives like Jay and Duane. A foretaste of the temper of the 
army had already been experienced in the preceding autumn. 
November 20, sixteen men under Isaac._Sears, a disgruntled 
member of the first Provincial' Congress, 199 left New Haven 



"Ford. Journal; 4i 2ft. 

» Ibid., 47. 114. New York Col Do©., Si 668. 4 Am. AreK, 4i 1119, 1181 ; 
5t 278. For further Information as to conditions In Queena County, a/. AM* 
4i 208, 872, 40+406, 484, 60S, 858, 860, 1108, 1110; 5i 260, 278. Col Hit* 
MB8., It 218. In March the Revolutionists succeeded In getting const? and 
district committees appointed In the county. 4 Am. Arch* 5a 80S. 

"•4 Am. AreK, 6t 2C8. Richmond had already elected delegates to the Pro- 
Tlnclal Congress, and the Continental Congress directed that they might he 
received on condition that they and a majority of the Inhabitants signed the 
Association. Ibid., 264. The delegates did so, and assured the Congress that 
seven-eighths of the Inhabitants had also signed. JMd., 284. The Congress 
ststed that Colonel Heard was sent to Ststen Island to prevent "depredation" 
by Clinton. Ibid. Clinton had, however, long since gone sooth. 

"/MA, 27CL 

"•Ford, Journal*, 4t 100. Vow York Col Do*, Si 668. Of. 4 Am. AreK* 
St 1968, 

^/ '""Sears waa one of those? extreme radicals who had no sympathy with a 
cautious policy of any kind. He never was of any use on committees or la the 
Congress, his talent being for stirring up the mob. Like many others, ha 
consequently found the army mora congenial to hla temper. Tryon called him 
a tool of the Continental Army, and reports him ss saying that he worked In- 
dependently of Con gresses and committees. Tryon to Dartmouth, De cemb er % 
1770: Now York Col Doo„ St 646. Charles Leo characterised Sears perfectly: 
"He Is a creature of much spirit and public virtue and ought to have hla 
clapped.** Lee to Waahlngton, February 14, 1776 ; 4 ia. Areh., 4t 1146. 
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and marched into Westchester County, where they were joined 
by about eighty men under Captain Richards. Prominent 
loyalists of Westchester County, among them Samuel Seabury, 
were taken and sent under guard to Connecticut. The rest of 
the company then proceeded to New York. Entering at high 
noon to the accompaniment of cheers and a salute of two guns, 
they marched to the home of James Rivington, wrecked his 
presses, and scattered his type in the river. 144 Whether the New 
York Congress was privy to this expedition or not, it is certain 
that no effort was made to prevent it. The more radical mem- 
bers were doubtless well pleased with the result; the conserva- 
tives pleased that Congress was not responsible for it. 1 " The 
responsibility was nevertheless thrust upon them : the event was 
talked of outside the province, especially at Philadelphia, and 
it was thought among the revolutionists to argue ill for the 
reputation of the colony, — a reputation, Jay wrote to the Con- 
gress, which cannot be maintained * 'without some little spirit 
being mingled with its prudence. 

Prudence was, however, the strongest instinct of the Congress; 
and it is significant of the entire situation in New York that the 
presence of the continental army itself did not suffice to give it 
a bold front. Early in January Washington informed the Con- 
gress that he had sent General Lee to put New York in a state of 
defense. 101 The arrival of General Lee himself created some- 
thing of a panic among the inhabitants, who feared that his ob- 
ject was to attack the fleet. 149 The congress was assured that 



»*J Am. Arch., St 1707. New York Col. Doe., St 04 S. Sears had a personal 
grudge against Rlvlngton. RlvingUm'* Outfitter, September 2, 1T74. 

"•The Congress protested against the exploit In a letter to the Governor of 
Connecticut. J Am. Arch., 4i 401. It also requested the Continental Congress 
to tske measures to prevent such occurrences. Ibid., 422. 428. From Connecti- 
cut no answer was returned until June IS, 1776; and then the Governor very 
effectively turned the edge of the protest by stating that the Instigator of 
tbo whole affair was a dtlsen of New York and a member of the New York 
Congress. 7M*., «i 1898, 1899. 

""/bid., 4i 410. 

*»/Wd., 606. The Instructions to General Lee are In Writing* o/ W«**4a*fs% 
Si 827. Of. IWdL, 848, 864. 

■"Try on to Dartmouth, February 8, 1776; Jfot Tor* OU. Don., St 666. I 
Am. AroK, 4i 858. of. letters quoted la Irving. Ufg of Wa»*4a*ren» St ITS. 
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such was not the case; 1 " but the arrival of a committee of the 
Continental Congress to confer with the general, 110 so far from \ 
quieting the apprehension, served only to arouse the latent senti- \ 
ment of opposition to external interference in the affairs of the | 
colony. And this sentiment, which was one day to ripen into j 
anti-federalism and states rights, was strongest among the very i 
radicals who had formerly urged the necessity of continental j 
union in resistance to British oppression. If New York was to 
become the seat of war, the Provincial Congress did not propose 
for that reason to surrender its authority either to civil or mili- 
tary agents of the Continental Congress. February 1, Scott and 
MacDougall were sent to confer with the continental commit- 
tee. 111 The request for supplies was answered by a motion that 
the troops be stopped until a "further conference could be held." 
The motion was lost by one vote, Brasher, MacDougall, and 
Sands, voting the affirmative, 118 whereupon Scott moved that the 
troops be lodged in the Barracks 1 1 under the direction of this 
committee [of safety] or the Provincial Congress." 11 * The 
motion was carried, but- the continental committee replied that 
they could not agree that the troops should be under the entire 
direction of the Provincial Congress, "as that would be to ex- 
ceed any powers lodged in them by the Continental Congress." 114 
Colonel Waterbury also assured the Committee of Safely that ha 
could not give up the control of the troops "without orders from 
the general.' n " If the divergent principles of nationalism and . . 
sectionalism had thus early made their appearance in the prae- J 
tical politics of New York, the exigencies of war for the. present I 
gave an immense advantage to the cause of union, and, after a , 
second conference, the Committee of Safety declared itself' 
satisfied, "as those troops are to be under the command of the 

*»t Am. Arch., 4i SOS. 

'» Harrrlson. Ljoch. and Allen were appointed January 20, M and that General 
Lee be directed to follow the deterioration of the aatd committee.** Ford, 
/onmolt. 4t 94. 

m | Am. Arch.. 4i IMS. 

>»JMdl 

m IWd. * 
*»n*4., 10*8. 
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committee of the Continental Congress." 11 * February 4, the very 
day that Clinton sailed into the harbor on his way to the South, 
General Lee arrived with a body-guard of riflemen, and a regi- 
ment of Connecticut men under Colonel Waterbury marched 
into the city. Two days later the little army was strengthened 
by four companies of Jersey troops under Lord Sterling. 117 

The question of defense was settled satisfactorily, 119 but the 
relation with the ships of war at once gave rise to difficulties. 
Having learned that Governor Tryon had induced some gun- 
smiths to desert the colony and establish themselves in Eng- 
land, 119 Lee "pro tempore interdicted all communication with 
the governor's ship." 12 * A "committee of war" was at once 
appointed by the Provincial Congress, (which had meanwhile 
assembled), and although measures were taken to limit inter- 
course with the royal ships, it was resolved that such intercourse 
could not be cut off altogether." 1 The seizure of two supply 
boats from the Jerseys elicited a strong protest from General 
Lee, 122 but Congress replied that if intercourse were cut off, the 
city's supplies, which were secured from the Jerseys in the winter 
months, would be confiscated and sent to Boston. 123 Towards 
the end of February a servant of Tryon 's, who customarily came 
on shore with linen to be washed, was locked up in the guard 
house, 124 port boats were fired on by the troops, 125 and once more 
Lee ordered all intercourse cut off. 12 * Sears was reported to 
have damned the Congress; Waterbury asserted that the united 
colonies ought to crush New York. 121 New committees were ap- 



"•/bw., 1100. 

'"Tryon to Dartmouth, February 8, 1776; Xew York Col. Doc., St 660. 

"*| Am. Arch., 4t 1106, 1107, 110* 1112, 1116, 1121. 

"•The charge was quite true. New For* Cot Doe., 8t 647. But the Com- 
mittee of Congress could not find that the Governor had any hand In It k Am. 
Arcii., 5t 274. 

"M Am. Arch., 5t 272. 

« tbi*., 27C, 2S1. 
2M. * 

«• iU4., 826. 
»*JWaV, 828. 
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pointed to inquire into all these matters, 12 * and a resolution of 
protest was passed against an order to impose a test upon sus- 
pected loyalists. 1 ** The choleric general was driven frantic by 
what seemed to him a gratuitous solicitude for the enemy's com- 
fort, 1 ** and he replied that, having been sent to New York to 
prepare for defense, he could no longer permit intercourse with 
the enemy's ships nor suffer notorious loyalists at large within 
the colony. 1 * 1 

The withdrawal of Lee for the Canada expedition 1 ** post- 
poned the breach for another month. March 8, Lord Sterling, 
who succeeded to Lee's position, agreed to a plan for supplying 
the royal ships under more careful restrictions, and on the dis- 
tinct understanding that the city's supplies should be unmoles- 
ted. 1 " The mails were also continued, all letters being ex- 
amined by a committee of Congress. 1 * 4 Friction between the 
congress and the army consequently largely disappeared during 
the month of March; and meanwhile conditions were bringing 
Congress to take a less inflexible attitude: the defenses of the 
city were strengthened, and new troops were arriving; 1 ** the 
approach of Spring freed the city somewhat from dependence 
upon the Jerseys for supplies; 1 ** the royal ships, it was asserted, 
failed to observe the compact. 1 * 7 Even these considerations would 
hardly have induced Congress to take the bold course; 
but when, about the middle of April, General Washington com- 
municated one of those polite but scathing letters .which he so 
well knew how to compose, the congressional policy of accommo- 
dation came to an abrupt end : if we are at peace, said the general, 
why are the ports blockaded, property destroyed, citizens made 
captive; if we are at war, 41 my imagination is not fertile enough 



«•/»<*. 

"•/oW.. 73. 334, 342, 1392. In the matter of the test, tbt Continental C*a> 
grc*s Kupportfd the Provincial Congrefts. Ford. Journals, 4i 196. 
'» Cf. characteristic letter to General Washington : J Am. Arch* 4i 1639. 
"»/M«., 51 344, 84T. 
"AM* 844. 

«»/Wa\, 348. 354, 365. The plan was sent to Tryon. 
"•JM&, 1880. 

i»/»f*\, 4s 1121, 1122, 1128; Si 381. 
"• I bit.. 5s 1451. 
'"ItM., 1424, 1451. 
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to suggest a reason in support of the intercourse/ nn On the 
following day Congress ordered all intercourse with the royal 
ships to cease absolutely ; m the fleet dropped below the Nar- 
rows; 140 and some seamen who landed on Staten Island for 
water were fired upon by a squad of Lord Sterling's men. 141 
The council, which had been summoned to meet on the 
Duchess of Gordon on the 17th of April to prorogue the as- 
sembly, was refused permission, and the assembly was thereby dis- 
solved, — a strong evidence, wrote Tryon, of the slight attention 
paid "even toward preserving the form of a legal and constitu- 
tional representation of the people." 141 
1 The time for preserving useless forms had in fact passed, and 
the open breach with the royal ships may serve to mark, as well 
as any event, the point from which compromise and accommoda- 
dation ceased to be the central policy of the Provincial Congress. 
The way was now open (which meant, with such conservative 
politicians as Jay and Duane, that all other ways were closed) 
for a more open recognition, on the part of Congress, of its 
revolutionary character, tor more directly repressive measures 
against all irreconcilables, for open ports, and for independence. 
This change of attitude in America was accompained by a sim- 
ilar change on the part of the British Government. November 
20, 1775, Lord North brought in the bill repealing the restrain- 
ing acts of the preceding session, laying new restraints on the 
trade of all the colonies, and authorizing the king to appoint 
commissioners. 149 Former measures, said the minister, were 
" civil corrections against civil crimes;" the time had now come 
for the prosecution of war as against any foreign enemy. 144 
The commissioners could hardly expect to succeed where North's 
Resolution had failed. Burke's magnificent plea fell on deaf 



"i Writing of Washington, 4s 21. J Am. ArcK, 5i 1461. 
"»J Am. Aroh., 5s 1451. This wa* a mere form, at Washington bad already 
ordered all Intercourse to cease. /MA., 796. 

Hew York Col. Doe., Si C76. ' 
•«JWdL, 676. 

"*ift/A f 676. Of. k Am. Arch., St 14M. 

Part. Hiot., l*s 092. 1065. Veto York Ooi. Doc., At 64ft. 
'«P«rI. HM„ 18i 9»S. 
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ears; old arguments were discarded; a new note was sounded: 
in both England and America conciliation had failed. 14 * 

This change, so far as Congress was concerned, was slow 
enough; much slower than the fixing of any particular date may, 
perhaps* seem to indicate, and certainly much slower than the 
radicals within the colony could have wished. The Continental 
Congress had already, March 14, recommended the disarming of 
"all who have not associated, and refuse to associate, to defend 
by arms these united colonies/ 914 * After careful deliberation, 
the Provincial Congress passed this resolution on to the county 
and district committees, with the additional instruction to " use 
all possible prudence and moderation.' 9147 Long Island was still, 
in spite of the measures of February, the chief center of danger, 
and in March and April the recommendations of Congress were 
in part carried out in that region. 14 * From the other counties 
the Committee of Safety had heard nothing by April 24, and a 
second circular letter was dispatched instructing the committees 
to execute fully the recommendations of the Continental Con- 
gress. 14 * The non-intercourse policy had for some months been 
modified by resolutions looking towards open ports; 1 ** and the 
possibility of a congressional tax was broached. 1 * 1 The senti- 
ment for independence had been steadily strengthened, espe- 
cially since the publication of Common Sense in January, 1 ** and 



m»C/. comment m Annual Regieter, 1770, p. 139-140, on the debates In 
March, 177*. 

Ford, JoumaU. 4s 205. J Am. Art*., 8i 1385. 
"*J Am. Arch., Si 1400, 1410. 

"* March 14, a 'committee reported la favor of proceeding against Long Island ' 
torles. Mere disarming was. In their opinion. Insufficient, as the torles could 
he supplied by the ships; It was therefore suggested that children he taken as 
hostages, /bid., 215. Cf. ibid., 870, 405, 450, 700, 92*. 

"•/M4., 1042. 

m By authority of the Continental Congress, a limited exportation for securing 
the munitions of war had been going on. Ibid., 4i 424, 1061, 1001 ; Bi SCO. 

»»»A tsx hsd been broached In the first Provincial Congress. In December, 
1775. Jsy wrote to MacDouga'l: "It appears to be prudent that you should 
begin to Impose light taxes, rather with a view to precedent than profit.** Jay 
Paper*, it 40. Cf. also Jay to BfacDougall, April 27, 1770; J Am, Arch., Bt 
1092. In March there was a proposal to permit Albany and Try on counties ts 
collect sn o'd excise duty. Ibid., 300. It was, however, voted down, as the 
levy of taxes would be ••very Inconvenient at this rime." /Mel, 873. 

««J Am. Are*., 4i 1406; Bt 211, 75*. • 
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Congress practically sanctioned the forcible suppression of those 
who spoke against it — the destruction of Loudon's pamphlets 
being precisely a case in point. 1 ** 

The second congress, nevertheless, most carefully refrained 
from mentioning the word independence. Even in calling an 
election for a new congress, the question was not in any way 
referred to the electors. This may have been because the recom- 
mendations for the election were made nearly a month before the 
final breach with the king's ships; at that time there was in 
any case so far from being any question of independence that 
the proposal to exclude non-associators from the suffrage was 
voted down by a vote of 23-2. 1 * 4 It was resolved, however, that 
as non-associators were to be permitted to vote, "the election 
should not be made by ballot/ 915 * No complete record of the 
provisions for this election has been preserved, 1 ** but indirectly 
it may be inferred that the suffrage was given to freemen, free- 
holders, and persons possessed of property valued at 40£. 15T 
The Committee of Safety sat till May 8, and the second congress, 
hastily summoned, from that day till May 14, which was the end 
of its term. 

** An answer to Common Berne wu handed to London to be printed, and It 
waa adrertlffed in the newspapers. February 18, London was ordered to attend 
the Mechanics Committee. Unable or unwilling to give the name of the author, 
he was threatened with the destruction of the pamphlets. The committee 
refused to refer the matter to the Committee of Safety, and the following 
evening the. New York committee advised London not to print the pamphlet as 
bis safety depended on It. He promised to comply, but the same evening 
Duychlnck, chairman of the .Mechanics Committee, Scott, Sears, Lamb, end 
others, entered London*! home and destroyed the pamphlets. March 20, London 
presented his case on oath to the Committee of Safety; and April IS, a second 
memorial was presented, but It does not appear that sny reply or expression 
of opinion was made by the committee. Jones, Hittory of Vew York, Is 63-66. 
4 Am. Areh., 5s 488, 488, 1889, 1441, 1442. The matter waa presented once 
more to the third Congress May 80, but it waa postponed indefinitely. JWd. # 
«• 1848, 1868, 1898. 

» M i Am. ArvK. «• 864, 866. 

-•JW*, 866. 

March 11, the rules were amended, and referred for further consideration 
"tomorrow." There Is no record of further proceedings, however. In the Journal* 
as printed by Force. Of. Dawson, Weetcheeter County, 160, 161. 

»•» The election for the fourth Provincial Congress was directed to be held 
In the banner and form prrscrlbed for the election of the present Congress.** 
i. e., the third. J Am. AreK, 6i 1852. In accordance with these directions, the 
New York Committee called an election by the freemen, freeholders, and all 
other inhabitants '•posses se d of goods and chattels In their own right to the 
amount of 40£." ioi*, 744. 
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CHAPTER XI 



INDEPENDENCE AND THE NEW STATE GOVERNMENT 

» 

When the elections for the third Congress came on in April, 
1776, the radicals, under the lead of John Adams, were be- 
ginning to see their way clear to the declaration of indepen- 
dence. 1 For many months they had pushed forward to this 
object But the contest had hitherto centered mainly in other 
measures upon which the main point depended: on the one hand, 
non-interoouise and the possibility of conciliation; on the other, 
open ports and the foreign alliance. At last, however, concilia- 
tion was becoming a vain hope,* and non-intercourse had proved 
a failure: April 6, the ports of America were opened to the 
world,* and independence was a foregone conclusion. 

Throughout the colonies, and nowhere more than in New York, 
the practical consideration which worked most powerfully for 



» Work* of John Adam*, Si 88, 45. Smyth, Writing* of Benjamin FramhHm, 
Si 446. 4 Am, Arch., St 704. As early as February 13, 177** an address 
drawn by Wilton, dlsaTowIiig the desire for Independence, was tabled by Con- 
gress. Ford, Journal*, 4 s 184. 

* Such hopes as still existed depended largely on the commissioners. But 
the feeling was strong that they would not come at all, or, coming; wonM 
not offer any terms that could be accepted. Of. 4 Aw*. Areft*. 5t 188. 7BT. 
758. 098. MUt. MSB. Com., 9s Pt 3, p. 88, 84. Franklin speaks of the 
•Tain hope of conciliation." Franklin to Qulncy, April 15, 1778; Smyth, 
Writing* of Benjamin Franklin, 6s 448. The commissioners had not been 
appointed. In fact, by the end of April. Hie*. MSB. Com., Os Ft. 8, p. 84. 
January 0, 1778, the New York Committee of Safety published the Petition of tins' 
Continents! Congress to counteract the assertion that "Congress have made no 
approaches towards sn accommodation with Great Britain.'* 4 Am. Arch.. 4t 
808. April 4, 1778. a plan of conciliation was published st New York. foia\. 
5i 786. 

1 Ford. Journal*, 4i 257. The question was raised January 17, 1778, and 
during March was discussed st length. Ibid., 8% 213. 220. 258. Adams says 
It was opposed because it was a step In the direction of Independence. Worms 
of John Adam*, *s 20. 
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independence was the failure of the non-intercourse policy. 
The non-importation measure injured America more than it in- 
jured England During the year 1775, English imports into 
the colonies fell from 2,687,000£ to 213,000£, or, excluding 
Georgia, to 100,000£ 4 Exports had naturally increased very 
greatly/ but the non-exportation, which became effective in 
September, 1775, had already closed that source of trade as 
well. So drastic a self-denying ordinance could not long be en- 
forced: it was .confessed in Congress that it would put American 
virtue to "too severe a test." 6 "People will feel, and will say, 
that Congress oppresses them more than Parliament" 7 Besides, 
the pleasure was not accomplishing the thing for which it was 
intended So far from bringing England to terms, the govern- 
ment promptly passed the acts restraining the trade of the New 
England and the southern colonies, 9 and when Congress recom- 
mended the exempted colonies not to take advantage of the ex- 
emption, 9 a new restraining act was passed affecting the trade 
of all the colonies alike. 19 A coercive policy against Great 
Britain which was promptly seconded by a law of Parliament, 
could scarcely be regarded as successful. Throughout the win- 
ter of 1776, therefore, pamphleteers in New York and elsewhere 
'were advocating independence as the best remedy for ruined 
commerce. 11 



• McFherson, Aimolt of Commerce, Si 564, 586. 

•New York exports to England advanced from 80,008 £ to 187,018 £. Ibid. 
The total exports from the colonies to England advanced from 1,873,746 £ In 
1774 to 1,920,950* m 1775, dropping in the next year to 108.964S. /Mi* 
564. 585, 599. 

• Work* of John Adam*, Si 457. 

• JWd., 458. For the opinion of Jay, of. ibid., 471. 
■15 George III., oh. 10. 

•Ford, Journal*, Si 814. The question of modifying the exportation policy 
was settled by a resolution not to export anything before March, 1776. without 
permission, except In accordance with the resolution for the importation of 
unitary supplies. Ibid., 280, 814. 

•16 George III., ch. 5. Veto Fork Col. Doe., 8i 668. 

"4 Am* Arch., 4i 1496, 1522 ; 5s 96, 914, 211. The great Influence of Corn- 
men genes was due to Its timeliness rather than to its inherent merit. The 
economic distress in New York was such as to lead people to lend a ready ear 
to any proposal which looked towards a mlTal of prosperity. Of. J Am. Arch* 
«• 270, 1479 ; 6i 627. Ve* Fort Col Doe., 8i 666. Mere***** Horur? 
Teem, 84. Lettere of Pepiniam, 83. 
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It is true that a clandestine trade, partly sanctioned by Con- 
gress for securing munitions of war, was being earned on and 
the extension of such trade did not necessarily involve indepen- 
dence. But there were other advantages to be gained by an 
open foreign alliance, the chief of which were money and troops. 
Money and troops the revolutionists were particularly in need 
of precisely because their extra-legal governments were not 
strongly enough grounded to raise money by taxation or troops 
by conscription. Such, at least, was strikingly the case in New 
York. Neither the first nor the second congress would con- 
sider the possibility of laying even " light taxes rather with a 
view to precedent than profit 9919 Paper money and vain laws 
for regulating prices must needs suffice. 14 Military service was 
likewise voluntary; 18 and local jealousy and secret disaffection 
deprived the militia of much of the value it might otherwise have 
had. 1 * If, therefore, the foreign alliance would bring troops 
and money from abroad, independence and the establishment of 
new governments would, it was hoped, prepare the way for con- 
fiscation and conscription. 19 



"Ford, Journal*. 4 s 280, 814. Ammunition wss secured during 1776 from 
France, Holland, and even fcagland. CaL Homo OJIca Pop., 1778-1775, Hon. 
717, 782, 782, 793. 1074, 1008. Hist. MBS. Com., 14s PL 10, p. 866. Vow 
York Col. iloo. # 8i 484, 509, 510, 528. 

"Jay to MacDougall, December 28, 1775; Jop Paper*, li 40. Cf.tho reply 
to MacDougall's answer to this letter, April 22, 1776; 4 Am. Arc*., 5s 1092. 

"J Am. Arch., 3s 1626 ; 4s 855, 892, 397, 419, 422, 1025; 6s 824. 891, 868, 
466. Ford, Journal^ 8s 462. Bo* Yorh Mercury, March 11, 18, 1776. April 
20. the Continental Congress ordered tbat tbe power of committees to regulars 
tbe price of goods should cease, save in the case of tea. Ford, JournnU, 4s 
840. The attempt to keep the price of tea at 6 oh. was evaded constantly la 
New York. A favorite device was to charge 6 sa. for the tea, and 2 eft. for the 
paper bags or the string. Jo*r. of fft* Prov. Co*?., St 144. 4 Ass. Arc*., St 
435, 568, 638, 725. It was found necessary to appoint a committee of Con- 
gress to Investigate. /Md, 1846. 

»J Am. Arch., 4s 481, 1081; 8s 275, 278, 280. 

»/Md., 4s 1474, 1480 ; 6s 187, 138, 291. i Am. AreK, It 866. 

""But there Is another matter, which I would not choose to make public 
and that Is you cannot command the militia throughout the county. Tour 
government Is not firmly enough established for the people to yield a willing 
obedience, and I think It dangerous at this critical time to put It to the test" 
Kgbert Benson to the Representatives of Dutchess County, July 15, 1776; f 
Am. Arch., is 855. Independence was urged for Its effect on the finances. 
I Am. Arch., 4s 470. There was strong pressure from the debtor class to abolish 
debts, especially where tbe creditors were loyalists. Jfsts Tort Cot Dos* St 
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I The elections for the third congress were thus held under 
very different circumstances than those which prevailed in No- 
vember, 1775. While the question of independence was not 
specifically referred to the electors, it was well understood that 
the third congress would have to consider it. The loyalists, al- 
though far from being suppressed, had been driven, as it were, 
from the arena of politics into the arena of war: while more 
than ever a danger to the revolutionists as conspirators and 
armed foes, they had ceased largely to be a danger at the polls. 
Henceforth, accordingly, the question of political parties, strictly 
speaking, centers in the divisions which appear in the ranks of 
the revolutionists themselves. The striking feature of the elec- 
tions in April, 1776, therefore, is the reappearance of earlier 
party distinctions: on the one hand, the conservatives, led by the 
continental delegates and the city committee; on the other, the 
radicals, intrenched in the Mechanics 9 committee, and backed 
by the moral influence of the army. Whether independence 
should be hastened or delayed, whether it should be declared 
through the continental delegates or by the people directly 
through their Provincial Congress, whether the new state gov- 
ernment should be broadly democratic or reasonably "oligar- 
chic," — these were the issues which occupied the field when the 
failure of conciliation had once driven loyalists and revolution- 
ists into hostile military camps; and in these issues may already 
be discerned the larger questions that created the federalist and 
republican parties of the early BepublicJ 



[ It was in the city election that the reappearance of conserva- 
tive and radical factional divisions is most clearly observable. 
The old Mechanics 9 committee, representing the more democratic 
views, was opposed to the appointment of the continental dele- 
gates by the Provincial Congress," seeing in this procedure an 
indication of that "oligarchical" tendency which was so much 

S33. "No one thin* made Independence India pensably necessary more than 
cutting off Traitors.** Major Hawley to Elbrldge Jerry, July 17, 1776; $ 
A$*. Arc*,, li 403. Cf. WorU of John Adorn; 2s 420. Letters of Papinian, 
02. Jour, of Prov. Cong., Si 204. 

«■ Committee of Mechanics to the Committee of Inspection, April 1. 1770. 
JTeto rors Morowrv, April 8, 177* 
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feared later in connection with the formation of a new govern- 
ment 10 The conservatives were interested in keeping the di- 
rection of affairs in the hands of well-tried men like Jay, Duane, 
and the Livingstons. They were, therefore, not only in favor 
of having the Provincial Congress appoint the continental dele- 
gates, but, inasmuch as the third Provincial Congress would, un- 
doubtedly consider the important question of independence, they 
wished to have these same men in that body also. 20 ! April 13, 
three days before the election, the city committee' accordingly 
published a list of deputies, headed by the continental del- 
egates, Jay, Livingston, Lewis, and Alsop, who were recom- 
mended as persons "worthy to serve in the ensuing Provincial 
Congress." Besides these four men the committee's ticket con- 
tained only three men who were not members of the old con- . 
gress.* 1 The same day a broadside, published over the name of ^ 
Sentinel, presented a ticket similar to that of the city committee, ^ w/w. I . 
save that for Jay, Livingston, Alsop, Lewis, Broome, P. Van^ 
Zandt, and Aimer were substituted MacDougall, B. Bay, J. Bay,. 
A. P. Lott, Th. Marston, Adrian Rutgers, and Henry Bemsen. L 1 * ' * 
The electors were urged to " trust not men who are only re- 
markable for their noise and bustle; but seek for men of sound 
judgment . . . who really know the science of political gov- 
ernment " ft April 16, the Mechanics' committee presented a 
third ticket in which there were substituted for Jay, Livingston, 
Alsop, Lewis, Sands, and Bandall of the committee's list, the 
names of B. Bay, A. P. Lott, Wm. Malcolm, Sears, Adrian 
Rutgers, and Henry Bemsen." Finally, a fourth ticket, un- 



"C?. Mechanics In Union to the Prorladal Congress, June 14, 1776; | Am. 
Arch., «t 895. 

* This was quite possible as It bad been ordered by the Provincial Congreaa 
that only fire of the delegates should remain at Philadelphia and that of then* 
three should be a quoroum. Ford, Journal*. 4s 14. Of. J Am. Arch., St 175a. 

n Committee Chamber. New York, April 13, 1776 ; BroadMdta, 1. The Com- 
mittee** t'cket was as follows; those In ltsl'cs were not members of the Second 
Congress. John Jay. Philip Livingston, John Altop, Francis Lewis, J. Van 
Zandt, Comfort Sands, Isaac Stoutenberg, William Denning, Jos. Hallett, Ahr. 
Brasher, J. Van Cortlandt, J. M. Scott, Jas. Beekman, Anthony Rutgers, Erect 
Bancker, Th. Randall, I. RooseTelt, J. Broome, Samuel Prince, P. P. Tom Zam4t, 
/as. Alner. 

"The Sentinel, April 18, 1776; BroadHiaa, 1. 
v "The Mecbsnlcs In Union, etc., April 16, 1776; BroadHie*, !• 
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signed and undated, presented a list identical with that of the 
committee, save that Alner was replaced by Duane. 14 While 
the contest was not acrimonious, it is clear that the radicals 
wished to exclude the continental delegates from the Provincial 
Congress, and to elect in their stead less conservative men like 
Sears, Lott, and Win. Malcolm. 25 The conservatives- were suc- 
cessful in the main point; with the exception of Samuel Prince 
and J. Alner, who were defeated by Duane and Remsen, 1 * the 
entire conservative ticket was elected. 

In the other counties the elections were in most cases uncon- 
tested. They were very generally held in strict conformity to 
the regulations laid down by the second congres. 27 Before the 
end of April thirteen counties including New York Ijad elected 
one hundred and one deputies; Gloucester alone was unrepre- 
sented Much greater uniformity prevailed than hitherto. The 
elections were called ordinarily by the county committees, and 
were held in most cases in the districts. The polls were re- 
turned by the district committee to the county committee, which 
declared the result and fixed the quorum. So far as the records 
show, there were no contests in the counties of Albany, 2 * Cum- 
berland, 29 Dutchess, 510 Kings, 31 Orange, 32 Queens, 22 Richmond, 24 



* BraadaM c$, 1. Duane was not put on the committee's ticket, probably 
because It was thought best to leave one of the city delegates at Philadelphia. 
This is borne out by the fact that, though elected to the Provincial Congress* 
be attended but once or twice. 

n MacDougal) was on the Sentinel ticket but not on the Mechanics* ticket. 
He apparently expected to be elected, and Jay expected that he would be. 
His failure was probably due to the fact that he held a military command. 
Jay to MacDougall. April 27. 1776; Jay P*per$, It 57. MacDougall had learned 
moderation since 1770 when he was the "Wilkes of America,** and he was now 
more Intimate with Jay and Duane than with 8ears and Lamb. 

»4 Am. Arch., 01 1810. 

«C/. (btd., Si 864, SOS. Dawson, Wuteh&ttr County, 160, 161. 
m Minutes of the Albany Committee, It 897. 405, 406. 4 Ass. Are*., 6i 1810. 
*| Ass. Ave*., 6i 1406. The delegates did not appear until June 17, so 
that Cumberland was practically unrepresented in the third Congress, 
»JWA, 1810. 
■IW4\, 1811. 

* JMA, 1810, 1811. Thomas Hicks excused himself on account of ill-health, 
aad Jno. Williams on the ground of Ignorance of public business. JWd., 1852. 
I find a certain James Town tend attending, though there Is no record of his 
election. Re was a member of the fourth Congress. Of. Onderdonck. Doe*)- 
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Suffolk," Tryon, M or Westchester.* 1 The deputies were given 
full powers, save that Goshen precinct in Orange County with- 
held the right of choosing delegates to the Continental Congress 
and the deputies of Ulster County were instructed to vote for 
George Clinton.** The return made by the Charlotte committee 
was protested by William Duer on the ground of irregularity 
and corruption,** but the protest was apparently ignored. Two 
sets of credentials were returned for the same deputies from 
Ulster. It appears that the deputies were chosen April 16, 
and credentials were prepared reserving to the people the right 
of electing a continental delegate; a second election was accord- 
ingly held May 13, when it was decided to instruct the deputies 
to vote for George Clinton, and a second set of credentials was 
prepared to that effect 4 * The promptness and unanimity which 
distinguished the elections for the third congress from those for 
the second does not mean that opposition had ceased; it means 
that the loyalists were withdrawing from the party contests, thus 
leaving the field to the revolutionists. 

It is probable, though the evidence does not permit a positive 
statement on this point, that the elections in the rural counties 
registered a conservative victory. Thirty-two of the deputies 



ment* and Letter* . . . of Queen* County, 65. The loyalists of Queens 
were sufficiently overawed by the treatment of March and Agrll to enable 
the whig* to set np the committee system, at least nominally. Of. Xeu) Tor* 
Journal, May 2, 1776. Onderdonck, Document % and Letter* ... of 
Quern* County, 56. 

M 4 in. ArcK, 6i 1811. Panl Mlcheau conld not attend on account of illness. 
IMS., 1840. 

•iwd., ma 

«/M&, 1811. 

"JM*., 1810. Col. Btet MBB., It 688. Dawson, We*tehe*t*r Count*. 16L 
"4 Am. Arch., St 1811, 1818. 

■•The contest In Charlotte was dne apparently to riralry for possession of 
the county committee; whether the division related In any way to the goes- 
tlons of Independence and new government, it la Impoeslhle to determine. 
itiex, 1190, im. 

»n>id., 898, 899, 1888, 1849. The only conflict seemed to be whether the 
delegate to the Continental Confress should he chosen by the people or by the 
Provincial Confress. J. Hardenborgh, late chairman of the committee, observed 
that "the conduct of the gentlemen present on that day deprived me of my 
birth right to elect a person to represent mo in Continental Congress by ballot. 19 
1 Wd* 889. 
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to the last congress were dropped. 41 While three of these were 
loyalists/ 2 there were four loyalists among the new members, 49 
so that there were more loyalist members of the third than of the 
second congress. 44 It appears also that some prominent radicals 
of the second congress failed to be returned to the third — Mac- 
Dougall, A. P. Lott, R. Graham, being cases in point. Too much 
conservatism was no longer a danger in the revolutionist organi- 
zation ; it was a hasty and ill-considered radicalism that had to 
be guarded against "The late election/ 9 wrote Duane, 45 "suf- 
ficiently proves that those who assumed power to give laws 
even to the convention and committees were unsupported by the 
people. There seems therefore no reason why our colony should 
be too precipitate in changing the present mode of government ' ' 
The difficulty of securing a quorum, which was so pronounced 
in the case of the second congress, was scarcely a problem for 
the third congress at all. After the 18th of May, there were 
few days on which a sufficient number of deputies did not ap- 
pear, and it was not found necessary to appoint a committee of 
safety during the entire session. 49 During forty-three meetings 
of the congress in May and June, the average number of coun- 
ties represented by one or more deputies was over ten. The 
county quorums were small, however, ranging from one to three, 
except in the case of New York where five were required. The 
attendance was accordingly small as regards numbers, the high- 

«The list to as follows: Albany — P. Silvester, H. Oothoudt; Cumberland — 
Paul Spooner; Dutchett — P. Ten Broeck, B. Robinson, Cornelius Humphreys, 
Gilbert Livingston. J. Katne, J. Bverson, R. O. Livingston; New York — A. 
Rutgers. A. MacDougall, A. P. Lott, J. Flnlay, B. Helme. T. Smith, S. Prince, 
J. Ray; Orange — A. H. Hay, T. Cuyper, Jer. Clarke; Richmond — A. Bancker, 
R. Lawrence ; Tryon — Win. Wills ; VUter — D. Wynkoon, And. DeWItt, And. Le 
Fefer, Th. Palmer; We$teheMter — 8. Ward, Jos. Drake, R. Graham, J. Thomas. 

M B. Robinson, G. Livingston. R. Lawrence. 

•John Alsop, A. Cortelyon, Leffert Leffertse, Rutgert Van Brant. 

M There were at least eight altogether; besides the four new loysllst mem- 
bers, there were four old ones; Jer. Remscn, Jos, Ilsllett, Th. Hicks, 8elsh 
Strong. 

*Jay Papers, It 61. Of. Dawson, We$tche$ter County, 162. 

"May 14, there were IS delegstes from 8 counties. Most of the counties 
had no quorum. The members present took evidence relating to counterfeiting 
on Long Islsnd. 4 Am. Art*., 6s 1209. 130A. 1S0& Measures were taken, 
directly the Congress organised, to secure a full attendance. Of. IWsT., 1322, 
1S2S, 1S24. 
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est being thirty-seven, the lowest ten, and the average twenty- 
eight." The rules of voting were modified in sneh a way as to 
concentrate power in those counties which were most likely to be 
present. Hitherto the rule had given New York four votes, 
Albany three, and each of the other counties two. Henceforth 
the apportionment was: New York eight, Albany six, Dutchess 
five, Suffolk four, Ulster four, Westchester four, Queens four, 
Orange and Tryon three each, Kings, 'Richmond, Charlotte, and 
Cumberland two each, and Gloucester one.** By the former 
arrangement, seven counties was the least that could carry any 
measure; by the latter, New York and Albany, supported by any 
three of the counties of Dutchess, Suffolk, Ulster, Westchester, 
and Queens, made a majority. The relative influence of New 
York was increased from one-seventh to one-sixth of the total vote. 
An analysis of the attendance shows that the work of the congress i 
was carried by a small part of the elected deputies. Fromf 
Albany County, for example, seven of the twelve deputies never* 
attended; the county was in fact represented by Cuyler, Glenn, 
J. Ten Broeck, Van Rensselaer, and Gansevort Some of the 
absentees were in the army or at Philadelphia, as for example, 
Abr. Ten Broeck and R. R. Livingston. Three of the deputies 
from Dutchess never attended, two were present but three times, 
the county being virtually represented by P. Schenck, J. Liv- 
ingston, M. Graham, and De Lavergne. Queens County was fre- 
quently without a quorum, and would have been so much oftener 
had it not been for Blackwell and Lawrence. The New York 
deputies all attended more or less, but the brunt of the work 
fell upon Bancker, Remsen, Stoutenberg, Hallett, Scott, Sands, 
P. P. Van Zandt, Randall, Broome, Jay, and P. Livington." 

The third congress was occupied with two main problems: 
(1) the suppression of loyalist opposition: (2) the closely al- 
lied matters of independence and the new government. If the 
latter was the more important, the former was the more press- 
ing. The abandonment of the policy of accommodation, the 

« Based «o Hit* giTcn to ibid,, 12S&-1444. 
- iM4., 1812. 
«1M4., 12MM444. 
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suppression of all intercourse with the royal ships, and the re- 
sort to the continental army in dealing with Queens County, 
drove the loyalists more and more into forcible resistance, while 
the prospective arrival of General Howe emboldened them rather 
more than the actual presence of Washington's army emboldened 
the revolutionists. After April, 1776, therefore, the contest be- 
tween loyalists and revolutionists ceased to center at the polk 
and in the press: for New York, civil war had begun in earnest. 

It is true that tentative steps towards suppressing irrecon- 
cilables had already been taken. As early as September, 1775, 
the Committee of Safety of the first congress had recommended 
the disarming of all non-associators." But in October, the rec- 
ommendation was voted down by the congress itself, 51 although 
the Continental Congress had authorized such a measure.* 1 But 
in March, 1776, the resolution of the Continental Congress that 
all persons who refused to associate to "defend by force of arms 
these United Colonies" be disarmed," was passed on to the 
county committees with instructions to proceed with all possible 
prudence/ 4 All possible prudence was used, apparently, for by 
the end of April the order had scarcely been attended to at all.* 8 
In fact, neither the first nor the second congress made any 
serious effort to deal with loyalist opposition in a systematic or 
effective fashion. The entire problem, consequently, confronted 
the third congress. 

The rumors of plots and counter-plots, in the midst of which 
the new congress assembled, *• left no room for delay. A com- 

» ibid„ Si 898. 

"ibftf., 1808. 

» Ford, Journal*, St 180. 

"ibitfL, 4s 206. 
4 Am. Arch., Si 1885. 

— Ibid., 1842. A difficulty arose In respect to thli association. The militia 
law exempted members from service outside the province; and many refused this 
association for fear they would lose the advantage of the exemption. In June, 
a new assnc'atlon was formed to obrlate the difficulty. Ibi*\, «i 1420. 

••The old Con press, which had been hastily summoned by the committee of 
Safety to meet May 1. Anally met May S. and sat till May 14, be'ng occupied 
with loyalist conspiracies. Ibid.. 5s 1491 ff. The members of the new Con- 
gress who were present from May 14 to May 18. were occupied with counter* 
felting. Ibid., 6s 1299 ff. At the request of Washington, a "secret com- 
mittee'* was appointed as soon aa a quorum appeared. May 18, to confer with 
the general relative to conspiracies. Ibid., 1818. Of. Jno. Varies: to B. Varies; 
May 14, 1778; JferoosNIe Library Paper*. 91. 
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mittee on "intestine enemies," the record of whose appointment 
I have not found, reported three days after the congress was 
organized. The report was debated at length, and with some 
slight modifications was adopted May 24." A second committee 
was then appointed to "frame a law of this Congress in pur- 
suance of . . . that report/' 59 The resolutions, which were 
adopted June 5," while elaborate enough, reflect the weakness of 
a government which, claiming to be still seeking reconciliation, 
was in no position to demand allegiance or punish treason* The 
action of Congress was carefully justified by referring to the 
Continental recommendation of October 6, and the resolutions 
were substantially as follows :,(1) Whereas certain disaffected 
persons in the counties of Kings, Queens, New York, Richmond, 
and Westchester, are corresponding with the enemy and prepar- 
ing to join the army when it arrives, Resolved, (a) That the 
following persons, 60 who would probably not appear if sum* 
moned, be arrested and brought before a committee to be ap- 
pointed for that purpose; (b) That the following persons 61 be 
summoned, or, failing to appear, arrested. (2) The above men- 
tioned committee was directed to inquire whether the persons 
brought before it, (a) afforded aid to the British fleet, (b) dis- 
suaded any persons from associating for defense, (e) decried the 
value of continental money, (d) retarded in any way the con- 
gressional measures for the safety of the colony. (3) Such per- 
sons were, (a) if innocent to be discharged with certificates, (b) 
if guilty to be confined, or dismissed on parole or other security 
to their homes or to some prescribed district in a neighboring 
colony. (4) The committee was authorized to proceed against 
suspected persons not named in the resolutions in the same man- 
ner, and the county and district committees were given equal 
jurisdiction over suspected persons not known to the congress. 



"4 .4m Arch., 6s 1324, 1327, 1331. John Alsop, a mild loyalist, wu chair- 
man. 
»/W<f., 1335. 

» The report !a In ibid., 5i 1331. In the final form aa a -law of this Con- 
gress." IdM* 1365. 
"IW., 6s 1366. For Queens County T, New York 8, Richmond 4. 
• For Westchester County 25, Kings 2, Queens SL 
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(5) Finally, the committee was directed to arrest certain per- 
sons," either royal officials or notoriously disaffected, who were 
(a) to be discharged with certificates if innocent, (b) or, if 
guilty, to be paroled in neighboring colonies or, on refusal of 
the parole, confined. The decisions of the committee were to be 
based on the evidence of paid witnesses sworn to tell the truth. 

The committee, which after some changes consisted of P. Liv- 
ingston, J. Hallett, Jay, Treadwell, L. Graham, G. Morris, and 
Gansevort," btigan proceedings June 12 at New York city.** It 
sat almost continuously, and was deluged with business. Forms 
of summonses and arrest were prepared, the execution of which 
was turned over to the continental army. The examinations 
; were elaborate and thoroughgoing; the decisions, discriminating 
. but moderate. The county and district committees were equally 
industrious." "We grow weary/' writes one chairman, "of be- 
ing called together to deal with Tories. That has been our whole 
business ever since we have been formed into a committee. 
Some loyalists were paroled;" many were exiled to. Connecti- 
cut;" the jails were full." But the slow-moving processes of 
judicial committees were altogether insufficient. The expected 
arrival of Howe, and the activity of Governor Tryon, encour- 
aged the loyalists to renewed activity which steadily outran all 
| efforts to suppress it. 70 More and more the revolutionists were 
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forced to resort to summary processes. June 12 a mob paraded 
the streets of New York, searched everywhere for Tories^ dragged 
them from their hiding places, and for judicial procedure sub- 
stituted the tar bucket and the rail. 71 - The congress mildly 
protested/ 9 on the one hand; on the other, it resorted more and 
more freely to summary military methods. Washington was di- 
rected to confiscate supplies on Long Island, and suppress loyal* 
ists in arms there. 7 * At the request of the county committee, a 
militia of one hundred and fifty men was raised to overawe the 
loyalists of Dutchess County. 74 Five hundred troops were billeted 
on tories in Queens County/ 5 A squad ef twenty-five men was 
sent to Ulster County " to get the rascals apprehended.' ni The mi- 
litia of Orange County could not be trusted/ 7 . Late in June there 
was detected at New York a serious conspiracy to capture Wash- 
ington and carry the colony over to the enemy. The plot eminated 
from Tryon, and involved David Matthews, the mayor of New 
York, who was arrested, and Thomas Hickey, one of Washing- 
ton's guards, who was hanged June 28/* 

Meanwhile the question of independence and the establishment 
of a new government was under consideration. 79 May 10, the 
Continental Congress had recommended those colonies where no 
sufficient governments existed to adopt such forms as might be 
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thought best; 10 May 15, there was added to the recommendation 
the assertion, "as it is necessary that the exercise of every kind 
of authority under the . . . crown should ,be totally sup--? 
pressed."* 1 These resolutions could have but one sequel, — the 
declaration of independence, — and the great question was at 
last presented to the cautious revolutionists of New York. As 
usual, three shades of opinion are discernible. Duane repre- 
sented one extreme. "There seems no reason," he wrote May 18, 
"why our colony should be too precipitate in changing the pres- 
ent mode of government.' 9 Let the people "be rather followed 
than driven on an occasion of such moment. But, above all, let 
as see the conduct of the middle colonies before , we come to a 
decision ; it cannot injure us to wait a few weeks; the advantages 
will be great, for this trying question will clearly discover the 
true principles and the extent of the union of the colonies/' 81 
On the other hand, the Mechanics' committee, in an address to 
the Provincial Congress, May 29, declared that it would give 
their constituents the "highest satisfaction" should that body 
think proper to instruct the continental delegates "to use their 
utmost endeavors . to cause these united colonies to be- 

come independent of Great Britain."" Between these two ex- 
tremes stood John Jay, the most perfect embodiment of that 
boldly cautious spirit that carried the revolution through in New 
York: the very day that the Mechanics declared for independ- 
ence, he was content , to assert that a new government would 
soon be necessary since the present one "will no longer work 
anything but mischief."* 4 * 
The recommendations of the Continental Congress were taken 
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up May 24." The business was opened by Gouverneur Morris 
who delivered a long speech" urging the necessity of independ- 
ence and maintaining that there was no reason for delaying the 
establishment of a new government since Congress was already 
a sovereign law-making body. In conclusion, he moved that the 
people be recommended to choose delegates, * * to frame a govern- 
ment." 87 Morris undoubtedly represented the more radical i 
views: immediate action by representatives directly chosen by . 
the people for the special purpose. These views were more 
popular outside of Congress than they were in Congress. The 
Mechanics 9 committee and their supporters were very clearly 
jealous of the influence of men like Jay, Duane, and R. R. Liv- 
ingston, who represented what they were pleased to call 
"oligarchic" tendencies. One writer condemned those who for * 
"self-interest" were "for keeping as near the old form of gov- 
ernment" as possible. Rich and designing men, he said, have 
recently been creeping in to the congress and committees; "they 
speak fair, they will join the country's cause so far as will be 
best, not to go too fast and run into danger . . . They will 
soon . . . subject you to British tyranny or to a tyranny 
of oppression among themselves not much better. 9 ** 

The aim of the more conservative leaders, if not exactly ' 
"oligarchical," was at least to keep the new government from 
embodying any rash democratic experiments, — to keep it, in 
fact, "as near the old form of government" as possible; and to 
effect this they proposed to keep the decision of the whole matter ' 
in the hands of Congress. The motion of Morris was therefore 
opposed by John Morin Scott, formerly an advocate of popular 
rights, on the ground that "this Congress has power to form a 
government." As an amendment, Mr. Sands moved that a com- 
mittee be appointed to consider the resolution of the Continental 
Congress and make a report to the Provincial Congress. The 
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amendment was carried by a large majority, and a committee, 
consisting of Scott, Haring, Remsen, Lewis, Jay, Cuyler, and 
Broome, was accordingly appointed.' 9 

The committee's report which was adopted May 27, was the 
work of a mind much more shrewdly politic than that of either 
Scott or Morris. It was quite impossible to assert roundly that 
"this Congress has power to form a government ;" ostensibly, at 
least, the authority to form a government must come from the 
people, the people being, of course, those who were prepared to 
renounce their allegiance to Great Britain. Yet it was not 
necessary to follow out the plan of Morris, which, apparently, 
contemplated a constitutional convention distinct from the cow 
gress; the congress itself might be authorized to establish the 
new government and declare independence whenever and in 
whatever manner seemed best. And this was in fact the essential 
feature of the committee's report, which, in substance, was ak 
follows: 90 (1) That the right of "framing, creating, or re- 
modelling civil government is . .. . in the people; " (2) 
"That as the present form of government by Congress and com- 
mittees . . . originated from, so it depends on, the free and 
uncontrolled choice of the inhabitants;' 9 (3) That the present 
form of government, being instituted "while the old form of 
government still subsisted," is subject to many defects; (4) 
"That the old form of government is . . . dissolved" be- 
cause of, (a) the "voluntary abdication" of Governor Tryon, (b) 
the "dissolution of the Assembly for want of due prorogation," 
(c) "open and unwarranted hostilities ... by British 
fleets and armies;" (5) "Doubts having arisen whether this 
Congress are invested with sufficient authority to . . . insti- 
tute such new form of internal government and police;" (6) 
Those doubts can be removed by the people only; (7) Therefore 
this congress ought to continue the full exercise of its authority; 
(8) While the people by plurality of voices authorize the present 
deputies, or others in their stead, to institute a new government. 
Certainly a truly British insistence upon legal justification for 
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innovation is strongly exhibited in this recommendation. It | 
must have surprised Governor Tryon to learn that he had volun- 
tarily abdicated, while he doubtless would have had another ex- 
planation for the dissolution of the assembly. 

While the report had not minimized the importance of the 
congress as a legally established government, it was not yet 
worded with sufficient care. It was accordingly turned over to 
Jay and Bemsen for final revision. The resolutions in their 
final form, which were adopted May 31, differ from the re- 
port mainly in respect to the final clause, which was made' more 
elaborate and more ambiguous; more elaborate, inasmuch as 
the time and manner of the elections were more carefully de- 
fined; more ambiguous, inasmuch as the purpose of the 
elections was so worded as to make possible two oppo- 
site interpretations. "Either to authorize," so runs the cen- 
tral clause of this final resolution, "their present deputies, 
or others in the stead of their present deputies, or either of them, 
to take into consideration the necessity and propriety of insti- 
tuting such new government as . . . by . . . the Con- 
tinental Congress, is described and recommended; and if the 
majority of the counties, by their deputies in Provincial Con- 
gress, shall be of opinion that such new government ought to 
be . . . established, then to institute and establish such a 
government as they shall deem best ... to continue in 
force until a future peace with Great Britain ... 9991 Did 
this mean that if a majority of the counties instructed their 
deputies for the new government, the congress must immed- 
iately, on its meeting in July, proceed to form such a govern-, 
ment, or did it mean that the whole question was to be decided 
by the deputies voting according to the ordinary rules? While 
the first interpretation might be drawn, the last was undoubtedly 
the one intended; the new elections were intended to secure from 
the* people a general authorization to the congress to proceed in 
the business when and in whatever manner seemed best. The 
resolutions were criticised — very gingerly, indeed, because op- 
position to Congress was easily identified with loyalism, — from 

« BroadHdet, 1. J Am. ArcK, 61 1351. Of. S«y Pmperg, It S8. 
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both sides: the Mechanics 9 committee, in a long and wordy ad- 
dress, discanted on the danger of " oligarchy/ "* while extreme 
conservatives complained of the measure "as declaring an inde- 
pendency.'** 

The question of independence had, in fact, not been mentioned 
in Congress; 04 and if the measures respecting the new govern- 
ment revealed the aristocratic leanings of the conservatives, their 
attitude towards independence certainly revealed a sufficient 
caution. Two days before the above resolutions were adopted, 
the Mechanics addressed a letter to Congress urging the pro- 
priety of instructing the continental delegates to "use their ut- 
most endeavors to cause these united colonies to become inde- 
pendent of Great Britain."" Whether or not this letter was "as 
tin welcome as a snowstorm in summer, " M the reply of Congress 
was cool enough ; it was also perfectly non-committal, and there- 
fore perfectly expressive of the conservative position. "We con- 
sider the Mechanics in* Union as a voluntary association . . . 
warmly attached to the cause of liberty. We flatter ourselves 
however, that neither the Association nor their committee' will 
claim any authority whatever in the transactions of the present 
time. . . . This congress is, at all times, ready and willing 
to attend to every request of their constituents. . . . We 
are of opinion that the Continental Congress alone have that en- 
larged view of our political circumstances which will enable them 
to decide upon those measures which are necessary for the gen- 
eral welfare. . . . We are determined patiently to await 
and firmly to abide by whatever a majority of that august body 
shall think needful. We cannot, therefore, presume to instruct 
the delegates of this colony upon the momentous question to 
which your address refers, until we are informed that it is 
brought before the Continental Congress and the sense of this 
colony be required through this Congress. 9 * T The very next 
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day a letter was received from Virginia, stating that the con- 
vention of that colony had, on the 15th of May, unanimously / 
instructed her delegates to propose to the Continental Congress 
"to declare the United Colonies free and independent states." - 

Virginia was, indeed, less patient than New York, and June 1 
7, K U. Lee introduced his famous resolutions." In the debate 
which followed, 109 the New York delegates took little part 
Jay and Duane were not present Clinton spoke but little; 
4 'Floyd, Wisner, Lewis, and Alsop, though good men, never leave 
their chairs. M,tl Far from feeling any inclination to speak, 
the delegates did not know, in fact, how to vote, some of them 
believing that their instructions bound them not to vote at alL 
June 8, an express was accordingly dispatched to the Provincial 
Congress for instructions. 101 Now that the "sense of this col- 
ony" was so soon required, the congress was apparently not 
rt&dy, as it had intimated to the Mechanics' committee that it 
would be, to "instruct the delegates," nor altogether to "abide, 
by whatever a majority of that august body shall think needfuL" 
Taking refuge in the convenient excuse of want of authority, the 
congress exhibited a determination to keep as close control of 
the question of independence as of the question of a new govern- 
ment. The Continental delegates were accordingly informed 
that they had no authority to vote on the question of independ- 
ence, nor could the Provincial Congress give them such authority, 
and, furthermore, since measures were already under way to 
learn the sentiments of the electors with respect to the new gov- 
ernment, it would be "inexpedient to require the sentiments 
of the people relative to . . independence, lest it should 
create divisions, and have an unhappy influence on the other." 
Nevertheless, the delegates were assured, the earliest oppor- 
tunity would be taken to secure proper instructions on the ques- 
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tion of independence. 10 * Such a reply could have consoled the 
delegates but little, as it was obvious that the great question 
would come to a vote before any instructions could be secured 
from the electors, unless the opportunity of the present election 
was made use of for that purpose. 

Such was the situation at the end of June. Congressional 
measures for suppressing loyalist opposition were proving in- 
efficient ; and both the great questions of new government and 
independence waited the good pleasure of Congress for a solu- 
tion, the good pleasure of Congress being altogether an unknown 
quantity. Washington was dissatisfied with the deliberation and 
mildness of Congress in the former matter, 104 and John Adams 
was moved to a choleric outburst, mainly with respect to the 
latter. "What is the reason that New York is still asleep or 
dead in politics and war? Cannot the whole congregation of 
patriots and heroes belonging to the army, now in the province, 
inspire it with one generous sentiment? Are the people des- 
titute of reason or virtue f Or what is the cause r^^Tfhe cause 
was simple: affairs in that province were directed by cautious 
and conservative politicians, who, in the face of an armed foe 
and surrounded by domestic enemies, were still determined to 
preserve the essential features of their ancient political system 
from what they conceived to be monarchical encroachments on 
the one hand, as well as from rash democratic experiments on 
the other. And this achievement, if it could be effected, they 
were determined should be formally declared by the colony and 
not by the United Colonies!] 



How much weight the latter consideration had, it is impos- 
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sible to say. Certainly there was no other sufficient .reason at 
the close of June for refusing to authorize the delegates at Phil- 
adelphia to vote for independence. The new elections had been 
held in nearly every county, Richmond and Kings excepted, 
and there appeared no opposition to the establishment of a new 
government, or to the declaration of independence. 10 * Both 
measures were in fact assured ; 1#t and the results of these elec- 
tions might easily have been. communicated to the delegates in 
time to have enabled them to vote with the other colonies. But 
the third congress, having prepared the way, was not destined 
to take the final step. May 31, two days after the British fleet 
sailed into the outer harbor, 108 an adjournment was voted, to 
meet at White Plains July 2. 10 * On that very day independ- 
ence was voted at Philadelphia, and the New York delegates 
were writing again for instructions. 110 The third congress 
never met again, however, and when the delegates received their 
answer, it was only to learn that the fourth congress had itself 
declared independence. 111 

With the election of deputies to the* fourth congress in June, 
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and the declaration of independence by that body July 9, 1776, 
the differentiation of parties into revolutionist and loyalist was 
as complete as it ever became. The elections were held appar- 
ently without opposition, the suffrage qualifications being 
the same as in the previous election. 111 About one-third of the 
deputies were new men. None of them was a loyalist, and of* 
the eight loyalist members of the third congress, none was re- 
turned. 11 * The declaration of independence destroyed all hope 
of reconciliation. Most men had already given up that idea long 
ago. Of those who held to it to the last, John^Alsop was the 
most distinguished. Since the formation of the Committee of 
Fifty-One in May, 1774, he had been among the most active 
members of the extra-legal organization, though not one of the 
most influential. His attitude is clearly expressed in a letter 
to the Provincial Congress, July 16, tendering his resignation 
as a delegate in the Continental Congress. "As long as a door 
was left open for a reconciliation with Oreat Britain, upon 
honorable and just terms, I was ready and willing to render my 
country all the service in my power, and for which purpose I 
was . . . sent to this Congress; but as you have, I pre- 
sume, by that Declaration, closed the door of reconciliation, I 
must beg leave to resign my seat as a delegate." 114 So com- 
pletely, for the individual, had the question ceased to be one of 
rights, so obviously had it become one of allegiance, that no one 
seemingly could longer miss the point. 

TBut the differentiation of loyalist and revolutionist had not 
yet been completed before the beginning of new party align- 
ments are to be observed within the ranks of the revolutionists 
themselves. Evidence of this has already been noted : the jeal- 
, ousy exhibited by the second congress of interference in the af- 
fairs of the colony by the army or by the continental committee; 
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the apparent determination of the conservative leadeis in the 
third congress that the declaration of independence should he 
made by the colony rather than by the Continental Congress; 
the fear of "oligarchy" exhibited by the Mechanics 9 committee 
in respect to the formation of the new government; the corre- 
sponding fear, on the part of men like Jay, of a government too 
weak at the top and too broadly democratic at the bottom. Thus 
early in the revolution, unquestionably, are to be found the 
germs of those opposing tendencies which, after the war was 
over, were to separate staunch supporters of the revolution like 
Jay and Hamilton, from equally staunch supporters of* th$ 
revolution like Clinton tad MacDougall. These new align- 
ments were merely the revival, in a slightly different form, of 
the fundamental party divisions which had existed from the time 
of the stamp act The fear of British oppression was trans- 
formed into the fear of oppression by the national government, 
while the demand of the unfranchised classes for recognition in 
the extra-legal machinery of the early revolution was to find its 
ultimate answer only in the achievements of Jefferson and Jack- 
sonj 

Here the history of revolutionary parties properly ends. The 
fourth congress succeeded, after considerable delay, in forming 
a new government. The delay, which has been charged to the 
conservatives, scarcely needs any explanation other than that 
Congress was fully occupied with the military situation. It was 
indeed prudent, especially after the Battle of Long Island in 
August, "first to endeavor to secure a state to govern before 
. . . . a form to govern it by." 11 * Five counties and parts 
of two others were speedily occupied by the British: once in 
possession of Westchester and Orange, wrote MacDougall, "they 
will get a majority of the state and make a surrender of our 
rights." 11 * In order to preserve even a semblance of popularly 
sanctioned constitutional government, the congress paid the 
delegates of New York, Suffolk, and Queens counties to repre- 
sent those counties, although the great majority of the inhab- 
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itants of those counties had declared their loyally to the British 
government Even then a quorum could rarely be obtained, 
and the congress dwindled into a committee of safety which 
only the wildest imagination could conceive to represent the 
state. Under these circumstances, one wonders that there could 
have been established any constitution at all, rather than that 
it should have been delayed for a few months. \ Of the rivalry 
between conservative and radical, which the question of the new 
government gave rise to, we hear but little. Under the stress 
^ of military invasion and loyalist conspiracy, all internal dis- 
sentions were largely hushed 1J& Yet, although the conserva- 
tives were successful in securing a government measurably cen- 
tralized and measurably aristocratic, we know that there was 
considerable pressure for a more democratic fornLj "Another 
turn of the winch/ 9 as Jay said, "would have cracked the 
cord." 111 This rivalry, however, belongs more properly to the 
history of the Federalist and Anti-Federalist parties under the 
confederation. 



"tPtllew, Life of So*, 76L 
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I. PRIMARY SOURCES 
A, UKraimD 

• 

!• C hal m e r* Paper*. Twenty-oat folio volumes of manuscripts, collected by 
George Chalmers, are In the Lenox Library. Fonr of these volumes 
are entitled Popart Relating to New York UML 1608-1702. They con- 
tain more particularly some valuable letters from prominent men In 
New York to Monckton. The documents are arranged roughly In 
chronological order. 

2. George OUnton Paper*. The papers of George Clinton are contained la 
47 large Tolumes In the State Library at Albany. New York. Volumes 
1-16 contain material arranged chronologically covering the period 
from 1768-1783; volumes 17-28 cover the period 1788-1800; volumes 
24-34 cover the period 1724-1844; volumes 35-47 contain private 
business papers. Volumes 1-28 are Indexed and calendared; volumes 
24-47 sro calendared only. These papers are valuable more particularly 
for the military history of the Revolution, and for stats politics during 
the time that Clinton was governor, but I have found them of some 
uss for the earlier period. 

8, Golden Paper*. The Colden papers are In the library of the New York * 
Historical Society, and the most Important letters for this period have 
been printed In the publications of the Society (See below. No. 106). 
In Force, and In tho Vew Fork Colonial Document*. Five volumes 
of transcripts msde from these letters for George Bancroft are In the 
Lenox Library, and .make part of the Bancroft collection. The tran- 
scripts are mostly letters, chronologically arranged, from 1732-1775. 

4. Johnson Paper*. The papers of Sir William Johnson are In 36 volumes 
In the 8tats Library at Albany. Volumes 1-22 contain letters and 
papers arranged by dates mostly, and covering the period 1786-1774; 
volumes 28-20 contain papers falling within the period 1733-1770; 
volume 26 contains private business papers. The collection Is care- • 
fully calendared and indexed. These papers throw much light on the 
party Intrigues and • methods of political management for the period 
1748-1770. 

0. Lamb Paper*. The papera of John Lamb consist of a few letters and 
documents enclosed In envelopes. The first Is marked 1760-6; It con- 
tains the correspondence of the Society of the Son* of liberty In 1766, 
snd also some papera relating to the events of the ten episode In 1773, 
A second packet marked 1774-0 contains a few letters for thst period. 
A third packet !■ marked Paper* of the Society of Federal Republican* 
fa advocate State Right*, 1786-1789. Lama and TtfUnghaat Papera. 
Many of these papera have been printed In Leake, Ufa and Time* of 
General John Lama. (See below. No. 167.) They are of most Import- 
unes for the foundation of the Society of the Bon* at liberty. "* 
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6L Livingston Paper*. Two volumes of tbt transcripts midt for George Baa- 
croft; and no* In the Lenox Library. The/ contain some letters from 
R. R. Livingston, and other docnments; useful for the period 177ft- 
1799. 

7. Minute* of fas Albany Committee. Minute* of the Proceeding* of the 
Committee for the City end County of Albany, begun *i January, 
177*. Two volumes covering tne period 1775-1778. Through most of 
the first volume every pace is numbered; towards the close of volume " 
I the scribe was satisfied with numbering every other page; {n moat 
of volume II thero Is no pagination at alL These minutes are In the 
State Library at Albany. 

& Minute* of the Committee of Fifty-One. The records of this - committee 
are In the New York Historical Society Library. As they are printed 
In full in Force, % have used them in that form. (J Am. Arch., 1.) 



B. PSIXTED 
1. HtWSPAPBBS AMD PKBIODICALS 

- 9. New York Gaeette, 1725-1744. William Bradford. Conservstlve paper. 

Taken over by James Parker and continued as 

10. Week* New York Poet Boy. 1744-1746. Title changed to 

11. Weekly Hew York Poet Boy and New York Gaeette revived in the Weekly 

Poet Boy. 1747. Title changed to 

12. New York Gazette revived in the Weekly Poet Boy, 1748-1752. In 1759 

William Weymsn becomes a partner and principal owner. Title changed 
to 

18. New York Gazette, or, the Weekly Poet Boy, 1758-1759. Partnership 
dissolved and the paper continued by Samuel Parker under title of 

14. Parker* New York Gaeette, or, the Weekly Po*t Boy. 1760-1762. Taken 

over by John Holt, and published with the title of 

15. New York Gazette, or. The Weekly Poet Boy. 1762-1700. Resumed by 

Parker and published nnder sams title till 1770. Taken over by Samuel 
Inslee and Anthony Carr, and published till 1772.. 

16. Weyman'* New York Gaeette, 1759-1767. William Weyman. 

- 17. New York Weekly Journal, 1738-1751. Established by John Peter Zenger. 

Radical organ of the popular party. 

18. New York Journal. 1766-1776. Established by Holt after he retired from 

the New York Gaeette. Holt evidently considered the Journal as a con- 
tlnoatlon of the Gaeette, for he began with number 1241, which was the 
number which the Gazette hsd reached.- Suspended by the British 
occupation of New York. Resumed at Kingston, 1777. The most radi- 
cal anti-British psper in the province. 

19. New York Mercury, 1752-1768. Established by Hugh Gains. February 1, 

1768. title changed to 

20. New York Gazette and the Weekly Mercury. 1768-1788. With the British 

occupation of New Torn, removed for s few weeks to Newark, New 
Jersey. Osine soon made his peace with the British and returned to 
New York. Excellent for news; uncertain as to opinions. 

21. New York Evening Poet. Probably established In 1744 and discontinued 

about 1752. Henry De Forest. Very Inferior. 

22. New York Paceuet, July 11. 1768, Benjamin Ifecom. Apparently a 

prospectus number. Nothing more Is known of. It. Cf., however, 
Thomas. Btet. of Printing, St 115. 
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23.. The New York Packet and. the American Advertiser, 1776-1 783. Samuel 
London. During the British occupation of New Tort, printed at 
Flshklll. Continued after the war at New York. 

24. Bfrfapfoa's New York Qasetteer; or the Connecticut, New Jersey, Hudson** 
River, and Qieteo Weekly Advertiser. 1778-1775. Established by 
. James Rlrlngton. The beet newe sheet In New York, strongly loyalist. 
November 28, 1776, the presses were destroyed bjr armed men Cromf 
Connecticut under the lead of Isaac Sears. Returning from England 
ElTlogton began hie paper under the original title In October. 1777; 
but after two weeks changed the title to 

SB. RMmgten** New York Loyal Oaeette, October. 1777— December, 1777. 
. Title once more changed to 

28. The Royal Gazette, 1777-1783. After the British Evacuation, Rlrington 
attempted In Tain to continue bis paper under the title of 

27. Rivingten's New York Oasette sad r/nlosrsol Advertiser. 

28. The Remembrancer, or Impartial Repository of PubUo Bvents. Estab- 

lished la London In 1775, and edited by John Almon and George 
PownalL The publication was suggested by "The lets Interesting ad- 
vices from America.** Contains American news; strongly American In 
sympathy. 

29. The Annual Register, or a View of tke History, Polities, sad Literature 

for tke year 17**. London. Printed for J. Dodsley In Pall Mall, 1765. 
Published each year through this period. Contains, besides the ex- 
cellent summary of Parliamentary proceedings, some news from Amer- 
ica. 

Cf. Bulletin of tke New York Public Library, 5i 27 S. Thorn**, History 
of Printing, It 291, 293. 298. 299. 300, 302, 303, 307, 312. New 
York Qen. and Biog. Record, January, 1899. p. 49. New York CoL 
Doe., St 450, 5C8. Valentine, ifaaaal (1868), 813. 

X asoiDaiona f 

30. Broadsides, etc., Coneieting of Addressee, Advertisements, Ballade, Hand- 

bille, Pasquinades, Proclamations, Patriotic songs, and other ephemeral 
Publications principally relating »to America. 1700-np. Chiefly col- 
lected bp John Pintard for tke New 'York Historical Booietp. An 
ranged under the direction of the Librarian. 1847. 2 volumes. 
81. Leans Broadsides. The Lenox Library broadsides hsve been summsrlsed 
and printed In Abe BaUeffa of the New York Public Library, St 23-38. 
They cover the period 17G2-1779. Part of a collection made by Gerard 
Bancker. The broadside To the Freemen and freeholder* of the Otty 
and County of New York, March J, 1774 (p. 30), la Incorrectly dated. 
The date should be March. 4, 1775. 



3. PAMPHLBT8 

82. Address to the Freemen, Freeholders, end Inhabitants, 1774. 

S3. The Case of William At wood, Bsf. . . . Chief Justice of the Prov- 
ince of New York . . . with a true account of the so swam eat 
and people of that Province, etc London. Printed In the year 
MDCCIII. 

34. Chandler, Tbomss B. A Friendly Address to Att Rea s o n a bl e A si Moans 
on tho Subject of our Political Confusions: in which the Necessary 
Consequences of Yiolcntlp Opposing the King's Troops and of • gen- 
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erol Nou-ImportmtUm are fairly stated. New York; Printed: London: 
Reprinted . . . 1774. 

Ascribed also to Cooper. The original owner of the Lenox Library 
copy has written on the pamphlet: "By Dr. Chandler of New York.** 
The style Is not like* that of Cooper's known pamphleta Published 
between the middle of September and the middle of October, 1774. 
Cf. p. 44. 

35 The same, abridged. New York. 1774. 

36. The strictures on the Friendly Address Examined and m refutation 

of its principle* attempted. Addreee to the People of America. Phil- 
adelphia. 1770. 

87. The Conduct of Cadwallader Golden. Rotating to the Judge* 9 Com- 
missions — Appeal* to the King — and the Stamp Duty. New York. 
1787. 

38. Cooper, Hyles. The American Querist: or Some Queetione Proposed Rel- 

ative to the present Disputes between Great Britain and her Amor* 
icon Colonies. By a North American. The Tenth Edition. New 
York. Printed by James Rirlngton, 1774. Appeared after August 28 
and before September 8. 

39. The Case and Claim of the American Loyalists Impartially Stated 

and Considered. Printed by order of their Agents. London : . . . 
MDCCLXXXIII. 

40. Considerations upon the Rights of the Colonists to the privileges of 

British Subjects, etc. New York. 1706. 

41. Dickinson, John. Letter* from a Farmer in Pennsylvania to the Inhab- 

itants of the British Colonies. New York. 1768. 

42. Galloway, Joseph. . Historical and Political Reflections on the Rise and 

Progress of the American Rebellion, etc. By the author of Letters to 
a Nobleman on the Conduct of the American war. London . . 
MDCCLXXX. 

Written In great haste amidst a multitude of other engagements; 
published from the first draft "In a manner uncorrected.*' (preface) 

43. The Examination of Joseph Galloway, Esq. by a Committee of the 

House of Commons. Edited by Thomas Balch. Philadelphia. 1855. 

This Examination was conducted from Are to fifteen years after 
the events upon which the questions were based, and the answers 
were given without reference to notes, nor had Galloway, we are led 
to suppose, refreshed his memory In anticipation of the examination. 

44. A Candid Examination of the Mutual Claims of Croat Britain and 

the Colonies: uHth a plan of accommodation on Constitutional Prin- 
ciples. New York. 1775. 

45. Hamilton. Alexander. Full Vindication of the Measures of Congress 

from the Calumnies of their Enemies; in Answer to a Letter under 
the signature of a Westchester Parmer. New York. 1774. 

48. FuU Vindication Supported; or tho Farmer Refuted, etc-. In Answer 

to a letter from A. W. Farmer entitled "A View of the Controversy 
between Great Britain and her Colonics/ 9 etc. New York. 1774. 

47. importance of the Colonies of North America, and the interest of 

Great Britain with regard to them, considered. With remarks on the 
Stamp Duty. New York. 177CL 

Ascribed to Nicholas Ray by Thomas. Cf. Hist, of Printing, 2t 584. 

48. Inglls. Charles. The True Interests of America Impartially Stated in con* 

tain Strictures on a Pamphlet entitled Common Sense. By An Amer- 
ican. Philadelphia. 1778. 
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41. Plrtm Truth; iMrttMl to fAe /»*oMta»t* of ImHm Confofninm 

4emarfc* on a late Pamphlet mfiCM Common 80000, etc Written by 
CasdWsr. Second Edition. Philadelphia. London. Reprinted for J. 
Almon. 1776. 

Ascribed bj a contemporary to a -Mr. Doer.- C/. Hist. JCM. 
torn., 15t Pt. 6, p. 416, 

90. Letter* of Paptnian in whtch the Conduct, present State, and pros*- 

pretf of (A« American Congress ore £oomtaod. • • . Now York: 
looted. London: Reprinted for J. Wllklc 1771. 

5L The Claim em4 Answer with the Subsequent Proceedings ia> the 

Case o/ the Right Reverend Charles Inglls against the United States, 
. etc Philadelphia. 17H, 
52. The other Side o/ the Question: or m defence of the Liberties of 
North America, in answer to « lot* "Friends* Address to oU Reason 
abte Americano on the Subject of our Political Contusions.* 9 Bj a 
■Vititen. New York. 1774. 

Ascribed to Philip Lrvtafston by Thorns*. Hist, of Printing, Si 047. 

63. Paine, Thomas. Common lease Addressed to the InhaMtante of Ameriem 

on the foOouHng interesting subjects, etc London: Reprinted for J. 
Almon. 1776. 

On Peine aa the tool of Benjamin Franklin, Cf. Hist. 2180. Corns. 
14i Pt. 10, p. 431. 

64. Scabury, Samuel. Free Thoughts on the Proceedings of the Continental 

Congress Held at Philadelphia September a, mi: etc*. In o Letter to 

the Far mere and other Inhabitants of North America in general, and 

of those of the Province of New Torn In Particular. By a Farmer. 
Hear lie for I will Speak! Printed In the Tear MDCCLXX1V. 

(Signed A. W. Farmer Not 1*, 1774.) 
55. The Congress Canvassed: or an Examination into the Conduct of 

the Delegates at their Grand Convention Bold In Philadelphia Sept. 

I, i77|. Addressed to the Merchants of Now Torn. By A. W. Farmer, 
etc. Printed In tbe year MDcCLXXIV. (Nor. 28, 1774). 
56. A View of the Controvert p between Qreat Britain end her Colonics, 

etc., in a Letter to the Author of a Full Vindication, ate. By A. W. 

Farmer, etc New York. Printed by James Rletngton. MDCCLXXIY. 

57. An Alarm to the Legislature of the Province of New Torn, occasioned 

bp the present Political Disturbances In North America, etc By A. 
W. Farmer. New York. 1775. 

I bare not aeen this pamphlet; bat hare need It through the Quota- 
tions la Tyler, American Revolution, in which la aa excellent summary 
of all of Seabury'a pamphlets, 

58. What Thlnh Ye of Congress Newt Or an Eneuirp how far the 

Americano arc bound to abide bv and Emeoute the Decisions of the 
late Congress. New York. Printed by James Rrrlngtoa. 

Ascribed to Chandler, Cooper, and Seabnry. The stylo loads mo 
to suppose that It was written by Seabury. There are some phrases 
almost Identical with phrases In Seabnry*s other pamphlets; a. p., tho 
statement thst not one-hundredth pert of the Inhabitants wore coav 
corned In the election of delegates to the first Continental Con g r e s s, 

51. A Serious Address to the Inhabitants of New Torh on the Boston 
Port BUI. New York. 1774. 

80. Strictures on the Prlendlg Address to all Reasonable Americans. New 
York. 1774. 

Ascribed to Chsrles Lee by Thomas, Bist. of Printing, St 848. 
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61. Willett, Marinas. Colonel Marinas WiUett's Narrative. MS. In the pos- 
session of the Mercantile Library Association. Printed in New York 
' During the American Revolution. Bee below, No. 88, 



4. DOCCMBNT8 

•62. Adams, John. Note* on the Debates in the Continental Congress. By 
John Adams. Printed in Works of John Adams and In Ford, Journals, 
See below, Nos. 81, 102. 

63. American Archives: Consisting of a Collection of Authentic Record*, 

State Paget*, Debate*, and Letter* and other Notice* of Public Affair*, 
etc. In six series. By Peter Force. 

The fourth series, consisting of six rolumes, and three volumes of the 
fifth series, are all that were published. Covers the period from 1774- 
1776 inclusive. 

64. Aspinwall Paper*. In Coll. Ma**. Ui*t. 8oc. 4th Series, Vols. 9, 10. 

Farts relating to New York, 9t 441 ft; lOt 489 S. Of Importance for 
the controversy over the Judiciary and the Stamp-Act. 

65. Assembly Journals. Journal of the Vote* and Proceeding* of the General 

Assembly begun April 9, 1691, and ended December 15, 178*. New York, 
1764-1766. 

66. Brookhaven Records. Record* of the Town of Brookhaven, 8uffolh County, 

New Tork. By Authority of the Town. New York. I860. 

67. The Burgher* of New Amsterdam and the Freemen of New York. 1675- 

1866. In New York Hist. Boo. Coll. 1885. 

68. Calendar of Historical Manuscript* relating to the War of the Revolution 

in the Office of the Secretary of State, Albany, New York. Albany. 
Weed, Parsons, and Company, Printers. 1868. 

69. (a) Calendar of Homo Office Paper* of the Reign of George III. rm-TNL 

Edited by James Redlngton. London. 1878. 

(b) The same 1766-1769. London. 1879. 

(c) The same. Edited by Richard Arthur Roberta. London. 1881. 

(d) The same. 1778-1775. London. 1899, ^ 

76. Canadian Archives. Report on the Canadian Archive*. By Douglas 
Brymer. 1886. 

71. A Census of the Elector* and Inhabitant* tn the State of New York. 

Taken in the year 1790, in pursuance of e> law of the said State, in 
the New York Historical Society collection of Broadsides, Vol. I. 

72. The Charter of the City of Albany— 1686, July 2ft. Printed and sold by 

William Bradford, in New York. 1786, 
78. The Charter of the City of New York. New York. 1785. 

74. The Colonial Law of New York from the year 190J to the Revolution. 

Albany. James B. Lyon. State Printer. 1894. 

75. Council Journals. Journals of the Legislative OounoU of the Colony, 1491- 

1779. Albany. 1861. 

76. Dawson, Henry B., Paper* Concerning the Town and Village of Yonker*, 

Westchester County. A Fragment. By Henry B. Dawson. Yonkers, 
New Yorfc 1866. 

77. The Deane Paper*, 1771-1799. In New York Hist. Soe. Coll. 1886-1890. 

78. Drake, Francis 8„ Tea Leave*. Being a Collection of Letter* and Doe* 

umenf* relating to the shipment of Tea to the American Colonic* in 
the year 1779 Mr the Bast India Company, etc By Francis 8. Drake. 
Boston. A. O. Crane. 1884. 

79. East Hsmpton Records. Records of the Town of Boot Hampton, Long 

island, Suffolk County, New York, 1999-1819. Sag Harbor, 1887-1889. 
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80. Fernow, Berth**. Vow York in tho Revolution. Prepared under the di- 

rection of the Board of Regents bj Berthold Pemow. Albenj. 1887. 

81. Ford, Worthmgton C. JommeAs of tho Continental Congress, mt-tm\ 

Edited from the original records is the Library of Contuse, by 
Worthlngton Chsoncej Ford. Wsshtngton. 1804, 

82. Hastings, Hugh. Ecclesiastical Records: State of New Fort. Published 

bj the 8tste under the supenrlslon of Hugh Hastings, 8tate Historian. 
Albany. 1001-1900. 
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Part L London. 1870, The Marquess of Lansdoems M88. 
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(b) . Ninth Report, etc Part III. The Manuscripts of Mrs. Stopfer* 
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Weston Underwood.) 

(d) . Tenth Report, etc Part VI. The Manuscripts of the Marquess of 

Abergavenny, Lord Braye, O. F. Luttrell, Esq. London. 1887. 

(e) . Eleventh Report, etc Pert V. The Manuscripts of the Earl of 

Dartmouth. London. 1887. 

(f) . Fourteenth Report, etc Part X. The Manuscripts of the Bart of 

Dartmouth. VoL II. American Papers. London. 1800. 

(g) . Fifteenth Report, etc Pert VI. The Manuscripts of the Bart of 

Carlisle Preferred at Castle Howard. London. 1807. 
(b). Report on the Manuscripte of the Marquess of Lothian, Preserved 
at BHekUng Hall, Norfolk. London. 1900. 

84. Journal* of the Proceeding* of Congress held at Philadelphia, Sept $, 177|. 

Now York. 1774. 

85. Journal of the Provincial Congress, Provincial Convention, Committee of 

Safety, and Council of Safety of tho State of New York, 2 Vols. Al- 
bany. 1842. 

86. Knight, Erastus C New Fork in the Revolution as Colony and State. 

Supplement. Being a Compilation ... of Documents and 
Records which were discovered by Jsmes A, Roberts. Albany, New 
York. 1901. 

87. Memorial of the Merchants of the dtp of New York to the Knights, Cit- 

izens, and Burgesses in Parliament Assembled, respecting the Stamp- 
Act, April £*, 176*. New York. 1709. 

88. Mercantile Library Papers. JTeic York City during the American Revolu- 

tion, being a Collection of original papers from the Manuscripts in tho 
possession o" the Mercantile Library Association* Prlvstely Printed 
for the Assoclstlon. 1861. 

Taken from the Tomlloson MSB. Edited with an Introduction by 
H. B. Dawson. Contains, among other things, s letter of & Csrtber, 
November 2. 1705. descr'Mng the Stamp Act riots, and the list of 
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There are ten volumes and an index of this series. Three additional 
volumes, uniformly printed with the above, and numbered 12, 18, 14, 
edited by B. Fcrnow, Albany, 1877-1883, are usually Included in the 
series. The outside .title for the entire fourteen volumes Is; Doc- 
uments Relating to the Colonial History of New York. 
98. Poll Lists. A Copy of the PoZ List of the Election for Representatives 
, . for fhe City and County of New York . . . in the year of our 
n V Lord MDOCLXI. (Mew York. 1880). 
94. Same for 1768. 

96. The Records of New Amsterdam from 1659 to 1074 Anno Domini. Edited by 

Berthold Fernow. 7 Vols. New York. 1897. 

98. Report on the Difficulties existing between the Proprietors of certain Lease- 
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96. 8tamp-Act Congress. Authentic Aocount of the Proceedings of the Con* 
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. . . and hit Correspondence foith Distinguished Men of hie 
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No. 30), and Newspapers. Valuable for some letters of Lamb not else- 
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_ 170. Loosing, Benson J. The Life and Times of Philip Schuyler. New York. 
^ 1872. 

Based on un printed material in the possession of descendants of the 
Livingston and Schuyler families. 

171. The Pictorial Field Booh of the Revolution. New York. 1880. 

172. McPherson, David. Annals of Commerce, Manufactures, Fisheries and 

Navigation, etc London. 1806." ~~ 
Based to considerable extent on Anderson. 8ee above No. 186. 
^ 178. Macaulay, James. The Material, Statistical, and Civil History of the 
. State of New Torn. New York and Albany. 1829. 

174. The Magaetine of American History. New York. 1877-1894. 

Particularly valuable for New York. Contains some original docu- 
ments; and many articles and notes of antiquarian Interest. 

175. Onderdonck, Henry. Queens County in Olden Timet, etc. Jamaica, New 

York. 1865. 

Based on local archives, newspapers, and state archives. A chrono- 
logical list of facts and events under exact dates, with references for 
each entry. 

176. Documents and Letters Intended to Illustrate the Revolutionary 

Incidents of Queens County. New York. 1846, 

Based on the printed and manuscript Journals of the Provincial Con- 
gresses, military papers of Richard, Thome and John 8ands, Force's 
American Archives, the Newspapers, and "conversations with aged 
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178. Pasco, W. W. Old New York. A Journal relating to the History and 

Antiquities of New York City. Now York. 1890. 

179. Bicker, James. The Annals of New Town in Queens County, New York. 

New York. 1852. 
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180. Roberts. Ellis H. New York. (American Commonwealth Series.) Bos- 
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181. Ruttenber, E. M. History of the County of Orange: With a History of 
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^182. Ryerson, Egerton. The Loyalists of America and their Times from 1620 

to J8I*. Toronto. 1880. 
- 188. Sabine, Lorenso. Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of the American Rev- 
olution, with an historical note. Boston. 1864. 
^ 184. Scharf, John Thomas. History of Westchester County, tfew York, etc. 
Philadelphia. 1886. 
Consists of a series of careful monographs. See above Nos. 151, 158. 
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188. Scboonmaker, Marl in. The History of Kingston, Now York. • New York. 
1888. 

• A careful work, baaed on local record* and private paper*. 
188. Schuyler, George W. Colonial New York. Philip Behuyler and aft Jam- 
US'. New York. 188ft. 

An admirable genealogical study of the Scbojler family, and of other 
leading New York families. Historical Introduction by the author. 

187. Sedgwick, Theodore, A Memoir of the Life of William Livingston. New 

York. 1888. 

Based on correspondence In the possession of the LMngston family. 
' Prejudiced, and contains Inaccuracies. 

188. 8mlth, Philip H. General History of Duteheee County from mm to MOB 

Published by the author. Pawling, New York. 1877. Of slight Talue, 

189. Smith, Thomas B. V. Political Partiee and their Plaoee of Meeting In 

New York City. New York. 1898. 

190. Sparks, Jared. The Life of Oourerucur Morris, with eeieeiione from hie 

Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papere. Boston. 1881. 
Based on manuscripts at Morrisania and the State Archive*. 

191. Stiles, Henry R. A History of the City of Brooklyn, etc Albany. 188L 

A careful work, based on local records. 

192. Stone, William L. The Life and Timet of Bir William Johnson, Bart. 

Albany. 1885. 

Based on the Johnson Papere at Albany. See above. No. 4. 
198. Thomas, Isaac. The History of Printing in America, with m Biography 
of Printers and an Account of Newspapers'. Printed as Volumes V. 
and VI, of Transactions of the American Antiquarian Society. 

194. Talcott, S. V. Genealogical Notes of New York and New England Fam- 

ilies. Albany. 1888. 

195. Tuckerman, Bayard. Life of Central Philip Schuyler: ms-JSej. New 

York. 1908. 

Based on Schuyler's papers, on the Gates Papers, and on the A rehires 
of the State Department at Washington. 
198. Valentine, Darld T. History of the City of New York. New York. 1858. 

197. Tyler, Moses Colt. The Literary History of the American Revolution im- 

1781 New York and London. 1897. 

198. Van Scbaack, Henry C. The Life of Peter Yon Bchaack, New York. 

184X 

Based on the papers of Van 8cbaack bi possession of the author, not 
accessible elsewhere. Remarkably fair account of the most distinguished 
and probably the ablest of the New York loyalists. Particularly 
YsJuable because Van 8chaack was actlrely Identified with the extra* 
legal moTement until after the outbreak of hostilities. 

199. VUlard, Oswald Garrison. The Early History of Watt Streett JfJS-ITV. 

Half Moon Series. O. P. Putnam's Sons. 
800. Weeden, William B. Economic and Social History of New England: MB- 
Tim. Boston. 1890. 

201. Welse. Arthur Jsme*. The History of the City of Albany. Albany. 1881. 

202. Wilson, James Grsnt The Memorial History of the City of New Fork. 

from its Earliest Settlement to the year 1892. Edited by James Grant 
Wilson. New York. 1892-1898. 

A cooperatlre history. Carefully dona, but lacks bibliographical ap- 
paratus. 

208. Winsor, Justin. Narrative and Critical History of America* Boston and 
New York. 1888-1889. 
Principally useful for bibliography. Cf. «i 88-112, 172-280. 
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Abeel, Osrret, 220. 

Abraham* Anthony. 226. 

Accommodation, the principle of, car- 
ried to an extreme. 24S; gradually 
gircn op. 250l 

Act of Indemnity. 62. 

Adams, John, Tlalta the 8ono of Lib- 
ert*, 47; favors radical pollcj, 222; 
works for Independence, 258; rails at 
New Tort Congress, 272. 

Address, to the People of Great Britain, 
190; to the Inhabitants of Quebec, 
191. 

Addresses of the First Continental Con- 
gress, Importance of the, overestl- 
mated, 150. 

Administration of the Colonies, 0. 

Admiralty Courts, extension of, 177. 

Alarm to tko LegUloturo, An. 8eabuxy's, 
ISO, 

Albany Committee, (Bee Committee). 

Albany County, land gnats In, 8; Hons 
of LCbertp in, 40; In the Stamp Act 
period, 80; repl* to New York letter, 
187; electa delegates to the first 
Cent Cong, but they do not attend, 
140; authorises the New York dele- 
gates fo act, 140; adopts the assocnv 
tion of the first Cent. Cong* 170; 
elects delegates to the Provincial 
ConTentlon, 157; and to the first 
Pror. Cong* 208, 204; appoints a 
new committee, 204; elects delegates 
to Second Pror. Cong* 280; and to 

. the third Pror. Cong., 288. 

Alexander, William, (see Sterling). 

Allegiance, Issue of raised by first Cent. 
Cong., 142; and by the Association, 
158; becomes central fact in history 
of parties from 1774-1770, 155, 184 ; 
raised In first Ptot. Cong* 212; Is 
enforced by first Pror. Cong* 228. 

Allen, Andrew, on continental commit- 
tee sent to New York, 247. 



Alliance with Prance, rumors of a 

treaty of, 222. 
Almon, John, on Bast India Company 

legislation of 1778, 90; his Amoodotm 

of Ohotham, 00, 100. 
Alner, Joseph, defeated as candidate 

for third Ptot. Cong* 257, 258, 
Alsop family, 10. 

Alsop, John, 88; on Committee of In- 
spection, 75; a friend* ox Liberty and 
Trade, 87; on the Committee of 
Twenty-Free, 118; and the Commit* 
tee of Fifty-One, 114; and Deputy 
Chairman of that committee, 117$ 
nominated for the first Cent Cong* 
122; first election Indecisive, 181s 
elected to first Cent. Cong* 185; on 
Committee of Sixty, 108; delegate to 
Provincial Convention. 185, 180; and 
to second Coat Cong* 102; oa Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, 107; dels- 
gate to Assembly In 1770, 242; and 
to third Pror. Cong* 257, 258$ 
chairman of Committee on Intestine 
Enemies, 208; resigns from Cent. 
Cong. July 10, 1770, 274. 

Amorioan QutrUt, the, 100. 

Anthony, John, on Committee of Sixty, 
108. 

, Theophtlus, on Committee of VhV 

teen, 182; on Committee of Mechan- 
ics, 185; on Committee of Sixty, 
108; and of One Hundred, 107. 

Apportionment In tne second Pror. 
Cong* 227. 

Appropriations, how made In the 18th 
Century, 0, 7. 

Aristocracy, colonial, 8, 11, 12; con- 
trol of Dominations by, 14; affected 
by frontier conditions, 10. 

Armenia, Datchess County, chooses 
delegate to Prorlnclal Conventlca* 
180. 
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Anns and Ammunition, how secured, 
217, 251, 265. 

Army, British, punishment of enlist- 
ments in, 215. 

, continental, used to suppress 

loysllsts, 244; chief obstacle to pol- 
icy of accommodation, 245; disputes 
of, with second Pror. Cong., 247 ff; 
supreme loyalists, 264 r 265, — — and 
Nary, rules for, established by sec- 
ond Cent. Cong., 221. 

Asia royal ship, source of difficulty, 218 ; 
provisioned by Pror. Cong., 225; fur- 
nishes arms to loyalists of Queen's 
County, 238. 

Aspmwall, John, of the Committee of 
Twenty-Fire, 118. 

Assembly of New York, relations of, 
with the governors, 5 ff; not a pop- 
ular Institution strictly, 18; effect 
of its opposition to governors on the 
unfranchised classes, 17; approves 
resolutions of 8tsmp Act Congress, 
40; opposes Stamp Act riots, 40; 
compensates sufferers from riots, 53; 
passes provision bill, 1766, 54; con- 
duct of In 1767, 57; Is dissolved, 
1768, 59; opening address of, pleases 
governor, 63; change of attitude, De- 
cember, 1768, 64; Seasons for the 
change, 65 ff; attitude towards cur- 
rency Act of Grenvllle, 70; radicals 
control, 74; significance of resolu- 
tions of, In December, 1768, 74; Is 
dissolved, Jsn. 1769, 74; altitude of 
new assembly, 77; passes currency 
bill and provision bills, 95, 96; ap- 
points committee of > correspondence, 
1774, 108; Is said not to have au- 
thority to appoint continental dele- 
gates, 120; loyalists rely on, 161; 
becomes center of Interest m Jan 
nary. 1775, and refuses to appoint 
delegates to second Continental Con- 
gress. 174; conservative resolutions 
In, defeated, 176; disapproves of ex 
tra-legal movement, but not able to 
Ignore It, 176, 177; petitions the 
English government, 177; English 
government pleased with, 178; pro- 
rogued, 199; petitions of. Ignored by 
English government, 222; loyalists 
hope to make use of, in 1778, 239; 
attitude of second Prov, Cong, 
towards, 240; call for new election 
for, 241; elections for, held, 242; 



thirty deputies of, appear m New 
York, February, 1776, 242; final dis- 
solution of, 243, 250. 
Association, the, of 1765, formed by 
merchants, 30; enforced, 86. 
— , — , of 1767, .formed by Boston 
merchants, 58, 61. 

— , — , of 1768, formed by New York 
merchants, 61; creates a monopoly, 
62; revised in August, 63; weakness 
of, revealed, 63; not certain when It 
•began to be enforced, 75, 76; raises ' 
Issue of smuggling vs. monopoly, 76; 
Assembly thanks merchants for,* 77; 
lack of specie helps to enforce, 79; 
modified In 1770, 83 ff; how far 
observed in New York, 84 ; and In 
Boston, 85 ; reasons for modification 
of, 85; New York merchants re- 
fuse to continue, 87; attitude of 
other colonies towards, 89; Sons of 
Liberty Insist on maintaining, 89; 
measures taken to modify, 00; at- 
tempt to secure intercolonial agree- 
ment, 91; New York merchants per- 
sist In determination to modify, 92; 
and finally succeed, 93 ;- Philadelphia 
and Boston follow the lead of New 
York In modifying, 98. . 
— * — , of 1770, terms of, 93; 
threatened by Importation of tea by 
East In&Ia Company, 103; non-con- 
sumption agreements will not secure 
the enforcement of, 104. 

of the 8ons of Liberty, the, ot 

1773, formed to prevent the landing 
of the tea, 105, 106; sent to other 
colonies, 107; vaguely worded to con- 
ciliate conservatives, 107; conserva- 
tive and radical Interpretation of, 
107, 10S; enforced In New York, 109. 

of the first Continental Congress, 

the, originates In Boston after th% 
Boston Port Act, 117; New York 
Committee's reply, 118, 119; radicals 
In New York In favor of, 123; be- 
comes the Issue In election of dele- 
gates to congress, 129-137; and the 
vital Issue In the first Cent. Cong., 
143-149; signed by those who op- 
posed It, 150; provisions of, 151; 
Importance of, for party develop- 
ment, 152; loyalist Interpretation ot, 
159: supported by radicals, 161; ef- 
fect on smugglers, 162; disliked by 
merchants and farmers, 163; com 
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mlttees to enforce, 165; rigidly en- 
forced In Ntw Tork by Committee of 
Sixty, 168, 160; attitude of rand 
counties on. 1T0; In Ulster and 
Dutchess counties, 171; In Queen's 
County, 172; In Westchester. Orange* 
Kings, Richmond, Charlotte, Comber- 
lend, and Gloucester counties, 178; 
attitude of the Assembly towards, 
176; enforced by Committee of One 
Hundred, 200; and by first Ptot. 
Cong., 216; economic effect of, 228; 
helps to bring on the Declaration of 
Independence, 229;, 253; modification 
of, to secure arms, 251; failure of 
the policy expressed by, 254. 

the, of April 29. 1775. prepared 

by Jay, Duane, and Tan Schaack. 
106: purpose of, 107; offered to all 
Inhabitants except Colden, 200; 
signers end non-signers, 107, 205, 
215, 245; coercion not used at first, 
213; signed by 100 members of first 
Proe. Cong* 215; enforced on non- 
signers, 216; question of disarming 
non-signers, 224; members of first 
Ptot. Cong, who refused to sign not 
returned to second ProT. Cong* 233; 
non-signers not excluded from the 
polls, 252. 

. to defend the colonies by force 

of arms, the, 251; conflicts with the 
mllltla law, 262. 
Asycough, Captain, asked to protect 

East India Company tea, 105. 
Attendance, problem of, m the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, 198; in the 
first Ptot. Cong., 208; In the third 
Ptot. Cong* 260, 261. (Bee Quorum). 
Authority, . question of, in first Cont. 
Cong* 143, 144; In forming a new 
state gorernment, 268. 
ATowdson, right of, 10. 

Bache, Theophylact, charter member 
of Chamber of Commerce, 60; on 
Committee of Inspection, 75; Friend 
of 'JAberty and Trade, 87; on the 
Committee of Twenty-Fire, 118; and 
the Fifty-One, 114; motion of, to 
elect delegates to Cont. Cong* 121. 

Bsllot. the, Importsnce of the question 
of the use of, 119, 120; delegates to 
the first Cont. Cong, elected by, 184 ; 
not used In elections for second Pror. 
Cong., 227. (Bee Suffrage.) 



Bancker, Adrian, delegate to second 
Pror. Cong* 288; but not* returned 
to the third Pror. Cong* 260. 
, Brest, on Committee of One Hun- 
dred, 198; delegate to second Prow. 
Cong* 282; and to the third, 25T. 
258. 

Bancroft. George, 115, lit. 
Bardln's Tarern, 86, 128, 162. 
Barker. James, 280. 
Barkly, Gilbert, adrlses East India Oa. 

on American tea trade, 100, 108. 
Bartow, Theodoslns, 190. 
Bssset, Francis, on Committee of Sixty, 

168; and the One Hundred, 197. 
Battery, the, 224, 226b 
bayard Estate, the, 9, 
Bsyard, William, 27; on Committee of 

Fifty-One, 114. 
Bsylle, Jacob, refuses too Association 

of April 29. .1775, 216. 
Bedford, Westchester Chanty, 140. 
Bedlow, William, on Committee of One 

Hundred In place of Fotllott* 198. 
Beektnan Estate, the, 9. 

, Darld, on the Committee of uno 

Hundred, 198. 
, George, on Committee of Twenty- 
Fire, 118; and the Fifty-One, 114. 

, James, friend of Liberty and 

Trade, 87; on the Committee of One 
Hundred, 198; delegate to nrst Prow. 
Cong.. 206; an actlre member of tan 
Congress, 209; delegate to third 
Pror. Cong* 257, 258. 
Benson, Robert, on Committee of 8lxty, 

168; and the One Hundred, 197. 
Berrien, John, on Committee of 8lxty, 

168; and the One Hundred, 197. 
Betrayed IhhaWanU, to the, hand MB. 
80; reward for author of, 81; Has 
Dougali arrested aa tae author of* 
81. 

Bibliography, 277. 

Bicker, Victor, on Commutes of 8lxty, 
168. 

Blllopp. Christopher, on Assembly Com- 
mittee on GHersnces, 177. 
Blackburn, John, adrlses East India 

Co. on tea trade, 102. 
Blsckwell, Jacob, delegate to Prormdal 

Coneentlon, 190, 191. 
Blake, Jonathan. Chairman Mechanics 

Committee, 120. • 
Bleecher, Anthony L* on Committee of 
One Hundred, 228. 
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, J. J. f candidate for second Prov. 

Conf, 230. 

Board of Trade, 58. 

Boerum, 8lmoo, on Assembly Commit- 
tee of Correspondence, 177; delegaU 
to flnt Cont. Cong., 140; and to the 
second, 102. 

Bogart, Henry, on Albanj Committee, 
oppose* ProTlndal Convention, 188. 

v Nicholas, on committee of One 

Hundred, 196. 

Bolton and Bigot's Tavern, 60. 

Bombardment of Mew York, fear of af- 
fects conduct of first Prov. Cong., 
225, 226. 

Booth, Benjamin, on Committee of 
Fifty-One, 114. 

Boston, asks New York to adopt ab- 
solute non -Intercourse, 117; effect of 
events at, on first Cont. Cong., 145; 
merchants of, on association of 1768, 
91. 

Port Act, arrives at New York 

May 12, 1774, 112. (8ee Coercive 
Acts.) 

Boycott (See Association.) 

Brasher, Abram, on Committee of Fifty- 
One, 114; resigns, 127 J on Mechan- 
ics Committee, 185; on the 81xty, 
168; delegate to Provincial Conven- 
tion, 185, 186; on Committee of One 
Hundred, 197; delegate to first Prov. 
Cong., 206; active In Cong* 209; 
on Committee of Safety of first Prov. 
Cong., 211; and of the second, 234; 
delegate to third Prov. Con*., 207, 
258. 

Brattle, James, servant of Duane, acts 
as spy for Tryon, 248. 

Breasted, Andrew, on Committee of 
One Hundred, 226. 

Brewster, Samuel, on Committee of 
Safety, second Prov. Cong., 284. 

Brlnkerhoff, Abraham, on Assembly 
Committee on Grievances, 177.; on 
Committee of One Hundred, 198. 

British Plantations, goods from, ex- 
cluded by the Association, 152. 

»h*ps, supplied by first Prov. 

Cong., 248. 

Brookhaven, elects delegates to first 
Prov. Cong., 200. 

Brooklyn, electe delegate to first Prov. 
Cong., 204. 

Broome, John, on Committee of In- 
spection, 70 ; and of the Twenty-Five. 



113; and of tbe Fifty-One, 114; re- 
signs from the Fifty-One, 127; om 
the Committee of One Hundred, 197 s 
delegate to third Prov. Cong* 25i, 
258; on Committee on New Govern- 
ment, 268. 

, Samuel, on Committee of One 

Hundred, 198. 

B rower, Jeremiah, on Committee of One 
Hundred, 226. 

Browne, George, on the Committee of 
Twenty-Five, 118; and the Fifty- 
One, 114. 

Brush, Thomas, 46. 

, Crean, loyalist leader in As- 
sembly, 176, 177. 

Buchanan, Thomas, on the Committee 

- of One Hundred, 198. 

Bull, Joseph, on Committee of Inspec- 
tion, 75; and on the Twenty-Five, 
113; and the Fifty-One, 114; ana 
the Sixty, 168; and the One Hun- 
dred, 197. 

Burke, Edmund, opposes North's Resolu- 
tion, 220;' prea* for conciliation, 250. 

Burling, Lancaster, on Committee of 
Sixty, 168; and the One Hundred, 
197. 

Burnet, William, governor, 7. 
Business stagnation, 79. 
Byvant, Petrua, on Committee of One 
Hundred, 196. 

Campbell, Archibald, rarely attends 

first Prov. Cong., 200; refuses to 

sign the Association, 210. 
Caucuses, street corner, 180. 
Certificates, required of strangers, 244; 

given to Innocent persons, 268, 264. 
Chamber of Commerce, founded 1768, 

60; reasons for founding the, 71. 
Chambers, Captain, of the ship London* 

brings tea to New York, 109; his 

tea Is destroyed, 110. 
Chandler, Thomas B., an Episcopal 

clergyman, 158; probable author of 

A Friendly Address, 159. 
Chatham, William Pitt, Earl of . 54, 55. 
Charlotte, Dutchess County, refuses to 

send delegates to Provincial Conven- 
tion, 189. 

Charlotte County, no action In, on Pro- 
vincial Convention, 191; elects dele- 
gates to first Prov. Cong., 205: who 
appear May 24, 208; signers of the 
Association in, 215; Is urged to send 
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delegates to second Prov. Cong* 254 ; 
but falla to do 288; elects dels- 
gates to third Prov. Cong* 289. 

CU liens, voluntary companies of, help 
enforce the association, 200. 

Cltj Hall, the, stamps deposited In, 
84. 

CItU War, begins In New York, 202. 

Clarke, George, fOTemor, 7. 

Clarke, Jeremiah, on Committee of 

Safety of second Ptot. Cong* 284; 

not re tamed to third Ptot. Con*. 

260. 

Clarkaon, David, on Committee of One 
Hundred, 108; delegate to first Ptot. 
Cong., 206; gives secnrltj for money 
advanced to congress, 217. 

Clergy, the, oppose lawyers, 60; give 
clear presentation of loyalist posi- 
tion, 168; hops for conciliation 
from Coot. Cong. 160. 

Clinton, Charles, refuses the Associa- 
tion, 215; not returned to second 
Prov. Cong* 288. 

, George, Governor, 7, 12. 

, , of Ulster County, Member 

of Assembly, 177; delegate to sec- 
ond Cont Cong., 102; candidate a 
second time, 260. 

, 81r Henry, In New York harbor, 

248. 

Clapper, Cornelius, on Committee of 
One Hundred, 108; delegate to sec- 
ond Prov. Cong., 282; but does not 
attend, 282. 

, Peter, on Committee of One Hun- 
dred, 226. 

Coercive Acts, revive issue of non-In- 
tercourse, 111; and open way for 
realisation of conservative policy, 
112. (See Boston Port Act.) 

Coffee House, 115. 

Colden, Csdwallader, 20; burned in ef- 
figy, 81; agrees to place stamps on 
man-of-war, 82; action In Stamp 
Act troubles, 88, 84; never com- 
pensated for his losses, 53; succeeds 
Moore in the government, 77; vio- 
lates his Instructions, 78; supporteo 
by conservative classes, 82; forced 
to give up part of his salary, 05; 
conduct In the tea episode, 104; 
says tea was destroyed quietly, 110; 
fesrs radical Influence In the coun- 
ties, 136; encouraged by Indifference 
of counties, 130; favors Galloway's 



Plan, 140; thinks association will 
not be kept, 168; but admits that It 
has been, 160; Is uncertain as to As 
assembly, 174; assumes government 
In absence of Try on, 103; exempted 
from the association of April 28, 
200; retires to Long Island, 218. 

, Jr., Cadwallader, opposes Pro- 
vincial Convention, 180. 

, David, 42. 

Cblvllle, Captain, of the ship Vanes* 

Commissioners of the Customs, the, law 
establishing, 56; unpopularity of, 57, 
58. 

, the, appointed to negotiate wltk 

the colonies, 250; not expected to 
accomplish anything; 258. 

Committee of the Association of the 
Bona of Liberty. 1778, 106; will not 
permit Captain Lockyear to enter 
Customs House, 108; examines Cap- 
tain Chambers, 100. 

of the second Continental Con- 
gress, sent to New York, 246. 

of Correspondence, on the 8tamp 

Act, 26, 27. 30; of the Sons of L*. 
ertf, 45; appointed by the Assembly, 
64, 177. 

of Fifteen, the, appoint** to ef- 
fect a compromise In election of dele- 
gates to first Cont Cong* 132; con- 
servative members refuse to act, 182; 
proposals of, 138. 

of Fifty, the, replaces the One 

Hundred, 236; nominates ticket for 
third Prov. Cong., 257. 

of Fifty-One, the, nominated, 114; 

elected May 10, 1774, 110; composi- 
tion of, 116; organisation of, 118; 
suggests a Continental Congress, 118, 
110: refuses to recognise Committe* 
of Mechanics, 121; plan of, for elec- 
tion of delegates to first Cont Cong% 
124, 125? forced to recognise Com- 
mittee of Mechanics, 126; disavows 
radical meeting In the fields, 126, 
127; authority of, denied, 127; radi- 
cal members resign from, 128; at- 
tempt of, to assume character of 
government falls. 128, 120; resolu- 
tions of, strengthened, 120, 188 , 
candidates of, supported by the mo- 
cha nice, 184; and are elected, 185; 
seeks aupport In rural counties, 186; 
circular letter sent to counties, 187; 
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replies from counties are disappoint- 
ing, 137, 138; second letter to coun- 
ties, 139; letter Is Ignored by six 
coon ties, 141 ; inquires into unau- 
thorised meetings, 162, 163; reason* 
of, for supporting the association, 164 ; 
takes steps to enforce association, 
165; to be dissolved, 166; twenty- 
nine members of, elected to commit- 
tee of Sixty, 167, 168. 
to promote frugality and Indus- 
try, 71. 

— : — of Inspection, the, appointed 
March, 1769, 75; resigns and Is re- 
elected, 00; takes steps to modify 
the association of 1768, 90, 91, b2; 
declares for modified non-Importa- 
tion, 93; association of first Cont. 
Cong., provides for Committee of in- 
spection. (See Committee of Sixty.) 

on Intestine Enemies, the, report 

Of, 268. 

on Loyalists, the, proceedings of, 

264. 

of Mechanics, Successors of Sons 

of Liberty, 120; confirms election of 
the Klfty-one, 120; but claims co- 
ordinate authority with It, 121 ; nomi- 
nates candidates for first Cont. Cong., 
123 ; plan of, fpr election of delegates 
to Cont Cong., 125; secures recog- 
nition from the Filty-one, 126, 128; 
demands pledge of conservative candi- 
dates, 134 ; is satisfied with an evasive 
reply, 185; shares In nomination ot 
committee of Sixty, 160; helps to en- 
force the Association, 165; part taken 
by. In destruction of Loudon's pamph- 
lets, 252; attitude of, on election of 
delegates for third Prov. Cong., 256; 
candidates of, for third Prov. Cong, 
257; urges Prov. Cong., to declare 
independence, 266; jealous of In- 
fluence of Jay and Duane, 267; fears 
"oligarchical** tendencies, 270. 

. — — on stste government, the, ap- 
pointed. 267: report of, 268; report 
criticised, 269. 

of Observation, the, appointed to 

wstch tea ships. 109. j 

of One Hundred, the, proposed by 

the Sixty, 194; a ticket for, proposed 
by the Sisty, 195; election of, 197; 
composition of, 197, 198; dominated 
by moderate radicals, 199; assumes 
powers of a government* 200; en- 



forces association, 200; authority of, 
transferred to first Prov. Cong., 201; 
assembled by Try on to settle difficulty 
with king's ships, 226; members ot, 
leave the city, 226; nominates candi- 
dates for second Prov. Cong., 231; 
opposition to the candidates of, 232; 
quorum of. Is reduced to twenty-one, 
235; members of, fined for non- at- 
tendance, 236; Is replaced by new 
committee of fifty, 236. 

on Rights and Grievances, the, 

appointed by first Cont. Cong., 144; 
appointed by the assembly, 177. 

of Safety, the, appointed by first 

Prov. Cong., 211; appointed by the 
second Prov. Cong., 234; significance 
of, 211, 235; is alarmed at prospect 
of new assembly, 241, 242 ; no need 
of, in the third Prov. Cong., 260 ; but 
resorted to by the fourth Prov. Cong* 
276. 

-i — of Sixty, the, elected as a com- 
mittee of Inspection to enforce the as- 
sociation of first Cont. Cong., 165- 
167; election of, a victory for the 
radicals, 167; composition of, 167; 
enforces the association, 169; takes 
steps to elect delegates to second 
Cont Cong., 178, 179; reasons ot 
for desiring a Provincial Convention* 
180; skillful management of the elec- 
tion by, 180-185; nominates a ticket 
for the Provincial Convention, 185; 
which is elected, 186; letter of, to the 
rural counties, 186 ff.; takes steps 
for election of new committee and for 
calling a Prov. Cong* 194, 195; can- 
didates of, elected, 197; letter of, to 
the counties calling a Prov. Cong.. 
201. 

of Twenty -Five, the, nominated by 

merchants and mechanics, 112; Is 
composed of both factions, 113; Is 
presented by radicals at meeting of 
•May 14, 114; twenty-four members 
of, elected to the Fifty-One, 114, 116. 

Committees, County, recommended to 
be appointed, 137; appointed by 
minorities, 138; extension of the sys- 
tem of, 201 ; assume administrative 
functions under the Prov. Cong* 202; 
ordered to be formed by the Prov. 
Cong., 212; ask instructions on loyal- 
ists, 228; act as courts for trial of 
loyalists, 224; urged to elect proper 
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men to assembly, 241; regulate elec- 
tions for the third Pro*. Cong., 258; 
given Jurisdiction over loyalists, 263 ; 
sctlve in suppressing loyalists, 264; 
the Albany, 170, 187, 204, 280, 2S1 ; 
the Charlotte, 250; tht Mow York, 
<8«e fioa* •/ Liberty, Fifty-One, Om 
Hundred, 8lxty.) ; the Suffolk, 170; 
tho Ulster, 171 ; the Westchester, 208. 
Com mow Sense, pamphlet, 281, 254. 
Compensation for property destroyed In 

stamp act riots, 88. 
Conciliation. Lord North's Resolution 
on, 100, 213, 214, 215, 220, 221 ; plan 
for loyalist, 231; little hope of, 228; 
failure of* creates new party align- 
ments, 250, 251, 256. 
Confiscation of property, as a means of 
enforcing the Association, 154; used 
against the loyalists, 222, 224; bear- 
ing of, on Independence, 255, 250. 
(See Taxation.) 
Congrest Canvosted, the, pamphlet, 150. 
— Continental, first suggested by 
New York Committee, 118; agreed 
to by Massachusetts, 110; election lor 
at New York, 122 ff.; assembles Sep- 
tember 5, 1771, 142 ; question of juris- 
diction, 143 ; committee on grievances 
appointed, 144; effect of events at 
Boston on. 143. and of letters from 
England, 146; delegates turn to prac- 
tical questions, 147; Suffolk Resolu- 
tions adopted, 148 ; opposition not al- 
lowed to appear on minutes, 148; 
resolutions on non-Importation, 140; 
Galloway's Plan, 140, 150; dis- 
solved October -26, 150; measures 
of. not conservative, 150, 151; the 
association creates a government, 154 ; 
and founds the party of loyalists, 
158, 150, i60; represents a small 
minority only. 160; action In Ulster 
County on the Assoclstlon, 171; 
action of New York Assembly on As- 
sociation, 174, 176. 

, , second, delegates elected to, 

173. 174 ff. ; assembly refuses to ap- 
point delegates to, 176, 176; pro- 
posals of the Sixty for election of 
delegates to, 180; Conservative plan, 
181 ; supported by Association of 
April 20, 106 ; relation of Prov. Cong., 
to, 212 ff. ; misrepresentation of, pun- 
ished by first Prov. long., 216; re- 
jects North's Resolution, 221; prs- 



pares for war, 221 ; policy of radicals 
In, 222; rumor of Independence being 
discussed ' In, 222 ; orders arrest of 
dangerous persons, 225; appealed to 
to suppress loyalists In Queens 
County, 238; takes measures to ds> 
arm loyalists of Queens and Rich- 
mond Counties, 244. 245; commtttss 
of. sent to New York, 247; recom- 
mends disarming of non-assoclators, 
251; tables address disavowing In- 
dependence, 253; authorises new 
state governments, 265; Independents 
moved in, by R. HL Lee, 271. 

, merchants, pr o posed to be hsM 

at Norwich, 01. 

, Provincial, first, opposed by loy- 
alists and conservatives, 170; 181; 
proposed by Committee of 81xty, 104; 
Canaldate for, proposed by the Sixty, 
105; and elected, 107; assumes gov- 
ernmental powers, 201 ; delegates dee- 
ted by every county, 201; absence of 
loyalist opposition In the elections of, 
205; Analysis of membership of, 206; 
quorum and method of voting in, 20T, 
208; two groups of loyalists In, 206; 
question of attendance, 200, 410; 
Committee of Safety appointed, 210^ 
211 ; Cautious In assuming powers of 
government, 212; question of al- 
legiance, 212; offers the association, 
213; committee on conciliation, 214; 
delegates to, sign association, 215; 
enforces assoclstlon, 216; military 
preparations made by, 216, 217; ef- 
forts of, to raise money, 217, 218; 
provide* escort for Tryon and for 
Washington, 218; provisions tike 
British ships, 210; forced to adopt 
more radical measures, 220, 228; 
Ignores North's Resolution, 221; ace? 
as a court to try loyalists, 224; rela- 
tion with agents of British govern- 
ment, 224'; cannot obey orders of 
Cent Cong* 225, 226; proceeds with- 
out a quorum, 226 ; rules for new elec- 
tion reported, 227 ; dissolution of, 227. 

. i second, election for, hi 

midst of loyalist reaction, 228; or- 
ganised December 6, 234; loses pres- 
tige, 228: analysis of membership of, 
282, 238; quorum dlOculty In, 288, 
284; pressure on counties to secure 
representation, 236; resolutions on 
state of Queens and Richmond coon- 
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ties, 238; action on North's Resolu- 
tion, 239 ; fears effect of calling new 
Assembly, 240; anomolons situation 
of, 243; measures on loyalists, 244; 
makes no' effort to protect Hiring- 
ton, 246; attitude towards the Conti- 
nental Army, 246 ff.; disputes an- 
thortty of Cont Con*, 247; objects 
to Imposing test on loyalists, 249; 
orders intercourse with British ships 
to cease, 250; refuses to consider 
petition of Samuel Loudon, 252; end 
of, 252. 

, , third, new issues raised m 

election of, 256; election of delegates 
to, 257 ff. ; analysis of membership 
of, 200 ; rules of voting changed, 261 ; 
question of attendance, 261; two 
principal problems confront; 2t>x; 
suppression of loyalists, 263; ques- 
tion of Independence and new govern- 
ment, 265 ff.; reply to Committee of 
Mechanics on Independence, 270; 
reply to continental delegates on 
question of Independence, 271; Wash- 
ington and Adams dissatisfied with 
conduct of, 272; no good reason for 
not authorising delegates to rote for 
Independence, 273; adjourns to White 
Plains, 273. 

> , fourth, declares Independ- 
ence, July 9, 273 ; election of delegates 
- to, 274 ; forms new government, 275 ; 
represents the people only nominally, 
276. 

of the Son* of IAberti, proposed to 

be held, 48. 

* , 8tamp Act, the, 27. 

Conklln, Cornelius, 46. 

Connecticut, 8ons of Liberty in, 47. 

Conscription, not resorted to by first 

Prov. Cong., 217 ; bearing of, on In 

dependence, 255. 
Conservative Party, (see Party.) 
Consignees of East India Company's tea, 

appointed, 102; refuse to accept the 

tea,- 106. 

Conspiracy to capture Washington, 265. 
Constitutional convention, proposed by 

Morris to form state government, 267. 
Continental Congress, (see Congress, 

Continental.) 

Army, (See Army.) 

Convention, Provincial, proposal of, fo» 

election of delegates to first Cent 

Cong., 121, 132, 133, 133; proposal 



renewed, for second Cont Cong., 179; 
reasons of Committee of Sixty for 
desiring, 180; opposed by conserva- 
tives, 181 ; candidates nominated by 
Committee ot Sixty, 185 ; and elected; 
185, 186; elections for, in the rural 
counties, 188-190; elects delegates to 
second Cont. Cong, 191, 192; dis- 
solved, 193. 

Cooper, Miles, 158» 159. 

Cornwall, Orange County, elects dele- 
gates to Prov. Convention, 188, and 
to the first Prov. Cong, 203. 

Corporation of New xork, takes charge 
of the stamps, 34 ; addresses Governot 
Tryon, 218; assembled by Tryon to 
settle difficulty wUa British ships, 
224. 

Correspondence, right of, asserted, 64; 
Massachusetts letter on, 75. 

, Committees of, (see Committee of 

Correspondence.) 

Cbrtelyou, Aaron, member of first Prov. 
Cong, 207; and of the third Prov. 
Cong, 260. 

Council of New York, the, attitude to- 
wards non-importation agreement of 
1768, 61 ; statement on North's Reso- 
lution, 199; exercises functions only 
nominally, 243; forbidden to go on 

~~ board the Ducheat of Gordon, 260. 

Counties, rural, political apathy In, 14; 
election of delegates to first Cont. 
Cong, In. 136 ff. ; delegates elected by 
minority In, 139; authorize New York 
delegates to act, 140 ; six of, take no 
part Hi ; Association of first Cont 
Cong, circulated in, 169, 170, 171; 
circular letter of Committee of Sixty 
to, 186 : election of delegates to Prov. 
Convention to, 187; election of dele- 
gates to first Prov. Cong, 201-205; 
quorum of delegations from, to first 
Prov. Cong., 207, 208; the associa- 
tion of April 29, in, 215 ; election 
of delegates to second Prov. Cong. In, 
229 ff, ; election of delegates to As- 
sembly !n, 242; authorized to disarm 
non-associators, 251; elections for 
third Pro*. Cong, in, 257 ff. 

County Committees, (see Committees, 
County.) 

Courts-leet and baron. 10. 

Court party, (see Party.) 

Couper, Captain, brings Boston Port 
Act to New York, 112. 
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Credentials, two seta of, for Ulster delt- 

gates to third Pro*. Cong., 208. 
Crown, (scs English Government) 
Cruger family, 10. 
, Henry, 38. 

. John, 19, 27 ; Mayor of New York, 

32; assured by Colden that stamps 
would not be distributed, 33; gives 
receipt for the stamps, 34; leader ot 
court party, 49; leader of conserve- 
tires In stamp act period* 50; charter 
members of Chsmber of Commerce, 
00: Friend of Liberty and Trade, 87; 
member of assembly committee of cor- 
espondence, 177; arrest ordered, 284. 

, John Henry, on Committee ot 

Inspection, 75; Friend of Liberty and 
Trade, 87; arrest ordered, 284. 

Cumberland County, appoints a 
mlttee, 137, 138; takes no action on 
Provincial Convention, 191; elects 
delegates to first Pre*. Cong* 204; 
delegates appear In Congress, Juno 
22, 208; signers of Association in, 
215; urged to send delegates to 
end Prov. Cong., 234 ; elects delegates, 
237; elects delegates to third Pros. 
Cong* 258; but they attend rarely, 
258. 

Currency Act, passed In 1784, 25; 1m 
portance of. In New York, 62, 86, 
88, 87, 71 ; provisions ot 09 ; un- 
necessary In New York, 70; relation 
ot to trouble over Mutiny Act, 71; 
creates riots, 78; sssembly seeks re- 
lief from, 77, 78, 79; assembly per- 
mitted to issue paper currency, 88, 
95. 

Curtenlus, Peter T* on Committee of 
Inspection, 75; and on the Twenty 
Five, 113; and the Fifty-One, 114; 
and the Sixty, 188 ; and the One Hun* 
drcd, 197. 

Customs House, dosed, 198b 

Cuyler, Jscob, member of committee on 
new government 288. 

Cnyper. Thenius, not returned to third 
Prov. Cong., 280. 

Dartmouth, earl of, thunderstruck by 
Suffolk Resolutions, 148; thinks Con- 
gress will not back up Its resolutions, 
147: favors some such plan as that 
of Galloway, 149; approves action of 
New York Assembly, 178. 

Davis. Captain, brings stamps to New 
York, 29. 



Dayton, Davie* member of flr*t Prow. 
Cong., but rarely attends, 2u9 ; ami 
Is not returned to the second 2*rc*r. 
Cong, 233. 

Debtors, law for the relief of im- 
prisoned, 79; favor independence, 
255. 

Declaratory Act 53. 

Defense, of the Empire, plan of 8 ret 
Prov. Cong, for colonial assistance 
In, 214; Colony put In state ot by 
first Prov. Cong., 218; question ot 
settled, 248; of th« dty. 249. 

De Lancey faction, the, 18, 19. 

family, 9. 

, James, LL Governor, leader of 

court party, 12. 

, James, Captain, 49; conservattvsj 

In 8tamp Act troubles, 38; attltudsj 
on right of correspondence, 74 s 
charged by MacDougall with formm* 
coalition with Colden, 80; attitude to- 
wards Mutiny Act 90 ; on if— — 
committees, 177. 

, John, on Committee of Fifty-One* 

114; on the Sixty, 188; on the On* 
Hundred, 197; delegate to first Pro*. 
Cong., 208; active member, 206; 
Joins with the loyalists, 222; not re- 
turned to second Prov. Cong* 281. 

, Oliver, friend of Liberty and 

Trade, 87; arrest ordered, 284, 

, Peter, 42. 

Delaware, Hons of Mbertp in, 47. 

Delegates, to first C% <t Cong* 135, 188, 
141 ; to second Cent. Cong* 238, 270, 
271, 273; to first Prov. Cong* 201* 
228; to second Prov. Cong* 284, 280; 
to fourth Prov. Cong* 278. <8e* 
Con gr ess.) 

Democratic Ideal, growth ot In 18th 
Century, 18. 

Denning, William, on Committee ef 
81xty, 188; and the One Hundred, 
197; delegate to second Prov. Cong* 
232 ; and to the third, 257. 258, 

Denn'm, Patrick, on Committee of One 
Hundred, 228. 

De Peyster family, 9, 18. 

, Abram W* on Committee of One 

Hundred, 228. 

Deputies, (see Delegates, Congress.) 

Desbrosses, Ellas, charter member of 
Chamber of Commerce, 80; on tins 
Committee of Fifty-One, 114. 

, James, on Committee of 1 

75; and the One Hundred, 198. 
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De Witt, Andrew, member of second 
Ptot. Cong, but not returned to the 
third, 260. 
Dickinson, John, (tee Farmer^ Letters.) 
Directors of the Esst India Co* (see 

East India Cb.) 
Dissenters, 60. 
Doran's Tavern, 182. 
Doufflead, the, articles satirising Mac- 

Dougall, 82. 
Drake, Joseph, of the second Pror. 

Cong., not returned to third, 260. 
Duane, James, in Stamp Act troubles, 
32; on the Committee of Fifty -One, 
114; an error to call him a loyalist, 
116; on committee to prepare rules 
for the Fifty-One, 117 ; nominated by 
radicals and conservatives for first 
Cent. Cong., 122; db Committee of 
Fifteen, 132; delegate to first Cent. 
Cong., 135; favors Galloway's Plan, 
and opposes non-Intercourse but signs 
the association, 143, 160; asserts right 
of Parliament to regulate trade, 148; 
protests sgalnst certain resolutions of 
congress, 148; reasons for signing 
the Association, 164 ; on Committee of 
Sixty, 168; .delegate to the Provincial 
Convention, 185, 186; and to the sec- 
ond Cent. Cong* 192; Joint author of 
the association of April 20, 106; on 
Committee of One Hundred, 107; 
mores property out of city, 226; 
James Brattle, Servant of, acts as 
spy for Try on, 243; delegate to the 
third Pror. Cong* 258; opinion on 
the meaning of the election for the 
third Pror. Cong* 260; opinion on 
formation of New Government, 266. 

Dn Bols, Peter, opposes Provincial Con- 
vention, % 180. 

, Walter, opposes Provlnclsl Con- 
vention, 180. 

Duchess o/ Gordon, ship. Try on re- 
moves to, 225; council prohibited 
from visiting, 248. (See British 
Ships ; Congress. Provincial.) 

Duer, William, protests against election 
returns from Charlotte County, 250. 

Dnmont, Egbert, on Committee of Safety 
of first Prov. Cong* 211; not re- 
turned to second Prov. Cong* 238. 

Dnnscomb. Daniel, friend of Liberty and 
Trade, 87; chairman of Committee of 
Mechanics. 108; on the One Hundred, 
108. 

[800] 



Duryee, Abram, on the Twenty-Five* 
113; and the Fifty-One, 114. 

, Alexander, on the 81xty, 168; and 

the One Hundred, lv7. 
Dutch tea, sale of prohibited by Com- 
mittee of Sixty, 160. 
Dutchess County, land grants In, 0; 
reply from, to New York letter, 187; 
New Tort delegates authorised to act 
for, 140; loyalist association circu- 
lated In, 171 ; no approval of Asso- 
ciation of first Cont Cong. In, 172; 
elects delegates to Provincial Con- 
vention, 180; and to the first Prov. 
Cong* 203; and to the second, 220; 
and to the third, 258; loyalists sup- 
pressed in, 260. 
Duychlnck, Christian, on Committee c* 
Mechanics, 185; chairman of Com- 
mittee of Mechanics, 252. 

, Gerardus, on the Fifty -One, 114; 

and the One Hundred, 108. 

Easthampton, favors non-importation, 
137. 

East India Company, legislation of Par- 
liament on, 06» 07; not considered 
in connection with America, 07; 
North's proposal for permission to ex 
port tea, 08; directors of, said to 
have opposed the resolution of Lord 
North, 08, 00; little evidence of such 
opposition, 00; economic consider- 
ations determine the shipments, 100; 
directors of, apply to Treasury for 
licenses, 101; assortment of teas for 
the American shipment, 102; con- 
% slgnees appointed, 102; shipments of, 
threaten the conservstlve non-impor- 
tation policy, and Interfere with 
smugglers, 103 ; force necessary to pre- 
vent landing of the tea, 104; con- 
signees forced to resign, and ship- 
ments are refused by them, 105 ; radi- 
cals object to storing the tea in the 
fort, 106; the shipment of, returned 
to England, 108, 100; a private ship- 
ment brought by Captain Chambers 
is destroyed, 100, 110. 
Election, of 1768, 20, 60, 60; of 1760, 
15, 10, 20, 74, 75; of 1774, for City 
Magistrates, 03 ;• of delegates to first 
Cont. Cong., 110, 120, 121, 122, 124, 
125, 126, 180. 138, 184, 180, 186, 180; 
of delegates to the second Cont. Cong* . 
178, 174, 178, 180, 181, 182, i88. 
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191, 192; of (teleg&tta to first Pro*. 
Cong.. 202-200; of delegate* to the 
second Pror. Cong., 227, 229-282. 286, 
2.18; of delegates to the third Pror. 
Cong.. 252, 250, 257. 208-200; of 
delegates fo fourth Pror. Coot, 278, 
274. (See Delegates ; Congress; Com- 
mittee; Assembly.) 

Elections, how controlled In colonial 
period. 12 C 

Elliot, Andrew, collector of customs at 
New York, 71, 72. 

Eltlng, Peter, describee riot of Jons IX 
1770, 205. 

Embree, Lawrence, on Committee of 
Sixty, 108; and the One Hundred, 
197. 

Englsnd, cordial relations of New York, 
with, 90; effect of letters from, 140, 
140. 

English balances, effect of Grenvllle's 
legislation on payment of, 20, 00, 08. 
(8ee Trade Acts.) 

government, attitude of, towards 

colonies, 0; Provincial Congress and 
the agents of, 218, 224, 228; policy 
of conciliation embodied In North** 
Resolution, 220; reception of as- 
sembly petitions by, 222; Tryon fur- 
nishes information to, 220, 248; new 
policy of, 250; helps Congress en- 
force the non-lnterconrse laws, 204; 
authority of, to be entirely suppressed, 
200. 

merchants, attitude towards trade 

acts, 07. 

opinion, on conduct of New York, 

54-30; does not regard the Associa- 
tion of the first Cent. Cong., as a 
conservative measure, 150. 

Evacuation of New York by Inhabitants 
who fear bombardment, 220. 

Everson, Jacob, member of second Pror. 
Cong., not returned to third, 200; 

Exchange, the, 118, 179, 182. 

Exports, 08, 204. 

Extra-legal organisation, way opened 
for. 28; Importance of, 119, 120. 
(See Committee; Congress.) 

Parmer, A. W. (See Seabury, Samuel.) 
Farmers, conserve tlsm of, 180; dislike 

the Association of the first Cent. 

Cong^ 108. 
Parmer's letters, published in New York, 

08. 



Fields, the, meeting ot July 0, In, 122. 
Fifty-One, the committee of. (8ee Com- 
mittee.) 

FInlay, John, on Committee of One Hun- 
dred, 198; delegate to second Pror. 
Cong., 232; member of Committee of 
Safety, 234 ; troubled with "scorbertfte" 
complaint, 230; not returned to third 
Prov. Cong., 200. 

Flshklll, ffoae of IAbtrtjf. In, 40. 

Flags of Truce, illegal trade by means 
of. 23. (See Illegal trade.) 

Flatlands, Township of, neutral m 
election for Provincial Convention, 
180. 

Fleming, Edward, on ths Committee of 
One Hundred, 197; and on the Sixty, 
108. 

Floyd family. 10, 18. 

, Benjamin, censured by Suffolk 

County committee, 170. 

, William, delegate to first Cone. 

Cong., 139; and to the second, 192. 

Flushing, Queens County, action taken 
In, on the Association, 172; elects 
delegstes to Prov. convention, 190. 

Folllot, George, charter member of 
Chamber of Commerce, 00; friend ot 
Liberty and Trade, 87; on the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, 198; tmt 
never attended, and replaced by Wil- 
liam Bedlow, 198; delegate to flint 
Prov. Cong., but never attended and 
Is replaced by Sears, 200; refuses 
the Association, 210; arrest ordered, 
204. 

Foreign alliance, the, advantages of, 

255. 

Foster, John, member of the second 
Prov. Cong., bnt never attended, 232. 

Fox, Charles James, opposes Lord 
North's Resolution, .220. 

Frsunce* Tavern, 118. 

Franklin, Benjamin, Influence of letters 
of. on first Cent. Cong* 140; sees) 
no hope for conciliation, 208. 

, Thomas, on Committee of Inspec- 
tion, 70. 

. Walter, charter member of Cham 

her of Commerce. 01 ; on Committee of 
Inspection. 75; and on the One Hun- 
dred. 198; delegate to first Pror. 
Cong., 200; attends rarely, 209; re- 
fuses the Association, 210; net re- 
turned fo second Pror. Cong* 288. 
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Free Thought*, pamphlet by Seabvry, 
109. 

Preedom of speech and tht press* top 

pressed by firtt Prov. Cong* 228. 
Free holders, 10. 
Fne holds, 10. 
Freemen, 10. 

French alliance. (8ee Foreign Al- 
liance,) 

. Joseph, delegate to first Ptot. 

Cong., 207; rarely attends, 200. 

Friendly Address, pamphlet probably 
written by Chandler, 159. 

Friends of Liberty and Trade, the, com- 
prise leading merchants and property 
owners, 87; distinguished from 
Sons of Libert*, 86. 

.Frontier, the colonies were the English- 
16. 

Gage, Thomas, General, 84 ; claims pre- 
cedence orer governor Moore, 72; for- 
tifies Boston Neck, 140, 

Gale, Samuel, member of assembly, 177. 

Galloway, Joseph, on panics In first 
Cent. Comu 143: plan fAr British- 
American Parliament, 148; protests 
sgalnst approval of Suffolk Resolu- 
tions, 148; introduces his plan, 149; 
his plan Is opposed by radicals, 149; 
all reference to the pian Is expunged 
from tae minutes, 160; signs the As- 
sociation under misapprehension, ISO. 

Gansevort, Leonard, member of com- 
mittee on loyalists, 264, 

Garland, ship, 29. 

Gautler, James, compensated for losses, 
68. 

Germans In Tryon County, approve the 
association, 171. 

Gilbert, W. W* on Committee of Sixty, 
168; and the One Hundred, 197. 

Glenn, Henry, member of first Ptot. 
Con*, 209- 

Gloucester County, takes no part In 
Pre*. 'Convention, 191; elects dele- 
gates to first Prov. Cong., 206; but 
they do not attend, 208; Is unrepre- 
sented In second Prov. Cong* 288; 
and also In the third, 268. 

Goelet, Peter, on Committee of Fifty- 
One, 114 ; and the One Hundred, 19b. 

Gees, Isaac, 280. 

Goforth, William, on Committee of fif- 
teen, 132; and on the 81xty, 168; 
and the One Hundred, 197. 

Golden Hilt, affair of, 82. 



Goshen, Orange County, elects delegate* 
to Provincial Convention. 188; anu 
to the first Prov. Cong* 203; and to 
the third Prov. Cong* 269. 

Governors, colonial, relations of, with 
the assembly, 6. 

Graham, Lewis, member of first Prov. 
Cong* 209; on committee on loyalists, 
264. 

, Morris, on Committee of Safety of 

second Prov. Cong* 239. 

, Robert, member of first Prov. 

Cong* but rarely attends, 200 ; is not 
returned to third Prov. Cong* 260. 

Grenvllle, George, coionlal policy of, 
23-26; financial legislation. 26, 26, 
69; effects policy of, 26, 60, 66; on 
repeal of Stamp Act, 63; extends 
Mutiny Act to colonies, 68. 

Grievances, resolutions of Assembly on, 
176, 177. 

Galon, Abram, 190. 

Halifax Packet, the, Tryon removes to, 
226. 

Ilallet, Joseph, on Committee of Fifty- 
One, 114; resigns, 126, 127; mem- 
ber of the One Hundred, 197; dele- 
gate to first Prov. Cong* 206, 208; 
delegate to second Prov. Cong* 233; 
member of Committee of Safety, 234; 
excuses himself from attendance, 
236; delegate to third Prov. Cong.. 
267, 268; member of committee on 
loyalist** 264. 

Hamilton, Alexander, no evidence for 
alleged speech of July 6, 1774, 124; 
Justifies conduct of first Cont. Cong* 
147. 

Hampden Hall, secured by Bene o/ Lib- 
erty, 87. 

Hsnover, Ulster County, sppotnts com- 
mittee on the Association, 171. 

Hardenborgh, John, chairman of Ulster 
County Committee, 269. 

Haring, John, delegate to first Cont 
Cong* 139; declines election to the 
second Cont. Cong., 192;. member of 
third Prov. Cong* 268. 

nsrrlson, Benjamin, member of com*' 
mlttee of Congress sent to New York, 
247. 

Haven, James, refuses the association, ' 
216; not returned to second Prov. 
Cong* 288. 
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Haverstraw, Orange County, elects dele- 
gates to Provincial Convention, 188; 
and to the flnt Pro?. Cong\, 208. 

Hsy, A. H., member of the second Prov. 
Cong., but not retained to the third, 
280. 

Hesthcoste, Celeb, 8. 

Helme, Benjamin, on Committee of One 

Hundred, 108; delegate to second 

Pro?. Cong., 282; not returned to th» 

third* 280. 
Hempstead, Qneens County, refuses to 

send delegates to Pronuclei Conven- 

tljn, 180. 

Henry, Patrice; thinks Congrees has an-' 
thorlty of government, 144. 

HIckey, Thomas, hanged for mutlnj, 
285. 

Hicks, Thomas, delegate to first Pro* 
Cong.. 202, 207, 200; refuses the as- 
eoclstlon, 215 ; delegate to third Pror. 
Cong., 258; arrest ordered, 284. 

, Whitehead, Mayor of New Tort, 

225. 

. William, 88. 

Hillsborough, earl of, pleased with con- 
duct of aeeembly, 58, 50, 84; but 
cannot understand resolutions of De- 
cember, 84; on paper money bill, 71, 
72. 

Historians, American, Interpretation of 
Eaet Indls Company .legislation, 08. 

Hobart, John 8., 48; member of flrst 
Pro?. Cong., 200. 

Hoffman, Nicholas, on Committee of 
Twenty-Fire, 118; and on the Fifty- 
One, 1*4; and the One Hundred, 107. 

Holland, Illegal trade with, 28, 101. 

Home rule, only one of the lessee In 
American Revolution, 5, 21, 22. 

Hood, Zacarlaa. stamp distributor from 
Maryland, forced to resign, 42. 

Horton, James, 100. 

Hostages, children of loyalists to be 
taken as, 251. 

Howe, Sir William, expected arrival en- 
courages loyalists, 284. 

Humphreys, Cornelius, member of sec- 
ond Pror. Cong., not returned to 
third, 280. 

Hunt, Thomas, 100. 

Hunter, Robert, Governor of New Tort, 
T. 

Huntington, flsns of lAbtrijf In, 48; ap- 
points committee of correspondence, 
187. 



Hurly, meeting at, approves Association, 

171. 

Oyer. William, on Committee of 0ns 
Hundred, -228. 

Illegsl trade, 28 ; Increases after Stamp 
Act period, 55, 68; effect of the As- 
sociation on, 84; America supplied 
wltn tea by, 101. (See Association.) 

Importation, economic pressure for* 88, 
02. 

Imports from Kn gland, 80V 82, 88V 8s, 
60, 05, 254. 

Imprisonment. (8ee Penalties.) 

Indemnity. (See Act of Indemnity.) 

Independence, Low inspects it Is aimed 
at, 145; rumor that it has been de- 
clared. 222; way open for, 250) 
growth of sentiment for, 251; con- 
gress suppresses opposition to* 252; 
influence of the non-intercourse policy 
in bringing, 254; bearing of, on tax- 
ation and conscription, 255; Question 
of, m election to third Pros. Ceng, 
258 ; one of the problems of the third 
Prov. Cong>, 281 ; considered by the 
third Prov. Cong., 285 ft.; Committee 
of Mechanics desire declaration eC 
270; Virginia delegates move declara- 
tion of. In Coot. Cong^ 271; How 
York delegstes not authorised to vote 
on, 271. 272; declaration eC hy 
fourth Prov. Cong., 278; declaration 
of, destroys all hopes of reconcUmtion, 
274. 

Inglis, Charles, Episcopal ctafjinan, 
158. 

"Inhabltanta," peculiar use of the term, 
11, 88. 

Initiative, political, lack of In colonial 

period, 14. 
Instructions to representatives, 21, 87, 

38, 82. 242. (See Section.) 
Inter-colonial agreement. (See Sons at 

Liberty: AseociatJon.) 
-Interest,- political, ^ 18. 
I vers, Thomas, on Committee of Sixty, 

108; snd the One Hundred, 1ST. 

Jails, are full of loyalists, 284. 

Jamaica, Queens County, on the Asso- 
ciation, 172; does not send flnligitfSJ 
to Provincial Convention, 180; but 
radicals elect minority wprasf ntstinm, 
100; elects delegates to ftrst Pror. 
Cong, 202. 
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James, Thomas, Major, house of, lacked 

by mob, SI. 
Janeway, ueorge, on Committee of 

Sixty, 16S; and on the One Hundred, 

197. 

Jauncey, James, 19, So; charter mem- 
ber of Chamber of Commerce, 60; on 
Committee of Fifty-One, 114; arrest 
ordered, 264. 

Jay, Frederick, on Committee of 8ixty, 
168; and on the One Hundred, 197. 

, John, on Committee of Fifty-One, 

114; nominated by both parties to 
first Cont. Cong., 122, 12S; does not 
consider himself definitely elected, 
131; on the Committee of Fifteen, 
132 ; elected to first Cont Cong* 135 ; 
a leading conservative in Congress, 
143; thinks there are only two prac- 
ticable meant of redress, 144; favor* 
Galloway's Plan, 149 ; reasons for sup- 
porting the association, 164; mem- 
ber of Committee of Sixty. 168 ; dele- 
gate to the Provincial Convention, 
185, 186; delegate to second Cont 
Cong., 192; Joint author of Associa- 
tion of April 29, 196 ; member of Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, 197; dele- 
gate to the Assembly, 242; favors 
imposition of light taxes as a pre- 
cedent, 251 ; delegate to third Prov. 
Cong* 257, 258; member of commit- 
tee on loyalists, 264; thinks n< 
government necessary, 266; member 
of committee on new government, 
268 ; writes report of committee, 269 ; 
gets R. R. Livingston elected to fourth 
Prov. Cong.. 273; thinks new gov- 
ernment as conservstive as could be 
made, 276. 

Johnson family, keeps radical sentiment 
In Tryon County in check, 171, 201. 

, David, on Committee of Twenty- 
Five, 113 ; and on the Fifty-One, 114 ; 
and on the Sixty, 168; and on the 
One Hundred, 197. 

, Samuel, on the One Hundred, 226. 

8Ir William. 12. 

Johnstone, George, . commonly called 
Governor, claims directors of East 
India Company offered Lord North's 
Resolution, 98, 99. 

Jones, Samuel, on Committee of Sixty, 
168; and on the One Hundred, 197 1 
but does not sttend, snd Is replaced 
by John Woodward, 198. 



— , Thomas, friend of Liberty and 
Trade, 87; surest ordered, 264. 

Journals of the first Cont Con. falsified, 
148. 

Judiciary, 7. 

Jury system, 64, 177. 

Justices of the Peace, 202. 

Kalne, John, member of second Prov. 
Cong., 260. 

Kelly, William, recommends consignees 
for East India Company, 102. 

Keteltas, Garret, on the Committee of 
One Hundred, 198. 

KInderhook, Albany County, contest for 
committeemen In. 230. 

Kings County, land grants In, 8; dele* 
-gates to first Cont Cong., 139, 140; 
delegates to the Protmcial Conven- 
tion, 188; delegates to the first Prov. 
Cong., 2<J4; delegates to the second 
Prov. Cong., 229, 233; delegates to 
the tnird Prov. Cong., 258; loyalists 
in, 263. 

King* FUher, sloop, 193. 

Kingston. Ulster County, approves of 
New York delegates, 141; appoints 
committee on the Association, 171. 

Klrtrlght, Lawrence, charter member of 
Chamber of Commerce, 61. 

Kissam, Benjamin, member of assembly, 
177; and of Committee of One Hun- 
dred, 198; and of first Prov. Cong., 
206, 208; makes motion on concilia- 
tion, 213; member of second Prov. 
Cong., but does not attend, 232. 

, Daniel, member of assembly, 177; 

arrest ordered, 264. • 

Lalght Edward, member of Committee 
of Inspection, 75; friend of Liberty 
and Trade, 87; member of Commit- 
tee of Fifty-One, 114; and of the 
Sixty. 168. 

, William, member of Committee of 

One Hundred, 198b 

Lamb, John, radical leader, 35; papers 
of. 43. 46; not politically active be- 
fore 1765, 49; a sincere fanatic, 50; 
presides at meeting of December, 
1769, 80: and of December, 1773, 
106: active in forming the *s- 
sociatlon of 1773, 107; discredited 
by tea episode. 111; Influence de- 
clines after election of the Fifty-One, 
116; member of Committee of Flf- 
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tM, 132; leader of the mob, 193; 
member of Committee of One Hun- 
dred, 198; helps destroy Loudon'* 
pamphlets, 282; eater* army. MS. 

Land companies. In Orange and TJlate* 
coon ties, 9. 

grants, 8. 

Landon, Jonathan, member of Commit 

tee of Safety, Sll. 
Landowners, attitude of, towards Stamp 

Act riots, 59, consenratlsm of, 186. 
Lansing, Jacob, chairman of Albany 

Committee, 187, 140. 
Leaner, John, member of Committee of 

8lxty, 168, and of the One Hundred, 

187. 

Lawrence, Jonathan, member of first 
ProT. Cong*., 208. 

, Richard, member of first Prov. 

Cong., 207; bat rarely attends, 208; 
member of Committee of Safety, 
211 ; member of second Prov. Cong\, 
238; not returned to the third, 260. 

Lawyers, conduct of, in Stamp Act 
period, 40; relation of, to popular 
party, 58; opposition to, by mercan- 
tile Interest, 60; charged with bar* 
Ing deserted the Bon* of Liberty, 60; 
unpopularity of, In election of 1768, 
77. 

Leaseholds, 10. 

Lee, General Charles, 242; opinion of 
Isaac Seers, 245; arrival at New 
York creates a panic, 246; quarrels 
with New York congress, 248; gives 
up command at New York, 248. 

, Richard Henry, member of first 

Cont. Cong., 143, 147; makes mo- 
tion on Independence, 271. 

Le Fever, Andrew, member • of second 
Ptot. Cong, 260. 

Lrffertfle. Jacobus, member of Commit- 
tee of One Hundred, 188. 

. John, member of Committee of 

Safety, 234. 

, Leffert, member of third Ptot. 

Cong, 260. 

Leggett, Abrsm, 180. 

Lent, Abrsm, member of first Prov. 
Cong., 207; but rarely attends, 208. 

Levelling spirit of New England, feared 
In New York, 117. 

Lewis, Francis, member of Committee 
of Twenty-Five, 113; and of Fifty- 
One, 114; resigns from Fifty-One, 
126, 127; member of Committee of 



Sixty, 168; and of the Provincial 
Convention, 185, 186; and of the 
second Cont Cong., 182; and of the 
Committee of One Hundred, 197 ; and 
of toe third Prov. Cong., 287, 258; 
and of the committee on new govern- 
ment, 268. 
Lexington, Battle of, news of, hi New 
York, 183; effect of, on parties, 206, 
206. 

Liberty Pole, straggle over, 8L. 

Llspenard, Leonard, 27; friend of Lib- 
erty and Trade, 87; member of Com- 
mittee of Twenty-Five, 113; and of 
the Fifty-One, 114; nominated by 
the radicals for first Cont. Cong., 123 ; 
resigns from Fifty-One, 126, 127; 
member of the Committee of Fifteen; 
132; and of the 81xty, 168; and ot 
the Provincial Convention, 185, 186, 
and of the One Hundred, 187 ; and of 
the first Prov. Cong, 206. 208. 211; 
gives personal security for money 
loaned to congress, 217; becomes con- 
servative, 226r not returned to sec- 
ond Prov. Cong, 231. 

, Jr., Leonard, member of Commit* 

tee of One Hundred, 226. 

Llvmgton Estate, 8. - 

Family, IS, 26. 

Faction, 18, 18. 

Gilbert, member of first Prov. 

Cong, 207; and of the second, 238; 
not returned to the third, 260. 

, James, member of third Prov. 

Cong., promises to resign In favor of 
R. R. Livingston, 278. 

v Peter, member of Provincial Con- 
vention, 188. 

, P. R, member of second Prov. 

Cong., and of the Committee of 
Safety, 234, 235. 

, Philip, 19, 27; member of as- 
sembly, 60; defeated in election ot 
1769, 74. 75; member of Committee 
of Fifty-One. 114; fears levelling 
spirit of New England, 117; nomi- 
nated by both parties for the first 
Cont. Cong., 122, 123; elected, 185; 
member of the Committee of Sixty, 
168; and of the Provincial Conven- 
tion. 18*, 186; and of the second 
Cont. Cong, 192; and of the Commit- 
tee of One Hundred, 197; moves his 
property out of the city. 226; elected 
to the Assembly In 1776, 242; mem- 
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ber of the third Prov. Cong., 257, 258 ; 
member of committee on loyalists, 
264. 

, — Van Brugh, 19; member ot 

Committee of Twenty-Five, 118; and 
of Fifty-One, 114; resigns from the 
Fifty-One, 126, 127; member of the 
Committee of Fifteen, . 132 ; and of 
the Sixty, 168; and of the One Hun- 
dred, 197; and of the first Pror 
Cong., 206, 209; member of the Com- 
mittee of Safety, 211; president of 
congress, 226; retires up the river, 
and never returns to congress, 227; 
elected to second Pror. Cong., but 
does not attend, 282. 

: , Robert, founder of the family, 1%. 

Robert G., member of second 

Prov. Cong., but not returned to thv 
third, 260. 

, Robert R., active m checking 

Stamp Act riots, 27, 82, 88, 50; 
member of the second Cent. Cong., 
192 ;, candidate for election to second 
Pror. Cong., 230; thinks new gov- 
ernment necessary, 266; candidate 
for election to fourth Pro*. Cong., 
278. 

, Walter, m member of Provincial 

Convention, 188; member of first 

Prov. Cong* 209. 
, William, 88; founder of' the 

Whig Club and leader of the popular 

party, 49. 

Lockyesr, Captain, of the ship Naney, 
brlngi East India Company's tea to 
New York, 108; return of, fixed for 
April 28, 109; embarks from Mur- 
rey's wharf, 110. 

London, ship, arrives at 8andy Hook, 
109. 

Long Island, (see Kings, Queens, and 
Snffolk counties). 

Loudon, Samuel, destruction of pamph- 
lets of. 252. 

Lott, Abram, one of the consignees for 
the Esst India Company's tea, 102; 
believes the tea cannot be landed, 
104; Treasurer of the Colony, ad- 
vance* money to the first Prov. Cong., 
217; congress repudiates the debt, 
218. 

, Abram P., member of Committee 

of Twenty-Five, 113; end of the 
Fifty-One, 114; resigns from the 
Fifty-One, 126, 127; member of 



Committee of Sixty, 168; and of the 
One Hundred, 197; and of the sec- 
ond Prov. Cong., 232; but Is de- 
feated for the third, 257, 258. 
. Philip, 169. 

Low, Cornelias P., member of the Com- 

. mittee of One Hundred, 198. 

r, Isaac, charter member of the 

Chamber of Commerce, 61 ; member 
of Committee of Inspection, 75; 
friend of Liberty and Trade, 87; at- 
titude in. tea episode, 107; chairman 
of meeting of May 16, 1774, 113; 
member of Committee of Fifty-One, 
114; chairman of meeting of May 19, 
1774, 115; chairman of ths Fifty- 
One, 117; nominated by both parties 

- to first Cent. Cong., 122, 123; does 
not consider himself elected, 181; 
member of Committee of Fifteen* 132 ; 
elected to first Cont Cong., 135; at- 
titude In the congress, 147; reasons 
for supporting tho Assoclstion, 164; 
member of Committee of Sixty, 168; 
delegste to the Provincial Convention, 
185, 1*6; but- refuses to serve, 192; 
member of Committee of One Hun- 
dred. 197; and Its chairmen, 200; 

* member of first Prov. Cong., 206, 208 ; 
makes motion on obedience to Coot. 
Cong., 212; defeated for second Pror. 
Cong, 232. 

Loyalist literature, 168. 

Party. (See Party.) 

Ludlow family, 10. 

. Gabriel H., a friend of Liberty 

and Trade. 87; member of ths Com- 
mittee of Fifty-One, 114; and of ths 
8lxty, 168; and of the One Hun- 
dred, 197; defeated for second Pror. 
Cong., 282; arrest ordered, 264. 

, W., member of the Commit- 
tee of One Hundred, 198; and of ths 
second Prov. Cong., 232; but does 
not attend, 232. 

. WIl!lam W., member of Commit- 
tee of Sixty, 168; and of the Ons 
Hundred, 197. 

Lynch, Thomas, member of committee 
sent to New York by Cont. Cong., 
24T. 

Lyon dollars, 66. 

McAdam. William, charter member of 
Chamber of Commerce, 61; member 
of Fifty-One, 114. 
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McEvers, Chsrles, member of Commit- 
tec of Inspection, 75; and of the 
Fifty -One, 114. 

, James, tUmp distributor, 28, 41. 

42. 

MacDougall, Alexander, arrested aa an- 
ther of To the Betrayed /*A«etts»te, 
and poses as the "Wilkes of Amer- 
ica" 81 ; satirised as a noisy upstart, 
82 ; visited In prison by Sons o/ Lib- 
erty, 86; presides over meeting m 
the Fields, 02; leader In tea episode, 
107; discredited. 111; member of 
Committee of Twenty-Five, 118; 
snd of the One Hundred, 114; al 
leged author of letter to Boston pro- 
posing a continental congress, 118; 
radical' leader In Cemmlttes of Fifty- 
One, 120, 121 ; nominated by radicals 
to first Cont. Cong., 122, 128; pro- 
sides over meeting In the Fields, 128; 
resigns aa a candidate for Cont. 
Cong., 125, 126; resigns from the 
Fifty-One, 126, 127; hss great In- 
fluence with the people, 180; mem- 
ber of Committee of Fifteen, 182; 
and of the Sixty, 168; and of the 
Provincial Convention, 185, 186; and 
of the One Hundred, 107; and of the 
first Prov. Cong.. 206, 200; and of 
the Committee of Safety, 211; op 
poses conciliation, 214; offers per- 
sonal security for money loaned to 
congress, 217; member of second 
Prov. Cong^ and of Committee of 
Safety, 284; elected to assembly, 
242; confers with committee from 
Cont. Cong., 247; defeated for third 
Cong., 257, 258. 

Madison, James, 01. 

Mails, opened by Committee of One 
Hundred, 200; nominal Inspection 
of, 248; examined by second Prov. 
Cong., 240, 

Malcolm, William, defeated In election 
for third Prov. Cong., 257, 258. 

Mallet, Jonathan, compensated for 
losses, 58. 

Mamaronee, 140, 

Manhattan Island, land grants on, 0. 
Manors, 0, 10, 14. 
Manufactures, encouragement of, 60, 
Mariner's Tavern, 184, 161. 
Marriage, political Importance of. In 
18th century, 12, 18. 



Marston, John, member of the Commit- 
tee of One Hundred, 108; and of the 
first Prov. Cong., 206; but rarely at- 
tends, 200; and la defeated In elec- 
tion for the third Prov. Cong* 282. 

, Thomas, member of Committee of 

Twenty-Five, 118.; and of the Fifty- 
One, 114; and of Uie One Hundred, 
108; defeated a election for third 
Prov. Cong, 257, 258. 

Martin, Philip, compensated for tosses, 
58. 

Maryland, Son* of Liberty In, 47. 

Massachusetts, Fens of Liberty ta, 47; 
delegates from, keen for non-hnporta- 
tlon, 145; recommended to ignore 
Regulation Act, 221. 

Mats meetings. Importance of. In de- 
velopment of party methods, 18; la 
time of Stamp Act, 80, 88, 87. 88, 
41 ; to time of the currency trouble, 
80, 00, 02; In time of the tea epi- 
sode, 106; hi connection with elec- 
tion of delegates to the first Cont. 
Con*, 112, 118, 114, 116, 128, 124, 
126, 180. 188; for the mforcemeat 
of the Association, 162, 165. 166; for 
the election of delegates to the Pro- 
vincial Convention, 181, 182. 

Matthews, David, Mayor of Mew York, 
arrest ordered, 264; Involved ta loy- 
alist plot. 265. 

Mechanics, 11. (See Party; Committee 
of Mechanics.) 

Memorial to the Inhabitants of the 
British Colonies, 161. 

to the Lords, 177, 222. 

Mercantile Interest, effect of non-im- 
portation policy on, 62, 68, 88. 

Merchants, wealthy families of, 10; 
petitions to repeal the Stamp Act 
by English, 50; In 1765 allied with 
Heme of Liberty, 51; influence et, la 
1768, 60; attitude towards Towns- 
bend duties, 60; lawyers unpopular 
with, 60: join Do Lancey faction, 
75; separate from Mechanics snd 
Bono of Liberty, 88; help appoint 
Committees of Twenty-Five and Ftfty- 
One, 113. 114; opposed to non-in- 
tercoorse. 117, 142, 163; agree to ob- 
serve the Association, 168. (Sea 
Party; Committee.) 

Messengers, employed for correspond- 
ence of the Committee of One Hun- 
dred, 200. 
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Mlcheau, Paul, member of third ProT. 

Cong., 259. 
Military rale, fear of In New York, 72, 

73; threatened as the alternative to 

mob rale, 234. 
Militia, used to suppress loyalists, 224, 

265; cannot be depended opon, 255, 

265. ' 

MUItla law, raises difficulty in connet 
tlon with association for defense, 262. 

Miller, Eleazcr, member of Committee of 
One Hundred, 198. 

Minutes of Committee of Fifty-One, 
publication of, 126* 127. 

"Mohawks," the, 109. 

Molasses Act, notation of, 23; provi- 
sions of, 24. 

Monopoly, (see Association; East India 
Company.) 

Montague, Abram de la, 86. 

Moore, Sir Henry. Governor of New 
York, 34; alarmed by non-lmporta 
tlon agreement, 61 ; pleased with the 
assembly In November, 63; but sur 
prised at Its conduct In December, 
64; foresees the bad effects of the 
currency legislation of Grenvllle, 70; 
asserts necessity of a paper money 
law, 71 ; claims precedence over Gen- 
eral Gage, 72. 

, John, member of the Committee 

of Fifty-One, 114; and of the Fif- 
teen, 132. 

, John B., member of the Commit- 
tee of Sixty, 168; and of the One 
nundred, 197. 

, Thomas W., member of the 

Committee of Inspection, 75. 

Morris, Gouvemeur, describes meeting 
of Msy 19, 1774, 115; member of 
first Pror. Cong., 209; and of the 
Com ml flee of Safety, 211; member 
of the third Pror. Cong., and of the 
committee on loyalsits, 264; speech 
on Independence and new govern- 
ment. 267. 

, Lewis, Judge, 15. 

-. . active In Westchester pol 

Itlcs. 190, 191 : delegate to second 
Cont. Cong.. 192. 

Morton. John, member of Committee of 
On* Hundred. 198; and of the sec- 
ond Prov. Cong.. 232: but does not 
attend. 232. 

Mulligan, Jlureules, member of Com- 
mitter of Sixty. 168: and of the One 
Hundred, 197. 



Murray, John, member of the Commit- 
tee of Inspection, 75. 

, Ltndlay, member of the Commit- 
tee of 8lzty, 168; and of the One 
Hundred, 197. 

, Robert, charter member of the 

Chamber of Commerce, 60. 

Murray's wharf, 110. 

Mutiny Act, Importance of, 52; pro- 
visions of, extended to the colonies, 
53; Assembly of New York passes 
unsatisfactory law in compliance 
with, 64; governor Instructed to re- 
fuse assent to bills until assembly 
complies with, 54 ; the New York bill 
Is vetoed, 55; Act restraining the 
New York legislature, 56, 57; but 
assembly passes satisfactory provi- 
sion bill before restraining act 
reached New York, 57; so that the 
Restraining Act never operated, 67, 
58; closely connected with the 
question of paper money, 64, 71, 77, 
78, 79; unpopularity of, 80, 81, 
modified by Parliament, 95. 

Nancy, shin, freighted with- tea foi 
New York on account of East India 
Company, 102, 103; driven south- 
ward, but finally arrives at Sandy 
Hook, 108; but returns to England 
without delivering its cargo, 110. 
Nationalism, principle of, 247. 
Natural right, argument from, 17. 
Navy. (See Army.) 
Nellson, William, member of Commit- 
tee of Inspection, 75. 
New Government. (See State Gov- 
ernment.) 

Hampshire, Sons of Liberty tat, 

47. 

— grants, 95. 

Jersey, Bone of Liberty in, 47, 

New York City supplied from in 
winter, 248. 

Newport, merchants of, violate the As- 
sociation, 89. 

Newtown, Queens County, 172, 190. 

New Windsor, Ulster County, 141, 111. 

York County, land grants in, 9; 

signers of the Assoclstlon In, 215 , 
election for the assembly of 1776, 
242; resolutions on loyalists of, 
263; declsres loyalty to England, 
275, 276. 

Nlcoll estate, 8, 

family, 13. 
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. Cbarles, member of Commute* of 

t'ftyOne, 114 ; and of the Sixty, 

, Fnnds, candidate for eecond 

ProT. Cong., 280. 

Nine Partners patent, 0. 

Kom.nat.ons, how made In the 18th 
century, 15, 17, 10. 

Non-as9oclatore. (See Association.) 

Non-consumption. (See Aeeoclatlon.) 

Non-exportation. (See Association.) 

Non-lnterconree policy. (See Associa- 
tion.) 

North. Frederick, Lord, moves repeal 
of Townshend dntlee, 87; Bast India 
Company legislation, 07, 98; resolu- 
tion on conciliation, 100, 120, 23*. 
240, 241 ; fires op policy of con- 
ciliation, 250. 

Northeast, Dot chess County, 180. 

Norwood, Richard, member of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, 220. 

Obedience. (See Allegiance,) 
"Oligarchical" tendencies, 256, 267, 
270. 

One Hundred, committee of. (See Com- 
mittee.) 

Oothoudt, Henry, member of second 
Pror. Cong., and of the Committee of 
Safety. 230, 234; not returned to 
the third Prov. Con*, 200. 

Orange County, land companies m, 0; 
committee appointed In, 137; electa 
delegates to first Cont Cong., 130; 
and to the Provincial Convention, 
188; and to the first Pror. Cong., 
203; signers of the Association m, 
215; elects delegates to second 
Pror. Cong., 230, 283, 237; and to 
the third Pror. Cong., 258; militia 
of, not to be trusted, 265. 

Town, Orange County, 138, 188, 

208. 

Oyster Bay, Queens County, 172, 180, 
100. 

Packet, the. delayed for taking sub- 
scription on the Association, 02. 

Palatine district, 141. 

Palmer, Thomas, member of second' 
Pror. Cong., but not returned to the 
third. 200. 

• , William, gives Information on 

American tea trade, 100; makes pro- 



posals for shipping tea, 101; makes 
up the sssortment for the East India 
Company's shipments, 102. 

Pamphlets, loyalist, 158, 100. 

Prper money, necessary In New Tor*. 
66: always kept st par there, 67; 
under the currency set of Grenvfllo, 
retired In 1768, 70 ; new Issue by the 
assembly In 1771, 05; issued by the 
first Pror. Cong., 217, 218; neces- 
sary on account of unpopularity of 
taxes, 255; penslty for decrying; 
263. (See Currency.) 

Parliament, the. Trade system of the 
colonies discussed In, 50; dissatis- 
fied with New York, 54; Townshend 
Acts passed by, 56; Investigate* the 
affairs of the Beet India Company, 
07; grants the company privilege of 
exporting tea to America, 08; right 
of, to regulate trade, 143; New York 
Assembly draws up remonstrance) to* 
177; powers of, defined by first 
Pro*. Cong., 214. 

Parker, James, 81. 

Parole, use made of, 263, 264. 

Psrtles, political. In the Revolution, 5, 
nature of. In the colonial period, 7, 
8, 11, 12, 15,' 16; beginning of new 
methods of, 17, 18; beginning of dif- 
ferentiation of radical and conserva- 
tive, 28; effect of Stamp Act riots 
on, 34. 35* 51, 52; alignment of, 
1766-1770, far from simple, 52; elec- 
tion of 1768 In relation to, 50; fur- 
ther differentiation of. In 1770, TO* 
85; tea episode raises old Issues be- 
tween, 04; conflicts between, cease 
1770-1773, 06; importance of unfran- 
chised classes In development of, 22, 
111; election of delegates to first 
Cont Cong. In relation to, 110. 138, 
134, 142; alignment of, in first Cent. 
Cong., 142, 143, 145; great Import 
ance of the association In the develop- 
ment of, 152, 155; contest between. 
In election of the committees of the 
Association, 165, 170-178; attitude 
of, towards the assembly, 174, 175; 
agreement of, on queetlon of British 

* grievances, 176. 177; importance of 
election of delegates to the Provin- 
cial Convention m the development 
of. 184-101; organisation of. begtee 
to be transformed Into a government. 
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195, 196; Committee of One Him 
dred composed of men from all, 197, 
108; contest of, for election to first 
Pro*. Cong., 202-209; end to the sec- 
ond Prov. Cong., 233-237; attitude 
of, towards Lord North's Resolution, 
239; little Interest taken by. In elec- 
tion for assembly, 242; new align- 
ment of, In election for third Prov. 
Cong., 266; significance of the elec- 
tion of the third Ptot. Cong, fc.% 
299: contest of radical and loyalist, 
ceases to center at the polls, 262 ; at- 
titude of, on Independence, 266, com- 
plete differentiation of revolutionist 
and loyalist, 274; new alignments in, 
appear among the revolutionists, 274 ; 
rivalry of, over the new government, 
276. 

Party, the Conservative, chief problem 
of, 32; oppose stamp act riot, 33; 
various elements unite to form, 82; 
strengthened by separation of mer- 
chants from the Sons of Liberty, 93; 
policy of, threatened by East India 
Company, 103; oppose use of force 
to prevent landing or the tea, 107; 
effect of tea episode on, 110, 111; 
take initiative after the tea episode, 
112; influence of, In election of Com- 
mittee of Fifty-One, 113, 114, 115; 
has majority of the members of the 
committee, 116; policy of the, 117; 
radicals defeated by, in the election of 
delegates to first Cone Cong%, 122„ 
131, 135 ; platform of, in the election 
of delegates to first Cent Cong., 129, 
133; strength of, In the rural coun- 
ties, 136; conduct of, in the counties, 
188, 189; does not succeed In mak- 
ing the Committee of Fifty-One a 
government, 128, 141: attitude of. 
In first Cont Cong., 142; dilemma of, 
In first Gent. Cong., 145; adoption 
of the 8uffolk Resolutions a defeat 
for, 148; Galloway's Plan supported 
by, 149; effect of the association on, 
155 ; effort of, to maintain leadership, 
168; motives of leaders of. for sup- 
porting the Association, 164; plan 
of, for election of Committee of In- 
spection given up, 166; members of, 
on Committee of 8lxty, 167; attitude 
of. towards new assembly, 174 ; policy 
of, defeated In assembly, 176; hopes 



to secure through the Committee of 
Sixty what It failed to secure through 
the assembly, 178; election of dele- 
gates to Provincial Convention tends 
to ulssolve, 180, 181, 184, 185; mem- 
bers of, enter radical organisation la 
order to moderate revolutionary 
movement, 195, 196; hopes of; fixed 
on Lord North's Resolution, 220; 
loyallsm or revolution the only alter- 
native for, 222, 223; policy of, la 
election for third Prov. Cong%, 257; 
changed character of, 259; object of 
leaders of, 267, 272; relation of, to 
the later Federalist party, 275. 
— , the loyalist, members of the 
Fifty-One who later joined the, 116; 
the. Association of the first Cont. 
Cong, creates, 157, 158; strong In 
criticism but weak in organization, 
160 ; program of, outlined by Seabory, 
160, 161; membership of, comes 
largely from conservative party, 161; 
members of the Committee of Sixty 
who afterwards join, 167; erects a 
standard In Ulster, 171; dominates 
the assembly, 175; conservatives de- 
feated by, in the assembly, 176; does 
not differ from other parties In at- 
titude towards British measures, 177; 
Provincial Congress feared by, 201; 
takes no part in election for first 
Prov. Cong., 206, 206; members oi 
first Prov. Cong, who afterwards join, 
206, 207; two groups of. In first 
Prov. Cong., 208, 209; has no nope 
of conciliation through extra-legal 
organisations, 213; 223; measures of 
the first Prov. Cong, for repressing, 
216; reaction In favor of, 228; 
strong opposition of, in election for 
second Prov. Cong., 229 ff.; many 
members of, not returned to secono 
Prov. Cong., 231, 232; hopes to get 
control of situation by calling new 
assembly, 241; measures of second 
Prov. Cong, for repressing, 244, 245; 
repression of, one of the chief prob- 
lems of third Prov. Cong„ 261 ff.; 
measures of third Prov. Cong, for 
repressing. 262 ff.; mob violence re- 
sorted to In dealing with, 265 ; oppo- 
sition of, ceases to center at the polls, 
262; no members of. In the fourth 
Prov. Con*, 274. 
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the Radical, la the Stamp Act 

period, 36, 37; separation of the 
merchants from, 76, 83 ; oppoeea modi- 
flcaUoo of th« association, 83 ff. ; new 
policy of, gives greater strength, 93; 
has great advantage ever Conserva- 
tives In tea episode, 104; reorganises 
as Son» of Liberty, 103; opposed to 
the lending of the tea, and will use 
force if necessary, 106, 108; defeated 
In election of Committee- of Fifty- 
One, 112-116; members of, on the 
Committee of Fifty-One, 116; candi- 
date* of, for first Cent. Cong, r% 
jected by the Fifty ^One, 122; holds 
meeting In the Fields, and formulates 
a policy, 123, 124; eleven members 
of, resign from the Committee of 
Fifty One, 127, 128; controls the 
meeting of July 19, ISO; appoints a 
joint committee to draw up resoio- 
tlons, 131; modifies Its resolutions, 
132: accepts the conservative candi- 
dates, 134; encouraged by replies 
from rural counties, 138, 139; favors 
non-Intercourse In the first Cent 
Cong., 149, 160; the Association a 
victory for the, 151, 161; measures 
of first Coot. Cong, assure political 
supremacy of, 162; election of Com- 
mittee of 8lxty a decisive victory 
for, 167 ; attitude of, towards the as- 
sembly, 174; shrewd policy of. In 
election of delegates to second Cent. 
Cong., 182-186; election of delegates 
to second Cont Cong, a victory for, 
192; organization of, begins to be 
transformed Into a government, 198, 
194; quality of. Improved by dis- 
integration of conservative party, 195, 
196; desires a Prov. Cong.. 201; con- 
ciliatory policy of, in election of 
Prov. Cong., 206; controls Commit- 
tee of Safety, 211; organisation of, 
becomes a government, 212; extreme 
wing of, cares nothing for concilia- 
tion, 213; attitude of, In election for 
second Prov. Cong., 232; controls 
the second Prov. Cong., 233; attitude 
of, towards Lord North's Resolution, 
240; resents Interference by Cent 
Cong., 247; sees way clear to Inde- 
pendence, 253; relation of, to anti- 
Federalist party, 275. (See Boss of 
Libert*) 



Peace of Perls, effect «u English colonial 

policy, 23. 
Pearsall, Thomas, member of Committee 
of Twenty-Five, 113; and of Ulfty- 
One, 114. 

Pell, John, member of Committee at 

One Hundred, 226. 
Penalties for loyalist opposition, 223. 
Pennsylvania, Bone of IAbertw in, 47. 
Petition to the King, 150, 177, 221, 

222, 253. . , 
Philadelphia merchants, object to New 
York association on ground of 
monopoly, 61, 62; reported to favor 
modified non-Intercourse, 88; but In 
fact oppose it, 91. 
Phllel*thero§ nominates a ticket for 

second Prov. Cong., 232. 
Phillpss estate, 9. 

family, 1* 13, 

, Frederick, loyalist leader In the 

assembly, 175; member of the com- 
mittee on grievances, 177; opposes 
election of delegates to Provincial 
Convention, 190. 
Phoenix, David, member of Committee 

of One Hundred, 198. 
Pieces of Bight, 66. 
Plgou, Frederick, asks for consignment 

of East India Company tea, 102. 
Pintard, Louis, disciplined for sending 
stamped letter-pass, 42; member of 
the Committee of One Hundred, 198. 
Platform, 17-20. 

Piatt, Jeremiah, member of Committee 
of 8ixty, 168; and of the One Hun- 
dred, 195. 

, Zephanlah, chairman of 

at Poughkeepsle, 140. 
Politics, democratisatlon of, a 
mental movement of the Revolution, 
5, popular indifference to. In earix 
18th century, 14, 15. 
Poll, the, method of taking; m early 

18th century, 15. (See Suffrage,) 
Pooffocofs, favors reception of Bant 

India Company's tea, 108. 
Popular party, nature of, 8. 
Potter, Gilbert, 46. 

Pownell, Thomas, moves repeal of 
Townshend duties, 87; attempts to 
secure repeal of tea duty, 88; op- 
poses Lord North's Resolution* 220. 
Precedence, question of, between Gov- 
emor Moore and General Gaga, fit 
Importance of the question of, 71. 
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Press, tbe, freedom of. suppressed by 
first ProT. Cong., 216; censorship of, 
228. 

Prices, effect of non-Importation on, 
150; attempt to regulate, 255. 

Prince, 8amuel, member of second Ptot. 
Cong. 232; defeated In election xor 
third Pro*. Cong.. 257, 258, 

Princeton students, burn New York let- 
ter on the Association, 01. 

Pro Patrta, band bill, 58. 

Property, declines hi ralne as result of 
Grenrllle's currency legislation, 71, 
79; recovers sfter 1770, 95. 

Provincial Congress. (See Congress.) 

Convention. (See Convention.) 

Provision bill. (See Mutiny Act.) 

Public stores, selsure of, 108. 

Pye, David, member of first Prov. Cong, 
and of Committee of Safety, 211. 

Queens County, land grants In, 8; ac- 
tion of, on Association, 172; elects 
delegates to Provincial Convention. 
180; bat they are not allowed to vote, 
100, 101 ; elects delegstes to first 
Pror. Cong.. 202, 208; signers and 
non-signers of the Association In, 
215; refuses to elect delegates to sec- 
ond Prov. Cong., 237; strong loyalist 
sentiment in, 238; boycotted by sec- 
ond Prov. Cong., 238; measures takeu 
to suppress loyalists of, 244, 245 
elects delegates to third Pro*. Cong. 
258: measures of third Prov. Cong, 
to suppress loyalists of, 26S, 265; 
declares loyalty to England, 275, 276. 

Quorum, In Committee of One Hnndreo. 
108; In first Prov. Cong.. 207, 200; 

• rule for. Ignored In first Prov. Cong., 
210; difficulty of securing, in Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, 226; ana 
also In the second Prov. Cong.. 282, 
234 ; and In the Committee of 8afety, 
235; reduction ' of. In Committee of 
One Hundred, 235; of county delega- 
tions 207, 258; presents no difficulty 
In third Prov. Cong., 260; difficulty 
of securing, in fourth Prov. Cong^ 
276. 

Radicals, (Set Bon* of Liberty, Party.) 
Bamsey, John, member of Committee 

of One Hundred* 226. 
Randall, Thomas, charter member of 

Chamber of Commerce, 61; 



of Committee of Twenty-Five, 113; 
and of the Fifty-One, 114; resigns 
from the Fifty-One, 126, 127; mem- 
ber of Committee of Fifteen, 132; 
and of the Sixty, 168; and of the 
One Hundred, 107; delegate to the 
second Prov. Cong., 232; and to the 
third Prov. Cong., 257, 258. 
Rapalje estate, 8. 
— , Daniel, member of assembly, 177; 
and of first Prov. Cong^ 207; but 
never attends, 200; refuses the As- 
sociation, 215. 

— , John, member of assembly, 177. 
Ray, Isaac, member of second Prov. 
Cong., 232; and of Committee of 
One Hundred, 226; defeated In elec- 
tion for third Prov. Cong., 257, 258. 
— Nicholas, proposes to form a 
Liberty Club, 48. 

— , Robert, member of Committee of 
One Hundred, 108; defeated In elec- 
tion for third Prov. Cong., 257, 258. 
Rcade, John, member of Committee of 

One Hundred, 108. 
Regulation Act, for reorganizing Bast 
India Company, 07; for government 
of Massachusetts, 221. 
Remonstrance to the Commons, voted 
by the assembly, 177; rejected by' 
the Commons, 222. 
Remsen, estate, 8. 

, Henry, member of Committee of 

Inspection, 75: and of the Twenty- 
Five. 113; snd of the Fifty-One, 114; 
and of the Fifteen, 132; motion of, 
for electing delegates to first Cont. 
Cong., 134; acting chairman of tbe 
Fifty-One, 163; member of Commit- 
tee of Sixty, 168; and of the One 
nundred, 107; and of the third Prov 
Cong., 257, 258; helps to draw rt 
port on new government, 260. 
Repeal of Stamp Act, 50; celebrations 

of, by 8on$ of Liberty, 85, 86. 
Representative government establish- 
ment of. in New York, 5; a clasa 
privilege only, 15. 
Resignation, of the radicals from the 
Committee of Fifty-One, 126, 127; 
of John Alsop from the Cont. Cong., 
274. 

Restraining Act, directed against the 
New York Assembly, 56; never opera- 
- tire, 57; protest against, 64; on the 
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trade of the New England and South- 
er* colonies, 220; on the trade of all 
the colonies, 250. 

Retailers, the, agree to rapport the 
merchants' association, 80, 68. 

Revolution, two movements hi the 
American, 5; Incorrect views of the 
American, 52; thought hy many to 
he precipitated by the Association of 
the first Coot Cong., 160. 

Revolutionist party. (Bee Party.) 

Rhelnbeck, Dutchess County, 180. 

Rhode Island, Sons of Uhtrtw in* 4T. 

Richards, Csptain, joins Isaac 8ear»* e* 
pedltion, 240. 

Richmond County, land grants In, 8; 
refuses to send delegates to Provin- 
cial Convention, 191 ; elects delegates 
to first Prov. Cong., 203; urged to 
elect delegates to second Prov. Cong* 
233; but refuses, 237; and la boy- 
cotted by congress, 238; snd finally 
elects delegates to second Prov. Cong., 
238: measures taken to suppress 
loyalists in, 244, 245; elects dele- 
gates to third Prov. Cong* 258; reso- 
lutions of the third congress 
loysllsts of, 263. 

Riots, of the Stamp Act period, 20 ff.; 
as result of Currency and Townshend 
Acts, 76, 79; effect of, on parties, 34, 
83, 92; after the battle of Lexington, 
193. 

Rltzema, Kudolphua, member of Com- 
mittee of Sixty, 168; and of the One 
Hundred, 19T. 

Rlrlngton, James, Isaac Sears and Cap- 
tain Richards destroy the presses of, 
246. 

Robinson, Beverly, conservative In the 
8 tamp Act period, 88. 

, , delegate to the second Prov. 

Cong., 233; not returned to the third 
Prov. Cong* 260. 

, James, member of Provincial Con- 
vention, but not allowed to rote, 190, 
191 ; active member of the first Prov. 
Cong., 209. 

Rochester, Ulster County, 189. 

Rockingham, 138. 

Rogers, Nathaniel, Boston Importei, 
tries to get New York to modify the 
Association, 88; Is hanged m effigy 

. by the radicals, 89. 

Roome, Henry, member of Committee 
of One Hundred, 226. 



— , John, member of Committee of 
Sixty, 168. 

Roosevelt, Isaac, member of Committee 
of Sixty, 168; 'and of the Prov. Con- 
vention, 185; 186; and of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, 197; and oc 
the first Prov. Cong* 206* 209; and 
of the third Prov. Cong*- 257, 208. 

, Nicholas, member of Committee 

of Sixty, 168; and of the One Hun- 
dred, 197. 

Royal Irish Regiment, 198. 

Rules of Procedure, of the Committee 
of Fifty-One, 117; of the first Com. 
Cong* 148; of the first Prov. Gong* 
207; of the Committee of One Hun- 
dred, 198, 235; of the second Prov. 
Cong* 234; of the third Prov. Qoog* 
261; of the fourth Prov. Cong* 
275, 276. 

Rumbout, Dutchess County. 169. 

Rural Counties. (8ee Counties.) 

Rutgers family, 10. 

, Adrian, member of second Prov. 

Cong* 232; defeated for the third 

Prov. Cong* 257, 258. 
, Anthony, member of second Prov. 

Cong* 232; and of the third. 257, 

258. 

Ruthford, Walter, 88. 

Rutledge, Edward, on the authority of 

the first Cent. Cong* 143; favors 

Galloway's Plan, 149. 
Ryt, 140. 

St Eustatla, illegal trade with, 28. 

Sands, Comfort, member of Commit- 
tee of Sixty, 168; and of the One 
Hundred, 197; and of the second 
Prov. Cong* 232; and of the Com- 
mittee of Safety, 234; and of the 
third Prov. Cong* 257, 258. 

Schuyler estate, 9. 

family, 18. 

, Peter,, delegate to second Prov. 

Cong* 192. 

, Philip, elected to the first Cant. 

Cong., 140; leader of the conserva- 
tives In the assembly, 176* 177; 
recommends Albany to elect delegates 
to the second Cent Cong* 187; a 
member of the Prov. Convention, 188; 
disarms loyalists In Try on County. 
245. 

Scott, John Mortal, candidate for the 
Assembly, 19; bitterly opposed by the 
Merchants, 20; a leader hi the pop- 
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alar party, 20; In Um 8tamp Act 
troubles, 85, 88; one of the founders 
of the Whlf Club, 49; strongly op- 
posed to the 8 tamp Act, 59; candi- 
date for the Assembly, but Is de- 
feated; 59, 75; discredited by tea 
episode. 111; nominated by radicals 
for first Cent Con*., 122; great In- 
fluence with the people, 180, 181; 
member of Committee of One Hun- 
dred, 198; and of the first Pre?. 
Conf., 206, 209; and of the Commit- 
tee of Safety, 211; encouraged by 
- the elections for the second Prov. 
Cong., 233; member of second Ptot. 
Cong, and of the Committee of 
Safety, 234; makes motion on Lord 
North's Resolution, 241; confers 
with committee from the Cont. Cong.. 
247; helps to destroy Loudon's 
pamphlets, 252; member of third 
Prov. Cong., 257, 258; thinks con- 
gress has authority to form new 
government, 267; member of com- 
mittee on new government, 268. 

Seabury, Samuel, hopes first Cont. 
Cong, will achieve conciliation, 141; 
pamphlets of, 159, 175; has no hope 
of conciliation by extra legal meth- 
ods, 213; arrested by Isaac Sears 
and sent to Connecticut, 246. 

See man, Benjamin, member of As- 
sembly, 177. 

, Zebulon, member of Assembly, 

177. 

Sears, Isaac, leader of the mob m 
Stamp Act period, 35; unknown be- 
fore the Stamp Act troubles, 49; 
characterization of, 50; member of 
the Confmlttee of Inspection, 75; 
always an extreme radical, 76; pre- 
sides at mass-meeting, 92; resigns 
from Committee of Inspection, 92; 
leader of the radical opposition to 
the landing of the tea, 107; dis- 
credited by the tea episode, 111; 
member of Committee of Twenty-Five, 
113; and of the Fifty One, 114; au- 
thor of alleged letter to Boston prv 
posing a continental congress, 118; 
resigns from Committee of Fifty-One, 
126, 127; member of the Committee 
of Fifteen, 132; and of the Sixty, 
10*; leader of the mob, 193; mem- 
ber of the One Hundred, 197; n 
places Folltot as member of first 



Pro*. Cong., 206; active member of 
the congress, 209; cares nothing tor 
conciliation, 213; proposes to force 
British barracks, 218 ; In case of bom- 
bardment of New York, his house to 
be battered down first, 226; member 
of second Prov. Cong., 232; char- 
acterization of, by Charles Lee, 245; 
destroys Rlrlngton's presses* 245, 
246; damns the congress, 248; helps 
destroy Loudon's pamphlets, 252; de- 
feated for the third Prov. Cong., 257, 
258. 

Sea ton, William, member of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, 198. 

Secrecy, oath of, administered to dele- 
gates to first Ptot. Cbn*% 223. 

Sectionalism, (see States Bights). 

Seeley t Israel, member of first Ptot. 
Cong., but does not attend, 209; re- 
fuses the Association, 215; Is- not 
returned to the second Prov. Cong., 
233. 

Sentinel, Ticket of, for third Pror. 

Cong., 257. 
Sharp, Richard, member of Committee 
of Twenty-Fire, 113; and of the 
Fifty-One, 114; and of the One Hun- 
dred, 198. 
Shaw, Charles, member of the Commit- 
tee of Fifty-One, 114. 
Shelter Island, 137. 
Sherbrooke, Miles, charter member of 
Chamber of Commerce, 61; member 
of Committee of Fifty-One, 114. 
Ships, not permitted to clear for Boston 
or Halifax, 200; forbidden to leers 
port, 223; the Pror. Cong, has dif- 
ficulty In establishing satisfactory re- 
lations with the British, 218, 219, 
248. 249, 250. 
Showsngnuk, Ulster County, 171. 
Silvester, Peter, elected provisionally to 
first Cont Cong., 140; member of 
first Ptot. .Cong., 209; member of 
second Prov. Cong, but not returned 
to the third, 260. 
Sixteenth Regiment of Foot, hand bill, 
82. 

Sixty, Committee of, (see Committee). 
Slave trade. (8ee Association.) 
Smith estate, 8. 

Smith, George, member of first Pror. 
Cong^ 207; but does not attend, 
209; refuses ths Association, 215. 
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, Thomas, member of Committee of 

One Hundred, 198; and of the first 
Pro*. Cong* 200; end ol the second 
Pro*. Cong., 232; Introduces resolu- 
tions on conciliation, 289; which ere 
emended, 240; Is not returned to the 
third Pror. Cong., 260. 

, William, leader ot popular party, 

26; In the Stamp Act troubles, 88; 
founder of the Whig Club, 40; mod- 
erator In a South .Haven meeting; 
18T; plan of, for conciliation, 280, 
240; suggests a new assembly to 
Governor Tryon, 241 ; furnishes in- 
formation to Howe, 248; arrest or- 
dered, 264. 
Smuggling. (See Illegal Trade; As- 
sociation.) 
8oclsl classes. In colonial period, 8. 
Soldier*, liberty pole cut down by 

British, 81. 
Son* o/ Liberty, the name begins to be 
• used, 41 ; beginning of organisation 
of, 42-44; not Joined by upper 
classes. 44, 45 ; lnter-colonlal or- 
ganisation of, 45-48; significance of, 
49, 50, 51; aroused by the appear- 
ance of customs commissioners,. 58; 
support De Lancer's party, 60, 75; 
stir up the mob to oppose the pro- 
vision bill, 78, 74; resort to mob 
violence, 79-81 ; are ridiculed, 82 ; op- 
posed to modification of the non-Im- 
portation association, 89-92: de- 
fen ted in city elections, 98: weak- 
ened by growing conservatism of 
merchant*. 93; never heard of from 
1770 to 1773, 96; new association of, 
105: effect of tea episode on, 110, 
111; no evidence that they first pro- 
posed the continental congress, 118; 
organization of, continued as Com 
mittee of Mechanics, 120. (See 
Party; Committee; Asssoclatlon.) 
8outb Carolina, Son* of Liberty In, 48; 
disapproves of New York Assembly, 
178: letter from, urges New York to 
form Prov. Cong* 201. 
Southhsven, 187. 

Specie, lack of. In New York has 

serious economic effects, 70, 72. (See 

Currency.) 
Spooner, Paul, member of second Prov. 

Cong, but not returned to the third, 

260. 



8tamp Act, the, provisions of, 25; op- 
position to, 26, 28-85; question of 
evading or violating; 85; extant to 
which It was violated, 85, 36, 40; 
effect of, ou different claeees, 86; 
different methods of resisting; 87, 88, 
39; celebration of the repeal ot 49, 
85, 86; effect of, on party develops 
ment, 49, 50; English merchants pe- 
tition for repeal of, 50; repeal ot 
50, 51; repeal of, secures only 
partial tranquillity, 53. 

Congress. (8ee Congress.) 

episode, general result of, 

51; reaction from the violence ot 
52 : effect ot on men of property, 81- 
35; compensation granted tor prop- 
erty destroyed during; 53, 65. 

distributors, 28, 42. 

8tamped paper, how landed, 29; given 
over to the city corporation, and de- 
posited in the city hall, 34; second 
shipment of, disposed of In the same 
way, 34; third shipment ot burned 
In the ship yards, 42. 

State government formation ot a 
problem of the third Prov. Cong* 
261, 265 ff. ; report of the committee 
on, 208; no opposition to formation 
of. In county elections for fourth 
Prov. Cong* 278; formed by fourth 
Prov. Cong* 275; made as strongly 
centralised as possible, 276. 

8taten I eland. (See Richmond Comity.) 

Stetes Sights, first appearance of 
sentiment of, 212, 247, 272. 

Sterling. William Alexander, commonly 
called Lord, brings four companies 
Into New York, 248; succeeds Charles 
Lee In the New York command, 249. 

Stevens, John, conservative In Stamp 
Act troubles, 88. 

Stlllwell, Richard, member of first Prov. 
Cong., 207; but never attends, 209; 
refuses the Association, 215; not re- 
turned to second Prov. Cong* 233. 

Stoutenberg, Isaac, member of Commit- 
tee of One Hundred, 226; and of the 
second Prov. Cong., 232; and of the 
third Prov. Cong* 257, 258. 

Strong, Selah, elected to first Prov, 
Cong.. 205; but rarely attends, 20»; 
member of second Prov. Cong* 2&S; 
and of the third Prov. Cong* 260 

Stuyvesant estate, 9. 
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Suffolk County, Massachusetts, Resolu- 
tions of, how regarded In England, 
146; adopted by first Cont- Cong., 
147; strong opposition to, suppressed 
in first Cent Cong%, 14T, 148; Im- 
portance of, 148, 149, 150. 

f New York, land grants in, 

8; committee appointed in, 187; 
elects delegstes to first Cont. Cong., 
139; adopts the Association, 170; 
elects delegates to Prov. Convention, 
188; and to the first ProT. Cong., 
205; signers of the Association In, 
215; elects delegates to third Pror. 
Cong., 259; declares loyalty to Eng- 
land, 275, 278. 
Suffrage, the, in the colonial period, 6, 
10, 11, 14; the question of, of Tltal 
importance in the Revolution, 111; 
conservatives not able to secure 
limitation of, 166; In election for 
second Cont Cong., 181 ; in election 
for second Prov. Cong., 227, 231 ; in 
election for third Pror. Cong., 252. 
Sngar Act, the, 24; opposition to, 28, 
29; modified in 1766, 51; provisions 
of, 67. 

Supervisors of Cumberland County, 
neglect to communicate the New York 
letter, 137, 188. 

Sutton, William, 190. 

Swart, Dtrck, member of first Prov. 
Cong, but rarely attends, 209; not 
returned to second Prov. Cong., 238. 

Talman, John, member of Prov. Con- 
vention, but has no vote, 190, 191. 

Tar and feathers, used on the loyalists, 
265. 

Taxation, rights of the colonies In, 177 ; 
first Prov. Cong, cannot resort to, 
217, 218 ; possibility of, raised in sec- 
ond Prov. Cong, but passed over, 251 ; 
bearing of, on independence, 255. 
(See Confiscation.) 

Ten, smuggled from Holland, 84; ex- 
cluded by association of first Cont. 
Cong., 151 ; sale of, for raising rev- 
enue suggested by first Prov. Cong., 
217. (See East India Co.) 

Agents. (See Consignees.) 

episode, 94 ff. ; effect of, on par- 
ties, 111. 

Temple, Richard, Earl, the source of 
many of Almon*s anecdotes of Chat- 
bam, 100, 



Templeten, Oliver, member of Commit- 
tee of One Hundred, 198. 
Tenants, on the great estates, 12; al- 
lowed to vote for delegates to second 
Prov. Cong., 227; and for delegates 
to the third and fourth, 252. 
Ten Broeck, Abram, conservative leader 
in assembly, 176; member of the 
Prov. Convention, 188; and of the 
second Prov. Cong., but not returned 
to the third, 260. 
Ten Eyck, Richard, member of Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, 226. 
Tenures. (See Manors; Freeholds.) 
Thomas, John, member of assembly,* 
176; member of second Prov. Cong* 
but not returned to the third, 260. 
Tnompson, Achlson, charter member of 

Chamber of Commerce, 61. 
Thome, Richard, member of first Prov. 

Cong, but rarely attends, 209. 
Thurman, John, In Stamp Act troubles, 
38; member of Committee of Inspec- 
tion, 75; and of the Fifty-One, 114; 
makes motion to disavow radical 
meeting In the Fields, 126; presides 
st meeting of conservatives, 181. 
Times, the, handbill, 82. 
Tories. (See Party, loyalist.) 
Totten, Joseph, member of Committee 
of Sixty, 168; and of the One Hun- 
dred, 197. 
Townsend, James, member of third 
Prov. Con*., and of the fourth, 258. 

, John, arrest ordered, 264. 

Townshend, Charles, colonial legislation 
of, 56. 

Trade, system of colonial, 65; plan of 
first Prov. Cong, for control of, 214; 
to be revived by declaration of In- 
dependence, 254. (See Illegal Trade.) 

Acts, certain, passed in 1766 to 

facilitate colonial commerce, 51; 
Townshend acta and colonial com- 
merce, 52, 56, 57, 58, 60, 64, 65, 78, 
87; merchants petition for relief 
frvm, 55; Chatham's opinion of the 
petition for relief from, 55; petition 
of assembly for relief from, 64 ; effect 
of the, 65, 67, 68; colonial com- 
merce roust be readjusted to conform 
to, 68, 69; lack of specie makes it 
difficult to puy the duties arising 
from, 71; avoided by smuggling, 95; 
East India Company given 8 
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monopoly by, 86, OS ff. (8m Me- 
Ium Act; Restraining Act; Sugar 
Act) 

Treadwell, Thomae. member of eecond 
Pror. Cong, and of Committee of 
Safety, 234; member of third Pror. 
Cong, and of Committee on loyalist*. 
264. 

Treasury, Colonial, money advanced by, 
to first Pror. Cong., 217; Congress 
repudiates the debt to. 218. 
Troops, British, tittle objection to es- 
tablishment of. in New York, 54; 
remain In barracks during riots, 108; 
removal of, to ahlp Asia. 218. 210. 
(See Army.) 

, Continental, Aral Pror. Cong. 

raises, 216. (Bee Army.) 
Try on County, reply from, to New Tort 
letter, 137; radical sentiment In, 
suppressed by the Johnsons, 171; no 
action taken In, on Prov. Con- 
vention, 101 ; electa delegates to first 
Pror. Cong., 202, 203; but they do 
not appear till June 21, 208; electa 
delegates to second Pror. Cong., 220, 
234; disarming of loyalists m, 248; 
electa delegates to third Pror. Cong., 
280. 

, William, Governor of New Tort, 

requested to protect East India Com- 
pany's tea, 105; goes to England, 
103 ; retorna to the province, 218 ; ar- 
ranges compromise between congress 
snd British ships, 224, 225; fears 
arrest, and removes .to British ships, 
225; furnishes Information to En- 
glish government, 225; writes letter 
to the people of the colony on Lord 
North's Resolution, 230; calla a new 
assembly, 241 ; servant of Duane acta 
aa a spy for, 243 ; unable to prorogue 
the assembly, 242, 243, 250; hie set 
vant la locked up, 248; stirs up loy- 
aliata, 264; originates plot to cap- 
ture Washington. 268. 

Twenty-Five. the. (See Committee.) 

Ulster County, land companies In, 0; 
authorlzea New York delegates to act, 
140; adopts the Association of first 
Cent. Cong., 170, 171; electa dele- 
antes to Prov. Convention 188; 
and to the first Prov. Cong., 200; 
signers of the association In, 215; 



Instructs Its delegate to third Pror. 
Cong, to vote for George Clinton, 250 ; 
loyalists suppressed In, 265. 
Unfranchised claaaea. Importance of. 
In the Revolution, 11. 110, 120; and 
the extra-legal organisation of the 
popular movement, 28; first Cone 
Cong- gives opportunity to, 161. 
Cnlt Rule, used In first Prov. Cong-, 
208. 

tletlc. Henry, sells nails to British 
troops, 160. 

, William, member of Committee of 

Sixty. 168; sells nails to British 
troops, fOO. 

Van Brunt, Rutgert, member of third 
Prov. Cong., 260. 

Buren, Toblaa, 230. 

Cortlandt, estate of, 0; family oC 

18. 

, James, members of Commit- 
tee of One Hundred, 108. 

, John, member of first Pror. 

Cong* 206; and of the third, 25T, 
258. 

* Philip, member of first Prow. 

Cong., 207, 208; member of third 
Prov. Cong., but does not attend, 
282. 

, Pierre, member of second 

Prov. Cong, and of Committee of 
Safety, 234. 

Dam family, 10. 

1 Anthony, charter member of 

Chamber of Commerce, 61 ; member of 
Committee of One Hundred, 108. 
Vandeput. Captain, 210, 224, 226. 
Van der Spiegel, John, 88. 

Voort, Peter, member of 

Committee of Inspection. 75; re- 
signs from the committee, 02. 

Waters, 242. 

Dyck. Francis, member of Commit- 
tee of Mechanics, 138. 
Horn, Augustus, member of Com- 
mittee of One Hundred. 108. 

, David, In Stamp Act period. 

38; member of Committee of Fifty- 
One, 114. 

Ness, Peter, candidate for second 

Prov. Cong., 230. 

Renaaelaer, estate of, 0; family of, 

13, 14. 

, Robert, member of first 

Prov. Cong., 200. 
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8chaack, Henry* compensated for 

losses In Stamp Act riots, 68; elect- 
ed provisionally to first Cont Cong., 
140. 

, Peter, a friend of Liberty 

and Trade, 87; member of Commit- 
tee of Fifty-One, 114 ; draws np roles 
for the committee, 117; member of 
Committee of Sixty, 168 ; joint author 
of the Association of April 20, 106; 
member of Committee of One Hun- 
dred, 107; Interested In the Kinder- 
hook contest, 230, 281; arrest or- 
dered, 264. 

Yarck, James, member of Commit- 
tee of Fifteen, 132. 

Voorhees, Jacob, member of Com- 
mittee of Sixty, 168. 

, James, member of Commit- 
tee of One Hundred, 107. 

■ Wagenen, Herbert, member of Com- 
mittee of Inspection, 75. 

— Wyck, Theodore, candidate for As- 
sembly, 10; member of Committee of 
Inspection, 76; and of second Ptot. 
Cong., 282. 

*andt. Jacobus, member of Com- 
mittee of Twenty-Fire, 113; and of 
the Fifty-One, 114; resigns from tne 
Fifty-One, 127; member of Commit- 
tee of One Hundred, 107; and of the 
first Prof. Cong., 206; and of the 
third Pror. Cong., 257, 268. 
■ ■ — , Peter P., member of the 
Committee of One Hundred, 226; and 
of the third Prov. Cong., 257, 258. 

Ver Planck, Samuel, charter member of 
Chamber of Commerce, 60; member 
of Committee of Inspection, 75; and 
of the One Hundred, 108; and of the 
first Ptot. Cong., 206, 200. 

View of the Controvert^, a, by 8eabury, 
150. 

Virginia, disapprores of conduct of 
New York Assembly, 178; delegates 
of, Instructed to more independence, 
271. 

Vocbarg, Cornelius, 280. 
Voting, method of, in colonial period, 
15; in first Pror. Cong., 207. 

Waddle, Robert R., charter member ol 
Chamber of Commerce, 61. 

Wallace, Alexander, member of the Com- 
mittee of Fifty-One, 114. 



, Hugh, charter member of Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 60. 

, Hugh and Alexander, firm of, 

recommended as consignees for the 
East India Company's tea, 102. 

Wallkill, Ulster County, 171. 

Walpole, Thomas, gives Information on 
American tea trade, 100. 4 

Walton fsmlly, 10. 

, Abram, member of Committee 04 

Twenty-Fire, 113; and of the Fifty- 
One, 114; and of the Ptot. Con- 
vention, 185, 186; and of the One 
Hundred, 107; and of the first Pror. 
Cong., 206, 208; refuses the Associa- 
tion of April 20, 215; defeated m 
election for second Pror. Cong., 232. 

— Jacob, member of assembly, 10; 
charter member of Chambe. of Com- 
merce, 60; member of Committee of 
Inspection, 75; conservative In tea 
episode, 107; member of assembly's 
committee of correspondence, 177; ar- 
rest ordered, 264. 

, Thomas, member of Committee of 

Inspection, ,75. 

, William, charter member of Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 60; a friend of 
Liberty and trade, 87; member of 
Committee of Fifty-One, 114; and 
of the Sixty, 168; and of the One 
Hundred, 107. 

Ward, Samuel, member of second Prov. 
Cong., but not returned to third, 260. 

Washington, George, General, views of. 
In 1774, 143; arrives In New York, 
218; appointed Commander in Chief 
by the Cont Cong., 221; .prohibits 
Interconrse with the British ships, 
240, 250; loyalist plot to capture, 
265; authorized to suppress loyalists, 
265; dissatisfied with New York 
Congress, 272. 

Waterbury, Colonel, denies authority of 
Prov. Cong., 247; marches a regiment 
into New York, 248; thinks tho 
united colonies ought to crush New 
York, 248. 

Warklns, David, member of first Prov. 
Cong\, 200; refuses the Association 
of April 20, 215. . 

Westchester County, land grants In, 0; 
manors in, 0; authorises New York 
delegates to act, 140; elects delegates 
to Prov. Convention, 100, 101; 
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and to the first Prov. Cong^ 208; 

lo\Al-(n in, arrested by Isaac Scars, 

240; «»«-ets delegates to third Pror. 

Con*. 259; resolutions of Congress 

on )<>> i lists of, 269- 
West l-.^es, the, commercial Import* 

sacs nf, 65. 
Westminster, 188. 

Whig Club, the, not tbs origin of the 
Son* o/ Liberty, 48. 

White, Henry, asks for consignment of 
East India Company's tea, 108. 

, John, member of Commutes of 

Blxty, 168. 

, Thomas, charter member of Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 60. 

White Plains, 140, 178, 190. 

Wlckham, Daniel, member of Commit- 
tee of One Hundred, 226. 

"Wilkes of America,** the, 81, 87. 

Wllklns, Isaac, loyalist leader to As- 
sembly. 175, 176, 177; opposes elec- 
tion of delegates to Provincial Con 
rent Ion, 191 ; has no hope of con- 
ciliation through extra-legal organi- 
sation, 218. 

Willett, Marinas, radical leader hi 
SUmp Act period, 49; leader of the 
mob, 103. 218. 210 ; enters army, 245. 
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but declines to serve, 258. 

, Nathaniel, member of Committee 
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allowed to vote, 190, 191 ; member of 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 



The object of this paper is to exhibit the continuity that ex- 
ists between the colonial land systems and that system framed 
by the national legislators from 1785 to 1800. As has been said, 
seemingly new legislation was founded on the best of colonial 
precedents. The men in Congress drew chiefly on their own, 
knowledge and experience of colonial land practices for the 
ideas embodied in the land laws; and "keen discrimination was 
used in recommending the best features of. the existing system*" 
No complete account of the colonial land systems is intended. 
Only those customs and laws will be mentioned which throw 
light upon the relation between the colonial methods of dealing 
with public lands, and the federal system as it was in 1800. 
Whatever indicates an evolution of the federal plan from colon- 
ial beginnings will be emphasised. 

By the close of 1800, the chief elements of the national sys- 
tem had been incorporated by the three laws of May 20, 1785, 
May 18, 1796, and May 10, 1800. These elements were pre- 
vious survey, rectangular outlines, the township unit, the sec- 
tion, public and private sale, reservations, and administration; 
and it is precedents of these which will be considered. The 
principles of land bounties and preemption rights were not a part 
of the national system till long after 1800, but so large a place 
do they occupy in colonial land affairs, and so insistent was the 
demand for their application to the public domain from the time 
the national government was organized onward, that no discus- 
sion of land matters would be complete that did not deal with 
them. . The matter of reservations for education has been 
omitted as that has already been dealt with by Joseph Schafer 
in The Origin of the System of Land Qrqnts for Education, 
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INTRODUCTORY MOTS 



Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, No. 63, Madison, 1902, 
and by George Wells Knight in his History and Management of 
Land Grants for Education in the Northwest Territory, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. (New York, 185.) 

The following investigation was begun at the suggestion of 
Dr. Frederick Jackson Turner of the University of Wisconsin, 
and to him grateful acknowledgments are f chiefly due fur 
inspiring comment and generous recognition. The rare 
opportunities offered by the Wisconsin State Historical Library 
have been appreciated, and cordial thanks are due the members 
of its staff, through whose courtesy its resources have been 
made available to the fullest extent. Indebtedness must be ex* 
pressed to Dr. J. Franklin Jameson of the Carnegie Institution 
at Washington for valuable information regarding pertinent 
material in the MSS. of the Library of Congress. 

Madison, Wisconsin, June, 1908. 

Amelia Clewley Ford. 
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COLONIAL PRECEDENTS OF OUR NATIONAL LAND 
SYSTEM AS IT EXISTED IN 1800 



CHAPTER I 

RECTANGULAR PRINCIPLE IN COLONIAL SURVEYS 

The principle of rectangular surveys was established in our 
national land system by the land ordinance of May 20, 1785. 
This was not a new principle. As early as the seventeenth cen- 
tury the colonists were familiar with the idea of laying out sin- 
gle tracts, whether large or small, in a rectangular form. Theo- 
retically, the idea appeared in the grants of the colonies them- 
selves, in the township grants, in various plans for colonization, 
and in official instructions to the governors; actually, however, 
it was practiced only in the boundaries of some of the colonies, 
the ground plans of many cities and town centers, the division 
of town common lands, and now and then in the outlines of in- 
dividual tracts, particularly along the rivers. These actual be- 
ginnings of the rectangular system in the seventeenth century 
will form the subject of the first chapter. 

Bounds op the Several Colonies 

The first conspicuous instance of regular outlines appears in 
the bounds of some of the colonies themselves, which are remark- 
ably straight on the north and south. This is because of the 
fact that in defining territorial limits on this vast new conti- 
nent, parallels of latitude instead of natural objects were often 
used. Where parallels were not. expressly mentioned, such 
phrases as "directly into the main land/ 9 "west in a direct 
line," "a straight line due north," carried out the same idea. 
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Sometimes meridians of longitude were also used to mark the 
western boundary. 1 The intention was, without doubt, to lay 
the American grants at right 5 angles to the shore. 1 Douglass, 
in his "Summary, ete. of the British Settlements in N. A-,*' 
says the first notion was to lay out settlements of one hundred 
miles on the shore, and one hundred miles back into the country, 
so as to make districts one hundred miles square. 8 This asser- 
tion was based on the grant of 1606 to the Virginia Company. 
The charter to the Council of New England outlined roughly 
a parallelogram extending from sea to sea between forty and 
forty-eight degrees north latitude. 4 In the grant of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1681, this method of bounding territory was carried 
out more fully. Penn's tract was bounded on the east by the 
Delaware river, beginning twelve miles north of New Castle, 
and also "by a Meridian Line to bee drawn e from the head of 
the said River unto the said three and fortieth Degree;" on the 
north, by the beginning of the forty-third parallel ; on the south 
by a circle drawn twelve miles from New Castle northward and 
westward to the beginning of the fortieth parallel, and thence by 
a straight line west. The western limit was to be five degrees of lon- 
gitude reckoned from the eastern boundary.* In spite of the words 
of the charters, much irregularity characterized the real bounds 
of the colonies because of ignorance concerning the topography 
of the new country, and because of the consequent conflicting 
grants. Jefferson's plan, one hundred years after the Pennsyl- 
vania grant, of forming the western territory into states 
bounded by parallels and meridians, was thus not a new scheme. 9 
It simply applied to many districts at once the same kind of 
limits which the royal grants had assigned to several separate 
tracts. 



• Ben : Pertej Poors. The Federal and State Conetitntione, Colonial Charters, and 
other Oroanio Lam of the U. 8., passim. 

*Ptt. Archive*, 2nd 8erles, XVIII, 127-1 8a contains An Examination of tho 
Conn. Claim to Lands in Pa*, bj Iter. Win. Smith, D. Provost of Univ. of 
Pa., written In 1774, In which the early colonial hounds are discussed In detail. 

• William Douglass, Summary, . . . •/ f ho British Settlements in V A. 9 U 
304. 243. 

« Poors, Charter* and Constitutions, I, 021 ; It 18S&. 

• IhM.. II, 1510. 

•Jefferson, Writing, (Ford) III, 408. (This Is the edition always referred 
to unless otherwise specified.) 
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Ground Plan of Cities and Towns. 

Within the colonies, instances of rectangular surveys are fre- 
quent. Some of the cities furnish the best examples. The beau- 
tifully regular, checker-board arrangement of Philadelphia was 
preceded by that of the city of Charleston in 1671 which was 
carefully divided into square plots by straight streets at right 
angles to each other in the same fashion as the Quaker city. r 
Much earlier than either of these the city of New Haven was 
laid out according to an attractive plan of rectangular lots sur- 
rounding a central square. 8 New Orleans, St Louis, Mobile, 
Savannah, and the Georgia town of Ebenezer, might also bo 
cited as illustrations of this method of right-angled streets. 9 
One of the plans of the Ohio company in 1753 was to build 
a square fort, and lay off an adjacent tract for a town in squares 
of two acres each. 10 Fort Detroit enclosed a settlement of about 
one hundred houses "built in a regular manner with par- 
allel streets, crossing each other right angles." 11 In short, 
squares and straight streets was the characteristic arrangement 19 
of American towns and village centers. 18 Norwich, Connecticut, 
and Albany, New York are good examples of exceptions to this 
rule. 14 In those towns there was an irregular arrangement of 
lots caused by their being grouped along the banks of a wind- 
ing river. x 



'For Philadelphia, see Proud, Htet. of Ps,, I. 242-243; Memor. Jftrf. of FhO- 
adtlphia, (K. Y. 1899.) I. 19, 21, 22. 82, 33; Hazard, Annals of P«., 584-585; 
also Pa. Arehivee, 3rd Series, IV, two mapi at the end. For Charleston, see 
Rivers. Sketch of JIM. of 8. C 371. 377, 387, 303; S. C Hist. Soe. Cofls^ V, 
343, 361. Osgood, Am. Colonies, II, 56, quoting Shaftesbury Papers, 342, 361. 

* For New Daren, see B. E. Atwater, HM. of Cot. of Xew Haven, 75-77. Ses 
map oppos. title page. 

•Hulbert. Crete* Collection of Photog. of Amcr. Mop*, II, Nos. 8, 9. IS, IS; 
Wlnsor, Westward Movement, 172-178. 

"Christopher Gist's JoumaU (W. M. Darlington), 23S-237. 

u Hutchlns. Topoff. Deter, of Ps., Vs., V. C.» M4„ etc (1778), p. 48. 

"Judd, Bailey, if set., p. 23. See also 8heldon, Deerfleli, I, 17-18; Temple 
and Sheldon, Xorthflcld, 104. 

» James Whltelaw. surveyor-general of Vermont, recorded In his dlarj, la 1773, 
that a certain Pennsylvania town was laid out In squares with straight streets, 
-like all other American towns,** Proceedingt of Vt. Hist. 80c, 1005-1006. p. 
135. 

" Hulbert, Crown Con. 0/ Jfope, II, 35-39, for Albany. F. 1C CaalUns, Wot* 
wich, Conn., p. 67. 
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Division of Commons in New England Towns 

It is, however, in the method of dividing up the common 
land* of the New England towns that the most interesting evi- 
dence is found of the right-angled plan. As has been shown 
by various writers, these towns reproduced many institutions of 
the village in England under the manorial system. One of these 
was the apportionment of the land in strips among the differ- 
ent proprietors of the town in such a way that one holding in- 
cluded lots in several places. A. comparison of a map 11 of the 
three river towns of Connecticut, Hartford, Wethersfield, and 
Windsor, with the map of Hitchin manor given in Seehohm's 
book, "The English Village Community,' ne shows certain dif- 
ferences as well as resemblances. In both cases, the fields are 
alike in being cut up into very many small strips, most of which 
are rectangular, but some irregular in shape. But in the Eng- 
lish fields there is little or no orderly arrangement of the strips; 
everywhere there are little groups of them laid out in a hap- 
hazard fashion without any relation to each other or to the 
highways. In the New England fields, on the contrary, one is 
at once struck by the extreme regularity of arrangement. The 
small oblong strips are, in nearly every case, grouped together 
in a few long rows or tiers. These tiers are' often parallel, but 
sometimes one tier will be at right angles to another. The 
cause of this regularity is that the strips or lots are laid off 
from one or two (sometimes more, according to the size of the 
field), main base lines, usually a river or highway; each field 
is thus a parallelogram divided into tiers of small, usually equal, 
parallelograms. So early were the common lands thus laid out 
by men who had up to that time been familiar with the irregu- 
lar method, that it seems as if the plan must have been one of 
the first products of the new American environment. Un- 
der the stimulus of unlimited area and an untouched soil, the 
newcomers at once improved the old system of dividing land. 

"C. M. Andrews. The Rive ' Totrn§ of Conn., In lohni Hopkins Univ. Btudi**, 
▼II, 4. SI. Boe also A. K. Teel*. Biot of Milton, Jf««., for map opposite p. IS. 

M Frederic Serbohm, The En (filth Tillage Community, maps opposite title pact 
and pp. 2, 6b 26. 
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The new colonial idea of orderly arrangement was adopted, witK 
the result that instead of many very small holdings, irregularly 
grouped, there were long stretches of lots laid out at right 
angles from a very few straight lines or bases. In this arrange- 
ment one sees in miniature the great base lines of the future . 
national system, witii the tiers of rectangular townships erected 
upon them. 

This system of laying out the common lands with extreme reg- 
ularity relaxed considerably in the eighteenth century. Irregu- 
lar outlines for individual tracts became frequent under the 
practice of making "pitches."" This was the custom of taking 
up a piece of land wherever desired in the unoccupied land of 
the town, and in principle was identical with the practice of 
indiscriminate location common outside New England. Some- 
times proprietors used this method in making a division of land; 
rights were drawn by lot, and a certain day was assigned each 
on which to "make his pitch. 9 Mt Occasionally services were 
paid in land to be pitched in any vacant tract 19 The town of 
Bradford, Vermont, and many others in that state, were largely 
taken up by pitches. 20 If a lot drawn by a proprietor was un- 
satisfactory, he could sometimes pitch another.* 1 In 1697, Con- 
necticut allowed the soldiers to pitch their bounty lands wher- 
ever they pleased in any part of the conquered territory. 11 

In form these pitches were usually irregular. A field in Deer- 
field, Massachusetts, laid out in this way in 1736, resembled on 
the plan "a pile of carpenter's tools thrown down at random*"** 
Attempts were made, however, to have them regular and contigu- 
ous. The proprietors of Cornwall, Vermont, voted in 1774 that 
each man 's pitch was to be laid in a square form ; an exception to 
this was made by express vote in the case of Asa Blodget who 
settled on a bend of a creek, called an Ox Bow. This require- 
ment of form was abandoned in 1778. M 

" Efcleaton. Land ftu»tem of the Y. Eng. CoL, 43. 

" Sheldon. DcrrJIcM, I* .*W>3 ; Williams; Danop, Vt, pp. 22, 23, 33. 

-Matthew*. Cornwall, Tt., 33, 37, 41. 

•Thompson. //f»f. of Ft., part III, p. 23; Hlol Holllater. Panrtet, Vt,, lO; 
Hlbbard. Rupert, Vt., 16-17. 

« Williamson, BelfcMt, Me., p. 75. 

« Conn. Col. Rre., IGttMTOrt. p. 183. October, 1693. 

« Sheldon. Drtr field. Mo—., I, 406. . * 

» Matthews, Corn*aU p Tt., 36, 33. 
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It is interesting ti> notice that such squarely built cities as 
Philadelphia and Charleston seem to have influenced their en- 
virons in the direction of regularity. The liberties of Phila- 
delphia were divided into tracts which varied in size but in 
nearly every case were rectangular.* 5 A map preserved in the 
Shaftsbury papers shows the outlying districts of the original 
city of Charleston marked off into long rectangular strips as 
regular as' many a tier of lots in a New England field.** Prob- 
ably the desire not in any way to retard settlement caused the 
proprietors not to insist on this regularity in all grants. 27 

Form of Colonial Surveys 

Considering colonial surveys in general, outside the cities and 
towns, one is struck by the utter lack of any regular system. 
Freedom of location prevailed throughout the colonies, though 
to a less extent in New England than elsewhere; and it was this 
principle of choice that controlled the order, place, and form 
of surveys. Land was taken up by individuals or communities 
wherever convenient, without having been previously laid out 2 * 
The form of a tract was governed by the desire to include so far 
as possible only desirable land, or to employ natural objects as 
boundaries, or, in the case of a township, by the need of combining 
a proportionate amount of upland and meadow land. Conse- 
quently there was great irregularity of shape and little relation 
between the various surveys. The matter was made worse by the 
inaccurate instruments, negligent surveyors, and the inevitable 
difficulties attending the work of surveying in a new, heavily 
forested country. In the middle and southern colonies, in which 
the warrant system of taking up land prevailed, the irregular 
character of surveys was most marked. The bad effects of such 
n system were well described by Governor Sharp of Maryland 



m See map at the end In Pa. Archives, 3rd Series, Vol. IV. 

* See map accompanying Centennial A4dre§§ by W. A. Courtcnay. In The Cen* 
tennial of Incorporation, 1883, Chartt*ton, 8. C; also In Charleston Tear Booh, 
3883. Also map of 8. C M by Thomas Jeffrys, London, 1757, made from DeBrshm'a 
surreys, 

« 8. C. Hist. 8oe. Coltf v V, 284-286. 

"Jefferson, In 2tote$ on Virginia (Writing*, (Ford) III, 241-242), aires a dear 
account of the Virginian method of acquiring land and laying It ont. 
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in a letter to Lord Baltimore in 1754. 8 * He wrote: 4 4 The method 
Always followed here of locating Land Warrant* by selecting 
the most rich and fertile Land without regarding any regular- 
ity of its Area, or making one of its courses coincide with the 
Boundary of the adjacent prior patented Tract has left the 
Land hitherto remaining vacant and uncultivated, in such irregu- 
lar, small, and incommodious parcells that it is thought scarcely 
worth any one's While but those on whose possession it joins 
to take it up even at the common Rate." Similar conditions 
prevailed to a worse degree later in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
where surveys were hopelessly confused and shapeless. 09 

In New England there was less irregularity than elsewhere 
because of the township system ; but that is far from saying that 
the surveys were regular. . The townships were rarely square, 
though usually bounded by four straight lines. A map of Cam- 
bridge in the first few years looks like the boot of Italy.* 1 The 
phrase "miles square" referred chiefly to quantity or contents, 
not to form. Mention was sometimes made of a tract of the 
quantity of six miles square which should not exceed eight miles 
or ten miles in length. One tract five miles square was in the 
form of a triangle." Moreover, contiguity was neglected here 
as under the warrant system, and "gussets" and "gores" were 
common in New England land history. 

But along with these loose, haphazard methods everywhere of 
risking out bounds, there appeared here and there signs of a 
better order. The form of single surveys received considerable 
attention in the North and South alike. From the beginning, 
the Massachusetts and Connecticut grants required lands to be 
laid out "in a convenient form," "in a comely form," "in the 
best form the place will bear," or "in such form as is most con- 
venient for farms already laid out there. " u Though the phrase 

* Archives of Maryland, VI. 68. 

»8ce 8haler, Kentucky, pp. 49-52; Roosevelt, Winning of the West, II, 98-94. 
811; and Debates of Congress, 20th Con emu, ltt Ses*, IV, part 2, pp. 2518, 
2518, 2526 (April 28. 1828) ; V, 162, 20? (Jan. 5 and 18, 1829), for dJsenssSoa 
of Irregular rorreys In Kentucky and Tennessee. 

■ Paige, History of Cambridge, Moss., map opposite p. a 

"For various references of this kind see Moss. Roc, IV, part II, 542, 858; V, 
28, 86, 842. Conn. Colon. Rec, 1638-1665, pp. 188, 885-898. 

"Moss. Ree., IV, part II, 316, 409; Conn. Colon. Rec, 1665-1677, p. 90ft; 
1689-1706. p. 294. 
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4 4 miles square" was not as a rule, interpreted literally, yet it 
was to be observed wherever the land or previous grants would 
permit, and its constant repetition kept the theory present in 
people's minds. That it was far from being an empty letter is 
shown by a petition from the inhabitants of Groton, Massachu- 
setts, in 1656; they requested that "they be not strictly tyed to 
a square forme in their Line Laying out 9 ' 84 Tracts were fre- 
quently square or rectangular, and sometimes rhomboidaL 

Theoretically, the South was not less punctilious regarding 
form than New England. For more than a century and a half 
the instructions to surveyors in Maryland required surveys to 
he as regular and square as possible; this, however, was a dead 
letter." A North Carolina law of 1715 3t required tracts taken 
up wholly in the woods, to be upon a square if it could be ad* 
mitted with regard to rivers, creeks, or other people's lines. 
Later, an oblong was allowed, which was not to be more , than 
twice as long as broad. But the country was parcelled out most 
irregularly, just as if the law forbade instead of authorized regu- 
lar figures. In Virginia the breadth of a tract had to bear a 
certain proportion to the length, usually one-third of it." The 
warlike Christian man whom the assembly desired on the fron- 
tier in 1701, was to have his abode on two hundred acres laid 
out in a geometric square or as near thereto as convenient." The 
rectangular form appeared often in New York grants, though 
there was a decided lack of orderly arrangement Some Penn- 
sylvania manors were regular. 

Beginnings of the rectangular system are most clearly seen 
in the series of surveys along rivers." The early Virginia sur- 
veyors, in laying out lands on a river, proceeded according to a 
plan, which, had it been carried out accurately, would have re- 
sulted in an arrangement remarkably similar to our pres- 

M Samuel A. Green, Hietor. Sketch of Orotou, p. IS. 

* John Kilty, The Lan4-11oU!er>9 Auietont, etc 277, 285. 

«• Public Act* of X. C. (Xewbern, 1804), I, 15. 

"Ilenlng. Va. 8tatutc$ ot Jjtrgt, X, 482; Jefferson, Note* on Virginia, In 
Writing*. III, 242. 
» Ilenmg. Ill, 207. 

m N. T. Doc: Ret. Col. HUt., VI, 68, refers to the famous oblong patent -along 
the Mohawtr river ; It was six miles In width. Sea Chronological mop of Pro*, of 
IT. T. ftauthler. London, 1779. 
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ent national system. This plan 4t is described in detail in 
a paper written probably by Governor Tazewell, and is 
worth giving quite fully. In the beginning and through- 
out the whole of the seventeenth century most of the grants 
were situated upon the larger streams. The surveyor adopted 
the bank of the river or creek as his base, and from each end 
of this line, ran and marked a straight line at right angles to 
the distance of one statute mile, as a rule. "The same course 
was pursued with the next survey of the land contiguous to the 
first; the base of this was established on the same water-course, 
as before; and from the farther extremity of this base a side 
line was drawn, parallel to the side line of the contiguous sur- 
vey, which side line was also extended one mile and marked as 
before. Each succeeding survey being made in the same man- 
ner, the first grants constituted a series of parallelograms, all 
fronting on the water course and running back the distance of 
one mile from its margin." When the land along the stream 
had all been taken up, it was customary to sue out patents for 
the lands in the rear of these estates, a line parallel to the orig- 
inal base line on the river being adopted as a new base line by 
the surveyor; and the whole process of outlining the new tracts 
was gone through with as in the first cases. The reason this 
procedure failed to produce regularity was chiefly because of 
the great defects in the early surveys. No allowance was made 
for the inaccurate instruments used, but arbitrary allowances 
were often made for useless lands, which were left out of ac- 
count on the plat as if they did not exist, yet the limit was 
stated as one mile only. The side lines were often lengthened 
or shortened to end at some natural object, though nominally 
they were a mile long. Errors and divergences from the 
straight line caused by dragging the chain through dense under- 
growth were common; and finally, the general carelessness of 
surveyors has to be added to all these other causes. 
The same conditions as to theory and practice prevailed in 



«•?«. Hl$t. Register, II, pp. 190-194. Broee, In hit Soomomto BUf. •/ 
•peaks of It at **an admirable paper, written, presumably, by Governor Tasewefl* 
one of the ablest and most learned lawyers produced by Virginia, etc**" I* GST- 
538. The article Is signed simply 
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Maryland. 41 Lands were to be laid out as nearly as possible in 
the' shape of a parallelogram, and the long lines of the surveys 
•were not to be run upon the waterside. The lines following the 
river or bay should not exceed the length of fifty "poles" for 
every fifty acres surveyed. Early maps show that grants along 
the Hudson, the Mohawk, and the South Carolina rivers, were 
also, on the whole, rectangular. 42 In fact, this method was gen- 
eral, throughout the colonies. Everywhere at first, settlement 
had followed the rivers and coast; and it became the character- 
istic American practice to lay out the river bottoms in contiguous, 
rectangular tracts having a common base line, the river bank. 
This system was identically the same as that according to which 
the common lands of the New England towns w^re marked out 
And fundamentally, the principle of our modern system is not 
different; there is the same idea of rectangular divisions erected 
on a single base line, and the constant repetition of this idea 
forms the parallel rows of townships. If the colonial plan had 
been developed somewhat; if the riparian lots had been 
made equal as well as rectangular, and if, as settlement pro- 
ceeded inland, the same process had been carried out on new 
base lines, parallel to the first, — we should then have had many 
of the essential features of the present national system present 
in early colonial practice. . But away from the rivers, the rectan- 
gular method broke down, partly for the reasons given pre- 
viously regarding the Virginia surveys, and partly because the 
unhampered exercise of individual choice in regions where the 
topography of the country and the quality of the land varied 
greatly, necessarily produced irregularity and an intolerance of 
arbitrary- bounds fixed according to theory. Yet, in the early 
surveys of the New England town commons and of the river 
lands everywhere, is found the germ of the modern rectangular 
system. In the middle and southern colonies, the great freedom 
of choice that was permitted, prevented much improvement in 



« Kilty, The Lan4 Holder** AatUtant, 277. 

** Choroffraphtcal map of the Province of S. T. fit X. America. Ssuthter, Loo- 
don, 1770. Mop of B. 0., compoMHl from surreys under toe authority of Wm. 
De Brahms. Engraved bj Thomas Jeffrys. London, 1757. Thomas Hutchlnt 
wrote In 1778 that for tight miles above Port Detroit and tor eight miles below, 
on both sides of the river, the country was divided Into regular plantations. 
Hutch Ins, Topoff. Veaerlp. of Fa.. Fo*. JT. C, M4. t etc., p. 49. . 
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the form of surveys, though the right-angled form continued to 
be familiar in theory. In the North, community control was 
strong enough to carry out a regular plan, and as time went on, 
the form of town surveys tended more toward the checker-board 
pattern, as is abundantly evidenced by maps of new towns in 
Maine and Vermont** 

Proposed Rectangular Land Systems 

Thus far only the actual practice in surveying has been con- 
sidered; and it appears that, with the exception of certain 
cities and town common lands, nowhere was there any system- 
atic survey, previous to disposal, of a territory either as a whole 
or in a small block, according to a definite rectangular plan. 
Land was taken up wherever desired, and then laid out without 
any reference to a large general plan. But such plans were 
more than once thought of, and though all of them came to 
naught, yet they are well worth considering because of the sig- 
nificant ideas they contained. The most important of these 
schemes was that developed by the Carolina proprietors. The* 
first proposals of 1663 contemplated no other arrangement re- 
garding land than that already in operation in Virginia and 
Maryland, by which lands were laid out indiscriminately in 
piecemeal. But in the agreement of 1665 with the Barbadians, 
a new idea was introduced. 44 It was desired that the lands 
might be more "regularly layd out" and that all persons might 
be "the better ascertayned of there titles and possessions," 
therefore it was directed that each county should be bounded, 
and should not exceed forty miles square or sixteen hundred 
square miles. The lands (outside cities, towns, and lots adja- 
cent thereto), were to be divided into tracts varying in size from 
2200 acres to 22,000 acres each. 49 These same regulations were 
laid down in the instructions of 1667. 4t 

In 1669 an entirely new plan was introduced, soon after 



* WlTHamiKon. ilrj/c«f. Jfr.. map opposite p. <Ul. TTubhard and Dartt, Spring- 
' jMd, Vt. m p. 7 for map. F. P. Well*. yerb*r*, r#.. map oppoa, p. 3ft. 

«• -V. C, Record*. I. 7.V02. 

• Ibfd., I, 90-92. 
«lbld. f 1C0. 173-175. 
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Shaftesbury (then Lord Ashley) became the leading proprie- 
tor, and John Locke, his adviser and assistant, the unofficial 
secretary of the company. How much credit for the new terri- 
torial arrangements belongs to Locke, it is hard to say. As th» 
change was made coincidently with Locke's becoming actively 
concerned in the management of the colony, it seems very likely 
that many of the new suggestions came from him. The funda- 
mental constitutions of 1669 contained no further reference to 
land than that each signiory, barony, and colony should be of 
12,000 acres. 47 It was in the various instructions sent out in 
1669, 1671, 1672, and 1682, but particularly in the agrarian 
laws of 1672, that the new plan was specifically set forth. 4 * 
As stated in the preamble the proprietors agreed upon the so- 
called " agrarian laws" for the reason that "the whole founda- 
tion of the government is settled upon a right and equall dis- 
tribution of Land, and the orderly takeing of it up is of great 
moment to the welfare of the Province."* 9 The method outlined 
to accomplish these aims was that of dividing the whole country 
up into squares of 12,000 acres each, corresponding practically 
to townships. The details of the plan will be considered in 
the chapter on townships. These squares were to be combined 
into counties. Instructions dated Nov. 21, 1682, gave addi- 
tional details. Plots facing the river were to be perfectly rec- 
tangular; but tracts a certain distance inland from the river 
were to be in a square figure. Lots along a navigable river were 
to be either contiguous or sufficiently separated so that the space 
between would not be too little for a plantation, and thus be- 
come useless to the proprietors. 

There is no evidence that this well-thought out scheme was 
carried into execution. It was noteworthy for containing the 
modern principles of previous survey into square divisions 
and square subdivisions bounded by east and west and north and 
south lines. It also set forth the idea of progressive settlement, 
or an advance in settlement only as the lands first opened up 



."Ibid.. 1,188. 

• W. J. RlTera, A Sketch of the Hi$t of South Corolin*, Appendix, pp. 348-349, 
368-359, S6&-367, 309-402. 

«• Ibid.,— tbe»« agrarian laws found on pp. 355-359. June 21, 1572. 
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were filled — an idea which barely failed of "being incorpor- 
ated in the land ordinance of 1785. 

William Penn had no developed plan like that of Shaftesbury 
and his associates, but he deserves mention in this connection 
because of the large view he took of the province as a whole, 
and because of his desire to have the land taken up in a aeries 
of townships rather than in the haphazard fashion of individual 
locations. County justices were enjoined "to endeavor to seat 
the lands by way of townships, as three thousand acres among 
ten families; if single persons, one thousand acres among ten of 
them, laid out in a long square, five or ten of a side, and a way 
of two hundred feet broad left between them, etc" M In the 
warrants for laying out land Penn introduced the clause, "ac- 
cording to the method of townships adopted by me." n This 
method was very soon lost sight of, and promiscuous surveys 
according to the will of the purchasers, became the rule. 9 * 

The source from which Penn and the Carolina proprietors 
obtained their ideas as to the "orderly takeing up of land" is 
not evident As they began their colonizing work late in the 
seventeenth century, it is possible they may have profited by 
the experiences of the earlier colonies. Or they may have been 
influenced by the surveys made in Ireland between 1654 and 
1658, under the Cromwellian settlement.** 



■ Shepherd, Prop. Qovt. in Pa., Colombia TJnlv. Btadiea, VI, 48. 

« See Memorial HieU of City of Philadelphia, I. between pp. 42-43, for fac- 
simile of Thomas Holme's map of the Province of Pennsylvania, 1681. 

** Por this matter see J. P. Prendergast, The CromiceMem Settlement of Ira* 
land, (2nd edition, 1R70) ; Dr. Morlts Julius Bonn, Die Bnglioche KoloniwaUon IS 
Ireland; 8. R. Gardiner. Hist, of the Commonwealth and Protect., Ill, 324-828. 

Parliament had set aside ten counties In Ireland, after the conquest; to satisfy 
the arrears due the army and to cancel a debt owed to a company of adventurers 
for financial assistance. The counties were divided by baronies equally among the 
soldiers and adventurers. The lands of the former were surveyed by Sir William 
Petty, surveyor-general , In 1655 ; each barony formed a unit, and was subdivided 
Into lots arranged In a fixed sequence called a file or string of contiguity. By 
this means, land could be set out without Intervals and without picking and 
choosing. The adventurers quartered and sub-quartered their baronies Into 
rectangular divisions all of which were designated as "X. E. No. 1," "N. W. 
No. 4,** et cetera, according to position. These baronies were later rearranged by 
Petty In the ssme wsy ss the soldiers' lands. Prendergast, The CromweUiam 
Settlement (1870), 83. 112-118. 

Shaftesbury, the leading Carolina proprietor, and Penn, must both have had 
ample opportunity to know about these Irish surveys. The former, then knows 
as Anthony Ashley Cooper, was a member of the Bkrebonet parliament which 
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The failure of the proposed Carolina land system was due 
to the character of the country. In the first place, a square form 
was not adapted to the general lines of settlement. Immediately 
after receiving the instructions to lay out a square county, the 
surveyor-general wrote back that it could be done only by run* 
ning "on the Verges of the Rivers and Creekes where generally 
men seat, and where for the most part, the plantable land lies so 
disadvantageous to your Honores Interest and the Inhabitants 
Welfare; that no reasonable line of communication will be able 
to unite them either for defence or Traffick." 94 He suggested 
a different boundary, and also that men be allowed to take up 
what lands they pleased at an easy rate, after the Virginia cus- 
tom. In the second place, desirable tracts were distributed so 
irregularly that any system of "taking up land just as it came, 
having chief regard to its form and place in an artificial scheme, 
was wholly impracticable. The strong protests from the colo- 
nists brought this out very clearly. In opposing the second plan 
of 1665, the assembly stated that in all their land wherever taken 
up, pine, swamp, and marsh formed the greatest part of it; and 
they assured the proprietors that "that kinde of division ap- 
pointed by the concessions is not at all practicable heare, be- 
cause the good lands do noe where lye so contiguous nor soe in 
any place as equally to accommodate the whole generall lot. 
• • • And a very great mischife it would bee to any whose 
lott shall fall where there is not a foots," et cetera. 88 When the 

Instructed the commissioner! for Ireland to make the stirrer of forfeited lands 
and which passed the measure for the planting of Ireland. In 1654 he was one 
of Cromwell's council of state. (W. D. Christie, A Life of Anthony Aehlep' 
Cooper, I, chaps. III, IV, V.) As late as 1673. Essex wrote him from Dublin 
Castle to use his Influence to prevent a grant of valuable land to the Duchess 
of Cumberland, discussed certain land problems, and Incidentally complained 
of Sir William Petty as a "grating man.'* (Ibid., II, appendix IV, pp. XLVT1- 
LIV.) Penn's relations with Ireland were even closer. When a very young man 
he was for a while under the tutelage of the duke of Ormond, lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, and for years prominent In Irish affairs. In 1667, he took charge of his 
father's estate In the county Cork, and reorganised It. (A. C Buell, WUliam 
Pen*, 65-67.) Cork had been reserved to the English government, but was sur- 
rounded on three sides by the counties surveyed for the soldiers. Penn waa also 
a friend of William Petty's and corresponded with him regarding his American 
possession. (Hasard, Annate of Pa., 584-585.) No evidence, however, has been 
found to show any positive connection between the surveys In Ireland and those 
In the colonies of the new world. 

"jr. C. *ee., I, 99-101. 

•IbML, 146-47. 
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Dew arrangements of 1669 were promulgated, the colonists made 
another strong and reasonable argument against them. In a long 
address dated by the sender, Mar. 21, 1670, (O. S.) they said, "We 
must further acquaint your Honors that the land not lyeing aa 
your Honors were formerly informed in England, we cannot pos- 
sibly observe all your Honors directions therein, for all the land 
being Interwoveen, with great Creeks, and Marshes, and some- 
times a neck of land running between two Rivers, half a mile, 
a mile, between River and River, and such small depths, aa 
will not answers a depth, sufficient to the breadth of any great 
quantity of land, as your Honors have directed to be laid by the 
waterside, and most of the land will not admit of the joining of 
one line upon another, or the exact fifth part of a depth, by 
reason of the aboundance of creeks and marshes, and irregular 
points of land as afores'd, but as neere as we can, we shall ob- 
serve your Honors' said Instructions," et cetera. 56 This was an 
excellent description of the topography of the region, and fur- 
nished the best objection possible to the proposed plan. But a 
more telling argument with the proprietors was the following 
one which the settlers added later on: "And now more people 
are come, we find that if they be not suffered to choose their 
Own conveniencyes, it may prove a great retarding of a speedy 
peopling this Country; for non omnibus arbusta juvant; some 
delighting to be near the sea, and others from it, the denyall of 
which we find to have been fatall to the late Settlement of Santa 
Lucia, * 9 etc." The disadvantage of allowing free choice was 
that it led to a scattering of the population, an evil which the 
surveyor-general, Florence 'Sullivan sought to correct by ob- 
taining authority to require people to take up land as it lay, 
the good and bad together." But this authority was never 
given, and Carolina lands were laid out as in the other colonies 
according to an economic, not an academic plan* 

There seems to have been in this southern region something 
stimulating to idealism, for it gave rise to a second scheme of 
settlement later on, more complete and with a closer resemblance 
to our national system, than that drawn up by John Locke. la 

"8.C Hist Boc ColU., V. 2S4. 
"Ibid.. 284-28*.'. 
"W. O. Jtda, I, SOT. 
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1717 Sir Robert Mountgomery secured a grant of the country be- 
tween the Altamaha and the Savannah rivers, and named it 
the margravate of Azilia. The same year he. published a pam- 
phlet" entitled "A Discourse concerning the Designed Estab- 
lishment of a New Colony to the South of Carolina in the most 
delightful Country of the Universe/ 9 in which he set forth his 
territorial plan which was a system of square districts twenty 
miles on a side, and subdivided into smaller squares. This plan 
like that of the Carolina proprietors of 1669, anticipated the 
modern system in regard to the principle of previous rectangu- 
lar surveys of territory into square units, these in turn being 
subdivided into smaller squares. Again like the Carolina plan, 
it differed from the present system in having a much larger 
unit, which corresponded to a county rather than to a town- 
ship. 00 A combination of the two colonial schemes would have 
produced a result astonishingly similar to our national plan, as 
the sub-divisions of the Carolina province were a little more 
than equal to half a township, while the smaller divisions of 
Azilia were identical in form and size with a modern "section." 

When the Georgia colony was undertaken in 1732, it was 
planned to divide the country into square districts of 20,000 
acres each, these to be cut up into shares of fifty acres. But 
this scheme, also, failed of execution 

The only other attempt in colonial days to formulate a system 
for, locating and disposing of lands was made by the British 
government just on the eve of the Revolution. The continual 
troubles and confusion regarding land matters, especially in 
New York, convinced the home authorities that a complete alter- 
ation in method was imperative. A new set of instructions, 
drawn up in February, 1774, was sent to the provincial gover- 
nors directing actual surveys to be made from time to time of 
nngranted lands which it was desirable to throw open to settle- 
ment 91 The tracts should be divided into lots of not less than 

"Frier Force. Trade and other Papere, etc, I, No. 1; C C Jones, Biet. •/ 
Oeorffia, I. 70-74. . * 

• Shaftesbury's counties were to contain 480,000 acres ; but single squares, 
12.000 acres; Mountgomery't squares contained 296,000 acres, while a modem 
township contains only 23,040 acres. 

•feBowen, The American Portion of the Complete Attee, (1760), p. 641. 

• If. T. Doe. Xel to Col. Biet,, VIII, 410-41S. 
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one hundred acres nor more than one thousand, a map of the 
surveyed districts, with the separate lots marked and numbered 
on it, to be hung up in the provincial secretary's office, and 
duplicates sent to England 6 * Further instructions related to 
other important matters of sale, price, resen ation, et cetera, 
which will be considered in their proper places. This plan was 
thus far less developed than the two earlier ones already de- 
scribed. It made no provision for using the rectangular system 
in surveying; there was not to be necessarily any regular ar- 
rangement of lots. But it expressed one idea fundamental to 
our present land system, and that was, the absolute necessity of 
an actual survey of territory previous to any disposal. This 
was a conviction based on more than a century's hard exped- 
ience, and had it been carried out, would have been an important 
contribution to colonial practice. 

To sum up the results of the seventeenth century in this mat- 
ter, there existed in all the colonies scattered evidences of the 
use of the rectangular principle in surveys. Sometimes it ap- 
peared in single grants, either of a vast colony or a small indi- 
vidual holding; sometimes in a series of grants, as in the com- 
mon fields of New England towns, or in the estates bordering 
on rivers, and arms of the sea; sometimes in an elaborate form in 
cities. In theory, as set forth by the Carolina proprietors in 
1672, by Sir Robert Mountgomery and the Georgia trustees in 
the early part of the following century, the rectangular 
system was developed to such a remarkable degree that in one or 
the other of their plans, can be found such modern, national 
ideas as survey previous to disposal, square units of territory, 
square subdivisions, and the section of six hundred and forty 
acres. The English government from its long practical experi- 
ence in colonial land affairs failed to evolve any system till at 
the very last moment, when it adopted the principle that previ- 
ous survey was indispensable. 



• It Is Interest Ins to not lee that there was objection to this plan aa there bad 
been previously when any system restraining Individual choice was proposes. 
Cadwallader Coldcn wrote that every person who had teen the new instructions, 
particularly the gentlemen of the council, were of the opinion that the method 
proposed waa Impracticable In the execution. X. T. Hist. Soc Cot!*., 18TT. 
p. 860. 
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Development of the Rectangular Idea in the 18th Gentubt 

Surveys 

In the eighteenth century the rectangular form for individual 
tracts of whatever size was increasingly adopted. The New 
England towns began to be really square instead of only ap- 
proximately so. The first example of this seems to have been 
the township granted to the Stockbridge Indians in 1735." The 
lands within towns newly laid out were divided into rectangular 
tracts which were more nearly equal in breadth and length. A 
map of the several divisions made in Springfield, Vermont, pre- 
sents a remarkable resemblance to a checker-board. 64 A similar 1 
development was particularly noticeable in Pennsylvania. In 
1763, the proprietor ordered that regular figures of four sides 
should be generally observed in all surveys.** The board of 
property in 1775 directed the surveyor, in laying out a certain 
disputed tract, to take the good and bad land as it came, and to 
cause the survey to be as much as possible at right angles 66 In 
the southern colonies there was no perceptible advance. The 
laws and regulations of Virginia, Maryland, and North Carolina 
continued to demand regularity in form without any result. 
Some of the Virginia estates along the Shenandoah river were 
surveyed in the form of parallelograms," but that, as has been 
seen, had been done along water courses from early times. 

The laws of North Carolina became more definite than those 
of earlier times. By an act of 1777, it was ordered that every 
survey should be bounded by natural boundaries or right lines 
running east and west, and north and south, and should be an 
exact square or oblong, the length not exceeding double the 
breadth, except where surveys were made on any navigable wa- 
ter, or where such lines would interfere with lands already 
granted. 6 * The effect of such regulations was, however, entirely 



"Ilotland, nut. of Writ. Ma**., II, 58ft. See early map of Massachusetts 
showing township hounds. 

« Hubbard and Dartt. Ttist. of the To\m of Bprinfffield, Ft., p. 7. 

* *o. Archive*, 2nd Series, VII, 266. 
Ibid.. 3rd Series. I. Sft4-S9ft. 

«Fo. Bi*t. Mag., XIII, 116-117, n. Article by Chas. B. Kemper, Earl* West-' 
teens' movement of Fa. 

m Mtic Ada of Jt. O., I. 207. 
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neutralized by the permission to use natural boundaries as an 
alternative. 

All these facts regarding the eighteenth century surveys axe 
of significance only as showing that, by the close of the colonial 
period, regular figures of either the rectangular or square type 
was the accepted principle throughout the colonies, though on 
the part of the South it was chiefly in theory as opposed to 
practice on the part of the North. It was the development of 
this principle in connection with townships during this same pro- 
Revolutionary period, that will form the subject of the follow* 
ing chapter. 
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CHAPTER II 



PRECEDENTS OP THE TOWNSHIP METHOD OP 

SURVEY 

The township considered as a territorial unit existed in New 
England from the beginning, though it was at first generally 
known by the name of "plantation" or "town" rather than 
"township." Wherever New Englanders went, they carried th* 
township, notably in the beginning to Long Island and to New 
Jersey. The early settlements in Virginia had much in common 
with those made later in New England, and bade fair to de- 
velop a system similar to that of townships. The plantations 
were groups of people settled in "towns." When Dale wished 
to select a site for a new town which he had been instructed to 
plant, he took a previous "view" of the country, just asr later on 
the general courts in New England were accustomed to do. 1 Again 
like the New England practice, old towns sent out settlers to 
form new plantations. Nansemond and Powhatan were thus 
seated in 1609 by about one hundred and twenty men sent out 
from Jamestown; Kiconghtan was settled a short time later.* 
The massacre of 1622 gave the deathblow to this method of set- 
tlement, and consequently, to the possible development of town- 
ships; though other causes also worked against it. In 1701 
Virginia made an attempt to stimulate community settlement on 
the frontier,* and offered a tract of land containing between 
ten thousand and thirty thousand acres, to any society which 
would accept the terms, but without any result Towns and 
village communities existed in New Netherlands, and whqn that 
province became New York, towns were established by the law 



*Alex. Brown, Flrtt RcpuMc <• America, 161. 
•Beverly, Hi$t of Fa., 19. 
•Hentoff, Btatute* ©/ Fa., Ill, 209. 
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as a part of the system of local government 4 But these towns 
were emphasized chiefly on the civil side; their territorial signifi- 
cance was slight The charter to William Penn gave him 
authority to divide the country into towns, hundreds, and coun- 
ties, but here, also, town meant a civil unit* Penn, however, 
desired to have the land actually laid out in townships, and gave 
instructions to that effect, but the plan was ignored by the sur- 
veyors. The Carolina proprietors a few years earlier had at- 
tempted the same plan with like results. New England re- 
mained the true home of the territorial township. 

Early Townships 

During the seventeenth century, the New England townships y 
were granted one at a time, in any desirable place hit upon, as 
new groups announced themselves ready to settle. The form 
of these tracts was rarely square, though usually bounded by 
four straight lines, and they often contained a vast deal more 
land than the grant called for. 7 Contiguity was a minor con- 
cern as is indicated by the many irregular pieces left between 
the townships, and the attempt of the General Courts to guard 
against them. The early arrangement of townships is accounted 
for by the system of "pitches." Connecticut people were fond cf 
this method of locating tracts, whether large or small, and 
adopted it extensively in settling new regions in the present 
Vermont and in their Pennsylvania claim. Settlers in the 1st* 
ter place located the first groups of townships wherever they 



♦O. E. Howard, Mrod. to the Local ConetiU Bi*t. of tho U. 8., 102-103, 110- 
111. 

•Hazard. Anno!* of Pa., 636. Poore, Charter* and Oon*titution* 9 If, 1513. 
There 1b a map of 1681 * how in* settlements by way of townships in Pennsylvania, 
In British Archive! ; see Andrews and Davenport, Guide to M88. Material* for the 
BUt. pf the U. 8. in British Mneeum, in Minor London Archive*, etc. p. 74. Sao 
Pc Mag., SIX, 422-428. 

• Hirers, Sketch of Hi*t. of 8. 0., appendix, 887. Instructions to Andrew Per- 
dvall in 1674 — "Too are to grant lands to none that comes to setts under yon* 
Govt, but upon condition they setlo In towneshlps.** 

f The general court In 1678 granted Dedham a tract seven miles sonars; but 
when It was laid out. It covered a territory of about seventy square miles. 
Sheldon, HUt of Deerfield, Ma**., I, 487, 488. Hsdley contained about eighty 
square miles after various additions. J odd, HUt. of Hodlep, 187. Rutland eee> 
talned 98,160 acres. 
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pleased, drawing lots to determine the order of precedence. 8 
If any pitch proved to be in a disagreeable situation, the pro- 
prietors had liberty to pitch anew, on condition of not interfer- 
ing with a prior location. Usually individual lots were pitched 
outside town limits, though they were sometimes made within the 
towns. 

Development op the Township Plan in the 18th Century 

But soon after the close of Queen Anne's war interesting signs 
of a change appear. The necessity of "preserving a regular 
face to the frontiers'' and of safeguarding sites for future towns 
caused the Massachusetts general, court to begin to insist on con- 
tiguity. 10 In addition, the needs of defence brought about the 
new plan of granting several townships simultaneously, to be lo- 
cated on the frontier. In 1713 the assembly resolved that it 
was for "Her Majesties Service [that] there be some Town- 
ships regularly Planted and Setled in the most Defensible man- 
ner, in the County of York in the late Province of Mayne," and 
five in as many different places were arranged for. 11 Another 
motive leading to a liberal policy in grants was the desire to 
occupy as much as possible of the territory in dispute with New 
Hampshire. 12 A committee was appointed in 1715 to hire sur- 
veyors to take a plat of the ungranted lands on the frontiers 
between the Connecticut and Merrimac rivers.'* This appears to 
be the first colonial instance of attempting an actual survey of 
lands previous to their disposal. Massachusetts had thus ad- 
vanced to a larger method of dealing with her vacant lands than 
of having a "view" taken now and then to find a site for a 
single plantation. Because of the troubled condition of the 
times, nothing was done in the matter. Five years later, two 
townships seven miles square were laid in the disputed region on 
the New York border. 



•Pa. Archive: 2nd Sorlec, XVIII, 48, S8, 102. 
•Ibid.. 101, 111. 

* Journal* of Ihe Dome of Rcprc*. of JfciM. Bap, 1715. (td. W. C. Ford), pp 
5, 22. 

" Ibid., t rontlsplfce. 

"Hutchinson. Htot. of lf*«f. Bow. 11. S31-332. 
"Journal of H. of X. of Mo9$. Bop, 1715. p. 46-47. 
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First Period: 1727-1740 

The time, of real accomplishment and activity in land affairs, 
however, did not begin for New England till about 1727, when 
a lull in the Indian wars permitted some expansion, and other 
operations than defensive ones. Plans were made to carry ont 
the ideas of 1713 and 1715, and three new lines of town* six 
miles square, were projected, to extend from the Connecticut 
river to the Mcrrimac, along each side of the Merrimac as far 
as Penicook, and from the Nichewanock river to Falmouth in 
Casco bay. 14 This new movement of 1727 was of great signifi- 
cance as it indicated a distinct advance step in colonial 
methods of disposing of vacant territory. Under the force of 
certain frontier conditions and the expansionist spirit, the Mas- 
sachusetts general court had gradually developed the new plan 
of laying out her vacant lands into rows of contiguous rectangu- 
lar townships in advance of settlement. The rows were not 
parallel, nor were the townships necessarily bounded by east 
and west and north and south lines, or exactly six miles square. 
Nevertheless, the first step in the formation of a distinctively 
American system of dealing with public lands had been taken. 
The plan was not carried into execution till 1736, when seven 
rectangular townships were laid out, two in Maine and five in 
Massachusetts near the disputed New Hampshire border. A 
year earlier, four contiguous townships were opened up on the 
road from Westfield to Sheffield, to serve as a band of settle- 
ment connecting the Connecticut valley with that of the Housa» 
tonic. 15 At this same period the Connecticut general court be- 
gan to consider what was proper or best to do with the unlocated 
lands in the western part of the state." On the advice of a 
committee seven townships were laid out in 1733 along and near 
the Housatonic. They were contiguous and more regular in 
outline than the earlier townships, but only one or two were 
very nearly square. 

While New England was thus staking out the frontiers into 



* Hntchlnwn. JIM. of Jf««t. !?«*, IT. 331. 

»J. U Holland. IIM. We$tem 1. ISA. jet). 

"Con*. Colon. Re?., 1726-17.15, VII. 343. 467-4.18. 
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groups of regular townships, in advance of settlement, a similar 
movement was being carried out at the other extremity of the 
Atlantic plain by the British government. South Carolina had 
become a royal province in 1719, and a new interest in its af- 
fairs gradually arose. 17 By 1729 energetic steps were taken to 
open up the interior parts of the colony. At the suggestion of 
Governor Johnson, the king ordered eleven square townships of 
twenty thousand acres to be laid out. 18 Nine of these were 
actually laid out, though not all were square, nor were they all 
of the required number of acres; they were Kingston on the 
Waccamaw; Queensborough at the union of the Great and Little 
Pedee; Williamsburg on the Black; Fredericksburg on the 
Wateree; Amelia at the union of the Congaree and Wat- 
eree; Saxe Gotha, opposite Columbia; Orangeburg on the 
Edisto; Purysburg on the Savannah; and New Windsor, oppo- 
site Augusta, Georgia. A map of 1757 represents these as par- 
ishes with perfectly rectangular outlines, and sometimes exactly 
square; they each enclosed a town also rectangular, its lines 
parallel with those of the larger figure. 10 

Thus, almost simultaneously, Massachusetts and South Caro- 
lina were laying out their frontier lands into rectangular town- 
ships previous to disposal. The northern plan, however, was in 
advance of that arranged for in the South in that it provided 
for contiguity; the nature of the geography of South Carolina 
was opposed to this. This royal scheme of territorial division 
failed as had that of the proprietors years earlier, and for the 
same reasons. The topography of the country and the method 
of agriculture adapted to the soil were hostile to community life 
in townships. But for our present purpose, it is not the fail- 
ure but the attempt which has significance. It shows that the 
township plan was being applied, to a certain extent, outside 
New England, in opening up new territory; and that it found 
favor with the British government. 



" la 1721-1728 efforts were made to establish frontier towns on the Savannah 
rtrer. B. L. Whitney, Govt, of the Colony of 8, O., In Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Btudie$, XIII, 60. 

»B. R. Carroll, BM. CotU. of B. C„ (New Tort, 1SS6) II, 124-125. 

"Map of 8. C. Composed from surveys under the authority of Wo. do 
Brahms; engraved by Th. Jeffrys, London. 17B7. 
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The settlement of Georgia was also one of the features of 
the great expansion movement going on in this second quarter 
of the eighteenth century. Oglethorpe, the founder, had the 
city of Savannah and the towns, particularly old and new 
Ebenezer, Frederics, and Sunbury, laid out on a rectangular 
plan as perfect as that of Charleston or Philadelphia.* It was 
also planned to divide the country into square districts of 20,000 
acres. Each town also was to be formed into a parish with an 
extent of about six miles round." But this method of parcell- 
ing out the surrounding country wss not carried out, and as the 
towns dwindled away, there was practically no permanent re- 
sult from Oglethorpe's plans, as regards the land system. 

Second Period: 1760-1774 

The wave of expansion throughout the colonies wss checked 
between 1740 and 1760 by a fresh outbreak in the series of in- 
termittent wars with the French and Indians, Even before the 
lestoration of peace in 1763, however, people again began to 
move steadily forward into the wilderness on the north and west, 
and the township system entered a second stage of rapid develop- 
ment For the first time the colonies began to deal with their 
wild lands on a large scale, in Maine, in the disputed region 
west of the Connecticut river, and in the Wyoming valley of 
Pennsylvania. Not till a short time before the Revolution was 
the Ohio valley occupied to any extent. 

In the interval between King George's war and the last 
French and Indian war, Governor Benning Wentworth began 
to grant townships in the region beyond the Connecticut, with 
the hope of strengthening the claim of New Hampshire to the dis- 
puted country, as against New York. He mapped out on paper 
a large part of the present Vermont into townships six miles 
square, and made sales to speculators and settler*.* 1 The |Jew 



• Cbss. C. Jones, The Deed Tonne of Oeoroio, for maps opposite paces 11, 45, 
141. 

* Bowm, The American Portion of the Complete Atlee. (1760) p. 641. 
»Dor. HM. of X. (edit, of ISM), IV, 5JW, 660. 562. 507, 572, 70S. DmX 

Mel. to CoU Blot, of Ji. 7., VII, 615-616; VIII, 3*3, 385. Vermont State Pepere, 
(Wm. S!ad>, compiler), 1S-16. 
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York authorities and their followers among the new settlers de- 
clared these patents were ' * given precipitately without previous 
survey or a careful description of bounds, that their very situ- 
ation [was] not accurately known, except in their relations to 
others upon which they are described to abutt, and as they stand 
ranged upon a general Plan of an unsurveyed Territory/' With 
all its defects, however, this bold scheme was a brilliant inno- 
vation. /To lay out a vast tract of land in blocks or rectangular 
townships had never before been thought of; at least, never 
plotted on paper. It was the Massachusetts idea of 1727 carried 
a long step farther./ The later New Hampshire grants were 
actually surveyed as to some of the lines. In 1760 Joseph 
Blanchard made a survey along the Connecticut for about sixty 
miles and marked a tree on both sides the river for every six 
miles, and numbered it as the corner of the township. Another 
man carried this line farther along the river; no other actual 
survey was made on the ground. Prom these surveys a plan was 
drawn and three tiers of townships protracted on each side of 
the river.* 1 The towns chartered in the Connecticut valley were 
described as to bounds from this plan; the purchasers of each 
township laid out the actual bounds at their own expense. It 
is likely that a similar survey was made on the western side of 
the mountains, as many grants of townships there contained the 
words, "according to a Plan and Survey, thereof, made by our 
Said Governor's Order, and returned into the Secretary's of- 
fice."* 4 Not all the townships were exactly six miles square, 
nor of the contents of thirty-six square miles. Some were oddly 
shaped, especially those among the mountains, and some were 
triangular. Yet on the whole, a map of the state presents the 
effect of parallel tiers of rectangular divisions, among which 
are many square outlines. Contemporaneously with the New 
Hampshire grants, new lands were being divided up elsewhere 
into townships. In the autumn of 1754, Lieutenant-Governor 
De Lancey of New York had suggested to the assembly that land 

*» Vermont J7f«f. Gazetteer, IT. part X S02. From a M8S. account written, by 
a aurreyor. Doc. and Ret*, rrf. to the Pro*, of N. W„ VI„ 627. 

" See the document* printed In the following : Joslln, Friable, and Rugglet, 
Poultney. Vt. % 11-14. Matthew*. Cornwall, Vt. t 22-2(1. Week*. Salitbuiy, Ft„ 
12-16. Hubbard, Rupert, Vt., 9-12. . , 
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should be settled according to this system rather than by pat- 
ents.* 9 The suggestion was adopted, and a map of New York 
in 1779 shows a block of territory on each side the west branch 
of the Hudson laid out in contiguous, regular townships. 98 Ia 
the eastern part of Maine which had recently been acquired 
from the French, Massachusetts had caused twelve six-mile town- 
ships to be located in the same manner as above.* 1 South Caro- 
lina had in 1761 laid out two townships on the upper Savannah 
en the same plan as those of 1731 ; Londonderry settled by Ger- 
mans, and Hillsborough containing the town of New Bordeaux, 
settled by Huguenots.** In the northern part of Pennsylvania, 
the Susquehanna company of Connecticut was staking out town- 
ships, a few at a time. At five different times before the Revolu- 
ticn, townships there were surveyed either for immediate settle- 
ment or in order to be ready in case there was Heed of them.** The 
first ones were "to Contain five miles square of land, fit for good 
improvements or Equivalent thereto as the land may Suitably ac- 
comodate," and to be "as near as may be" to the first town- 
ships granted. There was thus no attempt to impose on the 
surveyors a theoretically regular system, as in the case of the 
New Hampshire grants. Consequently, the early townships were 
grouped irregularly along each side the Susquehanna, like blcic'a 
tipped at various angles; contiguity and rectangular outlines 
were often neglected. The river did not form a base line from 
which townships were protracted at right angles as in the case 
of the Connecticut river surveys by Governor Wentworth. Five 
miles on every side was the usual size of a township in the Sus- 
quehanna Company's purchase, and six miles square in the pur- 
chase east of the river.* In strong contrast with the irregu- 
larity of the river townships, there was laid out on each side 
of the Susquehanna, some distance away, a large block of tar- 



*/>oe. HUt. o/.V. 7., (1851) IV, 1052. 

**Chorogrophieol Mop of New York, 8authler. London. 177ft. 
• Williamson. BM. of Maine, II, 8ftl<~ 

» B. L. Whitney. Oovt. of the OoL of 8. 0., Johns Hopkins Unlr. Btudlo*. 
XIII, 62. 

m Po\ Archive*. 2nd Series, XVIII, 3-123, contains minutes of the 8asqoehaAna 
Company. 

»P* Archive*. 2nd Series, XVIII, 47, 71, 101, 5ft. Charles Miner, fflat. of 
Wyoming In a Series of Letter*, 145. 
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ritory divided for the most part into square townships as per- 
fect and regular as a checkerboard pattern, except that these 
were not ran out with east and west, and north and south lines, 
but were placed at a decided angle.* 1 Simply the main outlines 
were surveyed on the ground ; only as settlement advanced into 
each township were all the bounds surveyed." 

So far we have been considering the township method in actual 
practice. It appeared also in many projects that were never 
realized. The first notable instance is found in the "agrarian 
laws" of the Carolina proprietors, of 1672, already referred to." 
The arrangement there proposed* 4 was simply this: squares of 
12,000 acres each were to be set out on both sides of the river 
by lines running directly east and west and north and south. 
Forty squares were to constitute a county, and such squares 
were to be combined as would make the whole county as com- 
pact as possible." In time, * 4 when the county backwards will 
admitt it," other squares were to be laid out adjoining the first 
ones in a direct line. In the beginning twelve counties were 
to be set out, and no great proprietor could take up any more 
land outside of them till new counties had been set out and 
divided into signiories, baronies, and colonies as before. Within 
the first counties laid out, no second signiory was to be chosen 
till the first one had one hundred inhabitants; and likewise with 
the other divisions. Any square containing an Indian town 
was to be left, with the square adjoining, to the Indians 9 use. 
Any person entitled to a square of 12,000 acres, could choose 
from among those laid out any unappropriated one he wished. 

Sir Robert Montgomery's scheme of 1717 for his proposed 
Azilia "in the most delightful Country of the Universe 9 ' was 
briefly this: to begin settlement on a square of land, then at 
convenience, to set out the country into square districts of 
twenty miles each way, each containing 236,000 acres; these dis- 
tricts to be subdivided in an elaborate manner into squares of 



* See nap In Emily Blackmail, Witt, of Sviquehonno Co., Pa>, oppoa. p. 10. 
-Pa. Archive* 2nd Serlea, XVIII, 71. 

"See prcTlona chapter, paga 20. 

« W. J. Rivera, A Sketch of the Hat. of B. C., append!*, pp. 34S-TI0. 355-350. 
30O-3AT. 390-402. 

• Ibid., 385-380, for the Agrarian Lawn, June 21, 1072. 
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different sizes— one large square in the center, and four other 
similar squares, of woodland, in the four quarters of the plan; 
the remaining squares, regularly arranged, were each one mile 
square, containing six hundred forty acres.* 9 Sir Robert in- 
tended to continue forming townships as the country throve; 
these were to be measured as near each other as rivers, hills, 
"and other natural impediments" would admit of.* f In 1758, 
Archibald Kennedy, the receiver-general of New York, published 
a pamphlet on the * * Importance of Gaining and Preserving the 
Friendship of the Indians," etc. In this he outlines a scheme 
of union ; commissioners were to be appointed from each colony, 
and one of their powers was that of laying out and allotting the 
lands on the frontiers of the colonies in townships after the 
New England manner, each to have sufficient territory for sixty 
families." In 1755, Samuel Hazard, a Philadelphia merchant 
planned a new colony beyond the mountains; he also intended 
to lay out "the said plantation" into townships in such man- 
ner as would be most for the safety and convenience of settlers. 9 
In 1768, twenty-one townships of 100,000 acres each were en- 
gaged to be made in Nova Scotia by people from Pennsylvania."*** 

Third Period: 1783-1786 

The plan of townshi ps that has attracted most attention, how- 
ever, is one cd&tai&eckln some military papers appended to the 
account of Col. Bouquet's expedition against the Ohio Indians 
in 1764." Here the object was not simple colonization but the 
formation of military establishments at strategic points, par- 
ticularly Fort Pitt. The author of the plan was an army officer 
concerning whose identity there has been much discussion. It was 
most probably Colonel Bouquet himself. 41 The scheme sketched 



"Peter Force. Tracn and Other Papere relating to American HUt., I, No. 1. 
Charles C. Jones. Biat. of Ororpia. I, 70-74. 
" Force. Tract* etc.. I. No. 1. p. ». 

* Richard Frothlnghsm. Rhe o/ tha RepnWo at the United Btatee, p, 116. 
•Christopher Gist's Jonrnate. (Win. M. Darlington.) p. 26*. 
"a Frankl'n. Wrfffiipa. (Btfrfow. Federal ed., 1904) V, 417. 
"An HMorteal Account of *o*f set's Expedition acainet the Ohio Indiana as 

TW*. Bj a Lorer of his Country. (Dr. William Smith.) London, 1776. p. 51. 
See the same In Ohio Valley Historical Beriee, No. 1, pp. 119-122. 

* For discussion of this point, see chapter on the 640 acre section, pp. 4S-6& 
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out in the papers was this: at first a square of 640 acres was to 
be laid out for the town. Around this was to be a lot three 
miles square called the "commons," containing 5,120 acres. On 
three sides of the town, five other three-mile squares were to be 
laid out, one of which was to be reserved for wood for the use 
of the settlement, and the other four were to be divided into 
twenty-five plantations of about 230 acres each, so that in the 
four squares there would be one plantation for each of the one 
hundred families composing the settlement. All these squares 
formed one township, nine miles by six. Another township on 
this same plan, it was suggested, might be laid out adjoining 
this first one, ' 'and as many more as you please upon the same 
line, without losing any ground." The chief importance of this 
plan is that it suggests remarkably enough that combination of 
township and section which later became one of the character- 
istic features of the national system of surveys. Except for the 
early scheme of Sir Robert Mountgomery, it is the only prec- 
edent which has yet been found agreeing closely with the na- 
f tional plan. 

To sum up these results briefly, we find that before the Revo- 
lution broke out, there had been broached in theory the ideas 
of territorial division into rectangular townships of varying 
size, of boundary lines running to the cardinal points of the 
compass, and of subdivisions of such townships into lots one 
mile square or six hundred and forty acres. In actual practice 
there had been laid out tiers and blocks of rectangular town- 
ships, five and six miles square, on large areas of wild land in 
Maine, the present Vermont, and on the Pennsylvania frontier 
claimed by the Connecticut company. The royal governor of 
.New York had caused its adoption on a large stretch of terri- 
tory. In all the other colonies, new lands continued to be taken 
lip indiscriminately by warrant of survey ; the two townships laid 
out by South Carolina in 1761 were an exception to this, but of 
no real influence. 42 The township system had developed through 
three stages: first, that of single townships laid out here and there 

" It may be In point to note here that the "stations'* or stockaded settlement* 
made In Kentucky while the Rerolntlon was In progress, were called •'townships'* 
by tlje Virginia land law of 1779, and 640 acres were grantfcd to them for a 
eommon. 
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as need arose ; second, a group or tier of townships laid out in ad- 
vance of settlement, in order to secure and defend by occupa- 
tion a certain territory; third, that of laying out a whole region 
in parallel and contiguous tiers of townships, as a prerequisite 
for opening up land to settlement. 

After the Declaration of Independence, public lands became 
a chief concern with the new states possessing vacant territory; 
there was need of satisfying military bounties promised to the 
soldiers, obtaining revenue by land sales, and increasing settle- 
ment for the sake of general prosperity. Land legislation was 
passed by most of the states, particularly with reference to the 
military lands, but in only four of them was any regular method 
observed. Pennsylvania attempted to introduce some system 
in the surrey of the "donation lands" and 44 depreciation lands," 
so called as they were set apart to fulfill the promises of military 
bounties and to redeem the certificates of depreciation. 4 * The 
surveyor-general was directed to lay out all lands found fit for 
cultivation into contiguous lots of between two hundred and five 
hundred acres; natural boundaries were to be used as much as 
possible, consistently with the description and proper form of 
each lot. But such a small approach to an orderly system proved 
unpopular, and in July and December of 1784, the legislature 
reversed all this, and threw the lands open to settlement under 
the old arrangement of selling warrants of survey to be located 
anywhere the applicant chose. 44 In 1785, the military tract was 
laid out into lots according to four different descriptions, viz., of 
two hundred, two hundred and fifty, three hundred, and five 
hundred acres." 

New York was in advance of Pennsylvania in territorial meth- 
ods. The act of 1781 providing for land bounties to two fron- 
tier regiments, permitted, it is true, indiscriminate locations 
by warrants, but this method was put at a disadvantage by the 
provision that if persons entitled collectively to sixty-one rights 



41 For a full account of the** land*, w A?. Arrhlrr*. l*t a?rfea. X, 53, 54. 452, 
458-459. IbM.. 3rd Scrlcn, III. 577-003, 761-771. fftoftrfea mt Lmrg* of Pwav 
ayfiviifo, (Harrtaburg, 100*>, XI, 32-36. Chapter MVI1. 

" Ptnniylconia Statute* at large, XI. 398-401. Chapter MCXX1I, Dec 21, * 
1784. 

•Pa. Archlrn, Ut Scrlea, X, 452. 
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joined in a location, the state would lay out at its own expense 
the selected tract into a township seven miles square; any 
smaller tract would have to be laid out at the grantee's expense, 
and was required to be as nearly in a square as the adjacent 
appropriated lands would admit of." In 1784, the military 
tract and waste lands were ordered to be laid out into regular 
townships." Those townships belonging to the soldiers were to 
consist of 24,000 acres in a square form or as nearly so as cir- 
cumstances would permit, to be surveyed at once; all others to 
be six miles square, to contain no more than 23,040 acres, and 
were simply to be mapped, not actually run out. Actual sur- 
veys would be made as petitioners received a grant. 48 A square 
form for all tracts was now insisted on as a permanent prin- 
ciple. 40 An act of April 11, 1785, caused land to be laid out in 
"equilateral squares' 9 with the new requirement that the sides 
should be north and south and east and west lines, or as nearly 
so as the appropriated lands or principal waters would admit. 54 

North Carolina, also, in 1784 passed a law regarding the 
lands set aside for the soldiers. These were to be taken up in 
the usual manner by warrant and survey but every tract was 
to be run out to the four cardinal points of the compass either 
in a square or oblong, which last was to be no more than twice 
as long as it was broad." There is no evidence that this law 
was followed out. 

Massachusetts at the same time was attending to her Maine 
lands. There, in the region between the Penobscot and the St. 
Croix, the state surveyor, Rufus Putnam, was running out town- 
ships six miles square, beginning with the sea coast, navigable 
rivers, and lands already located, and proceeding back towards 
the interior in a regular manner. 5 * He made a plan and de- 
scription of the land as he went along. The act authorizing 



"Law$ •/ Kew Tor*. (Greenleaf. 1708.) I. 40-48. 

"Ibid., I, 125. Lotto of Vow York, (Albany. 1886.) I, 720-721. May 10, 
1784. 

of Vew Tor*. (Albany. 1888.) I. 720. May 10. 1784. 
• Ib!&, 840, 432, 543, for laws containing ttala requirement 
•Ibid., II, 115. April 11, 1785. 
- Fab. Ado of V. 0., I, 847. 

»Act$ a*d Lawo of tho Commonwealth of MaooachuoetU, 1784-85; ebap. 45, p. 
283. Not. 5, 1784. 
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these surveys was passed July 9, 1784 ; M and it was preparatory 
to throwing the lands open to sale. Only the outride lines were 
to be run v and no allowance was to be made for bogs, meadows, 
*t cetera. Since 1781 a committee had had charge of the eastern 
lands with the duty of preventing encroachments and it had 
proposed in 1783, the plan of laying out a number of new 
townships," but nothing was actually accomplished till the fall 
of 1784, as described above. 

In considering the townships discussed in this chapter as 
precedents of the national township system, it is necesssary to 
notice certain important respects in which they differed from 
those laid out on the public domain. The national townships 
were uniformly square. These New England townships were 
cot uniformly so, and the early ones were often not even rect- 
angular in form. It has already been seen that the well known 
phrase "six-miles square" by no means meant necessarily a 
square piece of land six miles on a side but indicated the size 
or contents of the tract granted, with the understanding that 
the form should be as regular as expediency permitted; the sides 
were often unequal. Without this knowledge one might wonder 
how it happened that the universal six-mile square grant 
throughout New England resulted in such a variety of forms as 
one sees on any map showing township bounds, in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut Later townships, particu- 
larly those laid out in the decade preceding the Revolution, were 
uniformly rectangular though not outlined with checkerboard 
regularity. 

Another difference is in regard to the kind of boundary lines 
adopted. The public land townships were bounded invariably 
by parallels and meridians, regardless of the topography of the 
country. The New Englanders used natural bounds as well as 
arbitrary lines, with a decided preference for the former. Rivers, 
lakes, mountains, the sea-coast, were made use of wherever pos- 
sible, to outline tracts on one side, or serve as a base upon which 
to lay out a row of townships. Rivers were the most common 
natural bounds; this is particularly noticeable in the ease of 



» Ibid., chap. 103. pp. 236-2311 

*AcU and Law$ of th* OimmomocmTth •/ 17S2-17S3; chap. 1S», p. SK 
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the rivers in eastern Maine, and the Connecticut river where it 
runs along Vermont. The desire for bottom lands was the chief 
reason for the popularity of rivers as boundaries. The very 
phrase 11 as nearly as circummstances will permit," used in most 
grants designating the form to be laid out, indicates that it was 
expected that the character of the country would have to be 
taken into account in determining the outline. 

Another difference to be noted concerns the direction of 
boundary lines. Even when perfectly rectangular, the old 
townships were ordinarily unlike the modern national ones in 
that their lines did not run to the cardinal points of the com- 
pass. The block of townships on Sauthier's map of New York 
published in 1779, lay diagonally with reference to the north 
and south parallel boundaries of the state. The townships along 
the Susquehanna river and in central New Hampshire were laid 
to nearly every point of the compass. The Penobscot river runs 
almost directly north to south, consequently the townships at 
right angles to it have nearly cast and west lines on two sides, 
whereas the direction of the Connecticut river caused the town- 
ship along its banks to lie northwestwardly. In fact, one 
might find townships tipped at any angle. But there is one 
case in which a group of townships was surveyed by meridians 
and parallels very much as in a modern western state, and/ that 
is in southern Vermont. The rectangular system with east 
and west and north and south lines 1 'was (here) first put into 
practice." 35 Bennington has the honor of being the first stand- 
ard township ever surveyed in the United States with such 
boundary lines. 59 

A last difference is in regard to subdivisions of townships. 
No instance has yet been found previous to 1784 of a township, 
being laid out into lots one mile square. The number of lots 
depended usually on the number of proprietors, and varied in 
size in the different townships. Whenever a size for lots was. 
fixed in advance, the number of acres was almost invariably 
fifty or some multiple of fifty. This matter is discussed more 
* ully in a following chapter. 

» W. A. Trueadel), The Rectangular 8y*1em of Surveying, in the Journal of tho 
Aouoe. of Engineering Socle tie; Not. 1908, p. 220. 
•• Ib!d. f p. 219. 
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CHAPTER III 

1 

ORIGIN OP THE 640-ACRE SECTION 

Scarcely anywhere in colonial practice can a precedent for 
the section be found. It was customary to make subdivisions 
of tracts, whether they were townships, military tracts, or re- 
gions opened for individual settlement, but these lots were usu- 
ally of fifty acres or some multiple of fifty, and without effec- 
tive restriction as to form. New England townships were di- 
vided among the several grantees according to shares or 
44 rights. 99 The Connecticut townships sold in 1737 were di- 
vided into fifty-three rights; in Maine the early towns in the 
18th century were generally surveyed into sixty lots of one 
hundred acres. 1 The year that the land ordinance was being 
discussed, townships in New York were being cut up into lots 
of two hundred and two hundred and fifty acres, 8 and those in 
Maine were being divided, as formerly, among the proprietors,; 
after reservations for public use and quieting squatters.* Penn- 
sylvania was dividing her new lands into individual tracts of 
various sizes. 4 There was then no suggestion of the section to be 
gained from contemporary practice. 



Obscure Origin 

In the colonial period, only* one instance has been found, 
outside of North Carolina, of any mention of a six hundred / 
end forty-acre tract. A surveyor in Massachusetts Bay in 1676 re- I 

• » Conn. CoL Ree.. VIII,' 134-1 3 T. 

•Loirs of the State of X. V.„ (Thomas Greenleaf, printer, 1798) 1, 128. 
> Williamson, Bi*t. of Maine, II, 514. 

•Pm. Archive, 1st series, X. 53, 54, 452, 4AS-45S; 3rd series. III, 577-60t» 
761-771. Loirs e/ the Commonwealth of Po., II, 273, SIS. , ' 
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turned to the general court a survey he had made of six hun- 
dred and forty acres of land for "the worshipfull William 
Hauthorne, Esquire." "It contains a mile square and is laid 
out exactly square," so the certificate said. 9 

Persistence of Six Hundred Forty Acre Unit in North 

Carolina 

< 

In the land history of North Carolina there is a curious per- 
sistency of the idea of six hundred and forty-acre grant*' 
Under the proprietors this was the standard size of grant to any 
one person. 1 By law no surveyor was to survey more than six 
hundred and forty acres in one tract. 8 There were exceptions, 
and violations of the law, but six hundred and forty acres was 
the largest amount with the fewest exceptions between 1693 and 
1729. # When North Carolina became a state and opened a land 
office in 1777, six hundred and forty acres were retained as the 
unit in giving frontier bounties and preemption claims. 10 Every 
head of a family who took up land on the frontier received 
that amount; likewise privates in the army, entitled to a bounty. 
Chain carriers, markers, and hunters employed in laying off 
the military tract were each paid with the same amount of 
land; private men of the guard were given only half as much, 
or three hundred and twenty acres. 

This particular quantity of land may have been adopted as a 
^convenient standard as a result of the size of headrights that 
were at first granted in Albemarle county. These were eighty 
-acres and forty acres, the maximum and minimum respectively, 11 
and six hundred and forty acres would be a natural multiple 
-of these. Or it may have come from the fact that six hundred 
forty acres is the contents of a tract one mile square. Nowhere 

• Ma$$. Ree.. V, 104. 

•V. a Colon. Fa?.. I. 52. 71 73, 165-175; II, passim. 
» Ibid.. I. £56, 845-44; II. 457. 

•Pvblic Act* of the Gen 7 JeteatMy of 2T. C, I, 15. 1715. (Iredell's revision, 
irerlsed bj F. X. Martin. 1804. Is the edition alwajs referred to.) 

•Paper. North Carolina. 109. quoting MSS. records of tfae land office. 
» Pttdlto AcU of V. C, I. 204-205, SOS. 
O. Colon, ftsr., 1, S7. 
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is there any reference to this quantity as being a square mile 
of territory. But the idea of a square form had been tradA 
tional in North Carolina from the beginning, though rarely, 
if ever, had it been carried into practice. Hugh Williamson of 
North Carolina was a member of the committee which drew up 
the land ordinance of 1784. In a letter of that year he chums 
that he suggested the plan of public surveys to the committee, 
and fays it was original with him. In describing the plan he/ 
emphasizes the boundary lines rather than the subdivisions. 11 ' 



Theoretical Precedents 



In theory, there exist two striking instances of the six hun- 
dred forty-acre idea in territorial divisions. The first occurs in* 
Sir Robert Mountgomery's pamphlet of 1717, describing his so- 
called margravate of Asilia. This territory was to be laid out 
in counties or districts of twenty miles square, each of which 
contained a smaller square divided up into squares a mile m 
each side, or "six hundred forty acres in a Square, bating only 
for the highways which divide them." Space was left for a 
central open square and for four square woodland parks, one lit' 
each quarter of the district 1 * 

The second instance is found in the military papers appended 
to the account of Bouquet's expedition against the Ohio In- 
dians, which was first published in 1765." This plan indicated 
a method of forming frontier settlements which might sup- 
port themselves during an Indian war, and is of sufficient im- 
portance to be given in full. The writer thus begins: 

4 'Let us suppose a settlement to be formed fo r one hundr ed 
f amilies, co mposed of p»ifflmg_#>Ai»1i l npnn an WSTtm- 

La y out upon a river or cre ek, if it can be found conveniently, 
a *<{it<irfi nf ftpft tho usand seven hnnrlrgfl «rrty yajpflfc <y f 
mile for each side. 

" The stutt Frvord$, N. C. <ed. Clark, 1809.) XVII, p. 82. Sec fuller refer- 
ence, page 63. 

" Peter Force, Tract* and Other Paper* relaVng to American BUtorg, I, No* 1« 
C. C. Jones, Jr„ Bi*t. of Georgia, I, 72-74. Map opposite p. 72. 

" But. Acet. of BouaaeV* Erpedltiou op. Ohio Indian* to ITff, In Ohio Valler 
Hist. Serif, Ko. 1, pp. 11S-WS. 
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"That Square will contain , .640 acres 

Allowing for streets and public uses 40 

To half an acre for every house 50 

To one hundred lotts at live and half acres 550 

640 acres 

"The four sides of the square measure 7040 yards, which gives 
to each house about 70 yards front to stockade, and the ground 
allowed for building will be 210 feet front, and about 100 feet 
deep. , 

"An acre of ground will produce at least 30 bushels of Indian 
corn. Therefore, two acres are sufficient to supply five per- 
sons, at the rate of twelve bushels each person. Two other 
acres will be a pasture for cows and sheep, another acre for hay, 
to be sown with red clover. The remaining half acre may be 
laid out for a garden. 

"Round the town are the commons, of three miles square, con- 
taining exclusive of the lots above mentioned, 5120 acres." 
Die remainder of this paragraph deals with the five other 
squares to be laid out around the town, and used for wood ani 
plantations. 

Frontier "Stations" 

This scheme which was originated before 1765, probably the 
r year earlier, was never carried out. But it is of great signifi- 
cance because of its striking resemblance to the stations estab- 
lished later on by the first pioneers in Tennessee and Kentucky. 
These stations were little stockaded hamlets or "townships" 
in which groups of families gathered "for their greater safety" 
in the early perilous days, and "from present necessity culti- 
vated a piece of ground adjoining thereto in common.' They 
were rcplly defensive villages in which the settlers combined 
for protection while retaining individual ownership of land. 1 * 
"A long fort was usually built in the shape of a parallelogram, 
and within this, at various intervals along the walls, the cabins 

*• RevUed Code of 7* (1S19). II, 8S7. 

"Theodore Roooefolt, Winning o/ the W«f, I, 174. • 
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were erected. 1 ' The common holding of the Tennessee pioneer 
was 640 acres or a square mile but in Kentucky land was gen- 
erally taken up without any regulation as to sire. In 1779, Vir- 
ginia passed a series of land laws, by which, among other pro- 
visions, 640 acres were granted to each station (or group of 
families who had settled together) for a common." Thus, in* 
comparing the plan of 1764 with the actual frontier practice, 
we find certain characteristics common to both: a town or cen- 
tral settlement with outlying farms or plantations; union for 
defense but individual holding of land; and the size of the 
town or station, 640 acres on the average. In the early scheme, 
the square form was called for; and it was probably the mili- 
tary habit of square formations, combined with the need of a 
plot of convenient size, that led to the adoption of 640 acres as 
the unit, since that was the contents of a one-mile square. In the 
'• stations the square form was not observed, though the laws ot 
North Carolina required it if possible. The forts were usually 
parallelograms through necessity. It is interesting to notice in 
this comparison that the same solution to the frontier problem 
was reached at different times, from two different points of view, 
one based on theory, the other on urgent expediency; but in 
each case there were similar conditions to deal with: a new 
country, hostile tribes, desire for settlement. 

Discussion ok Aitthorsiiip of the Miijtary Papers 

The authorship of this plan for frontier settlements has usu-1 
ally been attributed to Thomas Ilutchins who was assistant engi-j 
neer in Bouquet's army at the time of the expedition described^ 
in the book, and drew the maps illustrating the campaign. 1 * It 

"See drawings and plan* In the Kllson Club Publication*. No*. 12 and IS: 
Geo. W. Ranclr. Hoonc*boronuh. pp. .14. 7« : and Reuben T. Durrett, Bryant'* fftav 
tfo» and The Memorial Proceeding*, p. 2ft. Also Wlnaor, Weattcard Movement^ 
> 8S. 

Reri*ed4!ode ©/ Fs. (1S10). II. .W. 
'•Pot discussion of this. see article by Charles Whittlesey, Origin* o/ tha 
American Xvttcm of fjand Surrey*, In the Journal of A**oo\ of Engineering Boo., 
September. 1SS4. and In the name Journal for Nor ember. 10OS, sea article by 
W. A. Truemlell, The Rectangular Ruatem of Surveying, pp. 20&-210. Also O. 
Howard, In trod, to l<ocal ConoHt. If 1st. of V. p. 137, n. ; and B. A. Hlasdala, 
The Old Northwc*t; ». 2o£ 
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is known that Dr. William Smith, provost of the College of 
Philadelphia, wrote the narrative of the expedition; this ap- 
pears from the following letter from Dr. Smith to Sir William 
Johnson, dated Jan. 13, 1766. "Mr. Croghan set out the day 

t before I expected he would, else I proposed sending you a copy 
of 'Bouquet's Expedition to Muskingum 9 which I drew up from 
some papers he favored me with, and which is reprinted in Eng- 
land, and has had a very favorable reception. 9 ' 10 The narra- 
tive is plainly a compilation in which large portions of 
the "authentic documents 99 are quoted (sometimes with quo- 
tation marks, sometimes without), with just enough explanation 
and paraphrasing by the editor to weave the whole into a logi- 
cal, continuous account One document used was evidently a 
diary written during the march into Ohio, describing each day's 

C progress. This diary it is very probable llutchins wrote. Not 
only is the style of it different from the context, but it resembles 
closely Hutchins 9 s style of writing; it is simple, unpolished, and 
journalistic in its tone. There is constant reference to minor 
topographical features of the country traversed, and repeated 
mention of distances in exact terms of miles, poles, and perches, 
all of which details would naturally strike the eye of a trained 
surveyor, and were the kind which Rutchins was constantly 
ihentioning in his books and on his maps. The reason for con- 
sidering Hutchins the author of the daily record rather than 
some other surveyor possibly on the expedition, is that a map 
entitled "a Survey of that part of the Indian Country through 
which Colonel Bouquet Marched in 1764," accompanies the 
book and was made by Hutchins. 11 This map agrees in several 
respects identically with the diary, and there can be little ques- 
tion but that the map was sketched by the aid of these daily 
"notes. Moreover, one has simply to compare Hutchins 9 s known 
writings with this part of the "Historical Account 99 to be im- 
pressed with their convincing resemblance, even to the point of 
literal agreements in some instances." This is as much as 



•Ohio Valley niit Bcrie; Nik 1 : RUt Aect. of Bouq*ef$ Expedition aoaJntf 
the OIWo Indian*, |» JWJ. Preface bj Francis Parkman, XV. Mr. A. R. Bpoffor* 
dlncovered the letter In I be Force collect Ion. 

n Rce map opposite title-page. 

••Compare Hutch In*. Topographical Drtcrfpt. of To., JT. C, Md., eto., pp. 
21 and 34, with Hhtoricel J rot, etc.. pp. 44 and 49. Alto notice tbe pbraono 
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Hutehins can be connected with the authorship of "Bouquet's 
Expedition." X 

But even if it were proved that Hutchins wrote the account, 
our problem as to the origin of the plan for frontier settle- 
ments would still be unsolved, as this particular plan occurs 
not in the narrative of the expedition but in a collection of 
appended papers which clearly are by a different author from 
the one connected with the preceding narrative. Investigation / 
leads to the conclusion that Colonel Henry Bouquet was the / 
author of this much-discussed plan. Dr. Smith wrote that he 
obtained the papers from an officer of great abilities and long 
experience in the wars with the Indians," and we know from his 
letter to Sir William Johnson that this officer was Colonel Bou- 
quet. 24 But the mere fact that it was Bouquet who gave Dr. 
Smith the papers would not of itself prove anything as to their 
authorship. Dr. Smith, however, explicitly says in a footnote* 
that the military papers were composed by the officer who com- 
municated them to him. These are his words: 1 ' Another rea- 
son for being so particular in this account, is that the military 
papers annexed to this work, and the plan for carrying on any 
future war with the Indians, were composed upon the experi- 
ence of this engagement (Bushy Run) by an officer long em- 
ployed in the service he describes. His own improvement was 
Ins principal motive in the composition of them ; but being told 
that they might convey many useful hints to others and be of 
much service if laid before the public he was pleased, upon 
my request, freely to communicate them to me for that pur- 
pose." 

Other evidence supports this statement as to authorship. The a 
same year as the expedition, Bouquet received a letter from! 
General Thomas Gage, dated May 14, 1764." In it Gage says: 
4 4 My chief Design in demanding a Tract of Land for the King 
is in order to form a military Establishment near Fort Pitt." 



with regard to toll, timber, and character of the country (billy, lerel, etc) In the 
Topoff. Detcript., pp. 2, S, 29, 30, 34, 36, and tee bow often the tame or similar 
on pi occur In the HM. Acct., pp. 44-61, 

"HUt. Aecf. of BouqufVt Erped.. Ohio Valley Hiat. Serin, No. 1, pp. 9S-S4. 

* Ibid.. Prefatory. XV, XVI. 

■ Ibid., 25. note, 

" Mich. Plon. and Diet. Soc. Coll*., XIX. 25T-25S. 
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He then gave other details of his plan, after which he con* 
tinued thus, — "As you have a perfect knowledge of the coun- 
try round Fort Pitt I wish when you have leizure to think of 
such a Project that you would sketch out the Spots proper to 
begin upon and how to proceed till the whole Tract should be 
settled, in different Townships taking in the waters upon the 
right and left as much as possible, and always have in view 
Security and Defense. Proper Conditions should likewise be 
thought of Mustering, and Days of Exercise obligation to ap- 
pear in Arms, Quantity of Ammunition each to have at all 
times — Obligation to cultivate the Ground in Limited Times, 
supply the Forts at Market Rates, so many Cattle, Naggs, etc. 
in such a time after the Grant given. * * * A great many 
undigested thoughts have come into my head on this Subject and 
I give them to you as they occur. But you will give an alarm if 
you mention of such a project therefore don't talk of it." This 
last direction was probably the reason for so carefully conceal-' 
ing the authorship of the papers. There is every reason to 
think Bouquet drew up the military papers in answer to this 
request, as their contents closely correspond to Gage's sugges- 
tions. They treat of the establishment of light troops for the 
service of the woods with respect to clothing, arms, and exer- 
cises; of methods of forming frontier settlements which should 
be composed of trained soldiers; of preparations for an expe- 
dition through the woods against the savages, in which plans 
for encampment, line of march, defiles, and a general attack are 
carefully elaborated; and of the construction of forts. ST In 
one place the writer definitely says the paper was prepared 
fcr a- superior officer, in these words: "I shall only venture a 
few notions suggested by experience upon this subject, chiefly 
with a view to recommend it to the consideration of persons 
capable of proposing a proper method of forming such an es- 
tablishment. "» K 

Comparison of Bouquet's letters with the papers also reve&s 
strong evidence of a common author. A letter to Gage, writ- 
ten in Philadelphia, June 7th, 1764, less than a month after the 



« Hi*t. Aect. of Bouquet'* Rrpcd., pp. 111-130. 
flbUL, p. 111. 
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general's letter concerning military establishments, said thai the 
authorities of the province were going to furnish him with nine 
hundred and fifty men including a troop of fifty light-hone, 
lie went on to say: € 'They have at my recommendation agreed 
to send to Great Britain for 50 couples of bloodhounds to be 
employed with the Rangers on Horseback against Indian scalp^A 
ing parties which will, I hope, deter more effectually the Savages 1 
from that sort of war than our Troops can possibly do."* I 
This same device is recommended in the paper concerning the | 
establishment of troops for frontier service. ' 4 Every light hone- 
man ought to be provided with a Bloodhound which would be 
useful to find out the enemies' ambushes, and to follow their 
tracks; they would seize the naked savages, or at least give time 
to the horsemen to come up with them." 10 His letter to Sir-^ 
Jeffrey Amherst, dated Aug. 6, 1763, contains these words, 
"Tied to our Convoy, we would not lose sight of it without ex- 
posing it and our Wounded to fall prey to the Savages, who 
pressed upon us, on every side, et cetera." 11 An almost identical 
statement occurs in the military article treating of warfare with 
the Indians. The writer speaks of the unavoidable encumbrance 
of the provisions and baggage as keeping the troops "tied to a 
convoy which they cannot lose sight of without exposing it to 
become a prey to a vigilant enemy continually hovering about," 
ct cetera. 1 * 

It appears probable that Bouquet was considering these mat- 
ten while in Philadelphia, for Franklin wrote to him in the 
summer of 1764 as follows: "I recollect that I once in con- 
versation promised you some papen I had by me containing 
hints for conducting an Indian war. I have since found them 
and on looking them over am of opinion you will meet with 
nothing new in them that is of any importance; however, to 
keep my promise, I now send them."" This letter might raise 
the question if Franklin were not, after all, the originator of 
the scheme of frontier settlements. But the scheme occursln> 



•Mich. Pioneer and Hbt Soe. Coll., XIX, 26S. 
•Hi*t. Aeet. o/ Bouquet* 9 Kvped., p. 117. 
' Mich. Won. and Htet. Callt.. XIX, SSI. 
*Hirt. Aeet.. etc.. 106. 

•Franklin. Writing; (Blfelow. 1887-1 888 > X S9S. Aaguat IS, 1764. 
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that one of the military papers which contains the clearest evi- 
dence of being Bouquet's production; and the plan is put 
forth as the writer's own in these words: 1 1 The plan I would 
propose is as follows."* 4 Of course it cannot be said how far 
Bouquet was influenced by Franklin's ideas, but the probabili- 
ties are, very little. 

Minor points might be mentioned. The narrative says Bou- 
quet 4 * ordered his March in the following manner." This man- 
ner corresponds almost to the letter with the line of march and 
the disposition to receive the enemy which is elaborated in 
the papers.* 5 The expedition took place in October, 1764, and 
we have already seen that it was in the spring and summer of 
that year that Bouquet was thinking over military theories 
which the expedition gave him an opportunity to apply. The 
account of the Indian method of warfare in the first paper is 
very similar to what took place at the battle of Bushy Bun in 
1763, when Bouquet was the commanding officer." Dr. Smith's 
note says the papers were written upon the experience of this 
engagement. It would naturally be the officer in chief who would 
make plans for a future war with the Indians, or who would com- 
pose sxch plans far his own improvement. Moreover, it is evi- 
dent the writer is not an American for he often takes the point 
of view of a European or an Englishman. After referring, in 
one case, to the French and Prussian military tactics, he says, 
"We have ourselves made use of them in the two last 
wars in Europe. But the light troops wanted in America must 
be trained on different principles." ,T He refers to the " Ameri- 
can savages" as a colonist born and bred as Hutching was, for 
instance, would probably not have done. The extensive knowl- 
edge displayed in the papers of military tactics in classic times, 
the references to Latin treatises on the subject, the technical 
learning indicated in the descriptions of military evolutions, and 
the formal, elegant style, would have been little likely to. appear 
in a work written by a surveyor educated and trained chiefly 
in America!^ as Hutchins was; but it is perfectly consistent to 

»Hi§t. Acct. of Bouquet* $ Erped., 119. 
* Ibid., compare pp. 41 and 128-188. 
M Ibid., compare pp. 18-23 and 107-1 OS. 
« Ibid., pp. 106-107. 
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think of its coming from a man like Bouquet who had made a 
careful study of military art in Europe, especially of mathe- 
matics, and who was on terms of close friendship with several 
distinguished men of science." The high commendation of the 
frontiersman as a soldier set forth in the latter, is in complete 
accord with Bouquet's repeated expressions to that effect The 
style of his letters, when anything more than bare military de- 
tails are touched upon, is remarkably similar to that of the 
formal papers, in its elegance and polish. 

Significance of the Plan Contained in "Bouquet's 
Expedition" 

The evidence thus seems incontestable that Bouquet and not 
Thomas Hutchins was the author of the plan of 1764. From 
our point of view this fact is a mere matter of historical ac- 
curacy. The significant thing for our purpose is not so much 
who devised the plan as that it was devised. So much space haf 



been given to the discussion of authorship, however, for the 



ton that it has been considered by many that this plan contain* 



in embryo the scheme of national surveys adopted in 1785, and 
that, therefore, the one who thought it out was the true originar 
tor of our present admirable system. It is important that such 
an honor should be bestowed on the right person. The next chap- 
ter will show how far the author of the plan, whoever he was, 
can be regarded as the inventor of the American rectangular sys- 
tem. 

The plan itself is especially important. It shows a British 
officer studying settlement under frontier conditions, and reach- 
ing the same conclusion in theory as pioneers a decade or so 
later, worked out in practice under the same conditions. It 
marks the 640-acre section as an American product, an outgrowth, 
of American frontier life. 



•Ibid., pp. XVII-XXIII for biographical sketch of Bouquet bj C Q. F. Dumas. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE RECTANGULAR PRINCIPLE IN NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION 

So thoroughly has the subject of public lands under the Con- 
federation been discussed, especially with reference to the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, that it will be unnecessary here to do more than 
to show the gradual appearance of the ideas that were finally 
embodied in the land ordinance of May 20, 1785. By that ordi- 
nance the present system of rectangular townships and sections 
was inaugurated. 

Various Plans Regarding the Western Territory 

As early as 1777 Congress began to consider what to do with 
the "backlands," as they were called, though it did not then 
control them. A resolution was passed that year to lay out 
land beyond the boundaries of the states into separate and inde- 
pendent states from time to time. 1 In 1778 an attempt was 
made to divert the Hessians from the British service by offers 
of townships containing from 20,000 to 30,000 acres. 1 Soon 
after began the great struggle over the western land claims, and 
in the fall of 1780 Congress passed two resolutions of import- 
ance: one on September 6th urging the states to cede their 
claims and thus bring about harmony, and one on October 10th, 
stating that such ceded territory be formed into distinct re- 
publican states of certain size.* Late the next year appeared 



1 8tcret Journals of the Aft* and Proceeding* of Conffre** (Boston, 1821), VoL 
1, p. 330. 
•1W*., I. 71. 

•Journal* of Congre*; <Folw*11*t Press. Philadelphia, 1880.) VI, 12S, 146* 
147. 
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a faint foreshadowing of the ordinance introduced in 1784. 
The committee to whom had been referred the cessions of New 
York, Connecticut, and Virginia, and the petitions of the va- 
rious land companies, made an elaborate report on November 
3rd, 1781, and in it occurred the following resolution: "Jt£* 
solved, that when the United States in Congress assembled shall 
find it for the good of the Union to permit new settlements on 
unappropriated lands, they will erect a new State or States to 
be taken into the federal Union in such manner that no one 
State so erected shall exceed the quantity of one hundred thirty 
miles square, and that the same should be laid out into Town- 
ships of the quantity of about six miles square."* Th is is 
important because ho far as can be found, this is the 
first appearance in Congress of a plan for new states which 
should be subdivided into townships. The form of the proposed 
divisions is not mentioned, though the size is clearly stated. 

This same year the township plan was broached in a pamphlet 
published in Philadelphia by Pelatiah Webster. In it he' 
sketched what he considered the proper method of disposing of 
the western un located lands 44 so as to gain the greatest possible 
advantage from them." 1 This method was to hold the ceded 
territory in an uncultivated state, free from squatters, till thei 
adjoining land was settled, then to lay out gradually tiers of 
townships, six, eight, or ten miles square, contiguous to the! 
settled country. Webster was a Connecticut man, who had come 
to Philadelphia in 1755 and become a merchant. He probably 
gained his ideas partly from the methods pursued by the Con- 
necticut company in the Wyoming Valley. He had rendered 
them helpful services, for which they voted him in 1767 a tract 
of landi f 

In the year 1782 nothing of importance was accomplished re- 



* Journal* of Congress. VII. 307. The report was recommitted to a commit- 
tee consisting of Itoudlnot, Varnum, Jenifer, Thomas 8mlth, Llvermore. It cam* 
up again April 10, 1782. and April 15 was assigned for consideration. It appears 
In the Journal*, May 1. Found In Papers of the Cont. Congress, Vol. SO, Stmts 
Dept Washington, D. C See also John A. Mcrrlam, The Legislative Hist of tk§ 
Ordinance of 17117, p. 5. 

» Pelatiah Wehster, Political Essays on the Nature and Operation of Jfo**f, 
Public Finances, and other Subjects, Philadelphia, 1701. The essay was re- 
published In this work. pp. 402-403. 

•Pa. Archives, 2nd Series, XVIII, SR. Minifies of the Susquehanna Company. 
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garding the public lands. But 1783 was an interesting year in 
our land history. The preliminary , treaty of peace had been 
signed, and people were anxious to spread out on the frontiers; 
there was need of realizing a revenue from the public lands, 
and of satisfying promises made to the soldiers who were now 
in a dangerous mood. 1 % the spring of 1783 two propo sals 
were madft ^g^ glipfg the^western territoiy , one m Congress 
and one outside, but bothretettng td t&6 army demands. On 
June 5, Theodoric Bland of Virginia made a motion, seconded 
by Alexander Hamilton, that in lieu of all the debts due the 
officers and soldiers there should be set apart a tract of vacant 
territory 14 laying within the boundaries of the United States; 
that the said territory shall be laid off in districts not exceed- 
ing two degrees of latitude and three degrees of longitude each, 

and each district in townships not exceeding miles 

square; that the lines of the said districts shall be run at the ex- 
pense of the United States, by surveyors appointed by the United 
States in Congress assembled,' 1 etc. T This differs from the reso- 
lution of Nov. 3, 1781, chiefly in containing the new idea of 
bounding the states or "districts" by lines of latitude and longi- 
tude. This was a distinct innovation, and of great significance 
I for our purpose of tracing the origin of rectangular boundaries. 
Investigation so far has failed to discover where Bland got the 
idea. 

In a catalogue of books and maps collected by Levi Z. Leiter 
Js a map showing rectangular states in the west. This the editor 
attributes to Benjamin Franklin and David Hartley, in the year 
1783. There is no evidence, however, warranting such a conclu- 
sion. 8 

The other proposal referred to originated with a group of 
army officers. As early as April, 1783, Timothy Pickering and 
some other officers drew up at Newburg a plan for " A New 
State westward of the Ohio." 9 Pickering drew up some propo- 
sitions respecting it and these were given to General Hunting- 

9 George Bancroft, Hietorp of the Formation of the Constitution of the (7. 0., I, 
818-814. Appendix. 

* Catalogue of the Boohe Manueeripte end Map$ relating principally to 
America collected bp the late Levi Zeigler Leiter. Ed. fey H. Morrison. Wasn- 
Ington, 1007. p. 845. 

.•OctftTlous PlckerUif, Life of Timothy Pickering, I, 457.' 
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ton and General Rufus Putnam to consider and amend. 1 * The 
idea was "to form a community on the frontier capable of de- 
fending itself against the Indians, and to give Congress the op- 
portunity of fulfilling its promise of bounties [to the army.] " 
Putnam drew up a petition to be presented to Congress in which 
he described a tract of country which he considered "sutable to 
form a distinct goverment (or Colloney of the United States) 
in time to be admited one of the Confedirated States of Amer- 
ica." 11 Pickering, in his series of propositions, made no men-" 
lion of practical details for laying out this new state. 11 But 
Putnam, in a letter to Washington, dated June 16, 1783, gave 
a full explanation of the scheme. 1 * He wrote, "The whole tract 
js supposed to contain about 17,418,240 acres and will admit of 
756 Townships of six miles square — slowing to each Township 
3040 for the Minestry, schools, Wast lands, Rivers, ponds and 
Highways then each Township will contain of setters lands 20,- 
000 acres and the whole 15,120,000 acres • • *". Near the 
end he said, "* • • for these and many other obvious rea- 
sons the petitioners hope no other grants will be made but by 
Townships of six mile squair or six by twelve or six by eight- 
een ; to be subdivided by the proprietors: to six mile squair that 
being the standard on which they wish all calculations may be 
made." 

Thus, before the famous legislation of 1784 dealing with west- 
ern territory had been entered upon, there had appeared in Con- 
gress or outside, on different occasions, the main ideas of new 
states, bounded by lines of latitude and longitude, and laid out 
in townships about six miles square. 

f Establishment of the Rectangular System 

In the summer of 1783 while Congress was at Princeton, the 
subject of these new states and their mode of government was 
"largely debated." 14 In the early months of 1784, a committee, 



■•Ibid. 

" Mcmoirg of *«/«• P*tn*m, Rowena Boell, ed.. 215-211 

•» Pickering, Pickering, I, 546-44S. 

"Memoir* of Rvfuw Putnam, 216-223. 

u Rhode Mo*4 to t*e Coni. Congren (W. B. Staples). 479. 
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^ of which Jefferson was chairman, was engaged on a plan for 
the temporary government of the western territory. 11 Jefferson 
was also chairman at the same time of a committee appointed to 
prepare "an Ordinance for ascertaining the mode of locating 
and disposing of Lands in the Western territory. 1 * There is 
thus a close relation between the two ordinances. The latter,, 
usually called the land ordinance, was. read April 30, 1784. 
The first paragraph contained these words: "Be it ordained 
by the United States in Congress assembled, that the territory 
ceded by individual States to the United States when the same- 
shall have been purchased of the Indian inhabitants and laid 
off into States, shall be disposed of in the following manner. 
It shall be divided into Hundreds of ten geographical milefr 
square, each mile containing 6086 feet and four tenths of a foot, 
by lines to be run and marked due North and South, and others 
crossing these at right angles, the first of which lines, each way, 
shall be at ten miles distance from one of the corners, of the 
state within which they shall be.'^ Then followed a sentence 

t — -telling what should be done in case any one of the corners of 
the state had not been included in the Indian purchase, after 
which the paragraph concludes thus: ^ These Hundreds shall 
be subdivided into lots of one mile square each, or 850 acres- 
end four tenths of an acre by marked lines running in like man- 
ner due North and South and others crossing these at right 
angles. 9 n7 y The rest of the ordinance concerns the administrative 
side of the plan. On May 7, it was assigned for consideration ; 
May 28^it was entered on the journals and consideration post- 
poned. It appeared again on April 26, 1785, and was much dis- 
cussed and amended, being finally passed on May 20.^ This 
law established the system as we know it today, of six-mile 
square townships bounded by lines running due north and south, 



. » If embers of this committee were — Jefferson, Chase of Md.. Howell of B. I.' - 
There Is no record of the Appointment of this committee but It must bare bee» 
before Feb. 20, 1784, Jndghig from a letter of Jefferson. Writing*. Ill, 396-406, 
and of Howell's, Jt. I. in the Cont. Cong., 479. See footnote In Jefferson, TTrft- 
%ng; III, 408. 

"The committee was made up of Jefferson, Williamson of K. C, Howell of 
R. 1„ Gerry of Mass., and Read of 8. C. The ordinance may be found In Jeffer- 
son, Writing; III, 47&-48S. 

"Jefferson, Writing; III, 476. 

M JowmaU of CongrciB, X, 98-99, 118-128. 
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and others erasing these at right angles; with subdivisions into 
sections one mile square, containing six hundred and forty acres, 
bounded in the same manner as the townships, j At one time dur- 
ing the debate provision for a seven-mile township and smaller 
subdivisions into half sections of three hundred twenty acres 
was reported but failed. 1 * This contest over the size of tracts, 
in which the North strongly favored large townships and the 
South small individual lots, belongs to the discussion of land 
sales in a following chapter. The records show no attempt to 
change the method of boundary lines at this time. By this law 
"a uniform system of mathematical survey was applied to an 
extensive territory." Hitherto the limits of grants and sales 
had been ascertained, as a rule, by sensible objects such as 
trees, streams, rocks, hills, and by reference to adjacent por- 
tions of territory previously surveyed. This resulted in endless 
litigation. According to the new arrangement "the entire pub- 
lic domain [was to be] scientifically surveyed before [being] 
offered for sale;" it was to be laid off into ranges, townships, 
and sections "with unerring accuracy, resting on the foundation 
of base and meridian lines." Maps and plans were made in 
which every quarter-section was laid down with mathematical 
precision. "The superficies of half a continent is thus trans- 
ferred in miniature to the bureaus at Washington." *• 

Without going into the matter at this point of the discus-' 
sion that took place in 1785 over the ordinance, it may be briefly 
stated that the chief changes from the ordinance reported in 
1784, were: first, in regard to terms used, "township" being 
substituted for "hundred," and "section" for "lot one mile 
square;" second, in regard to size, the unit being made six miles 
square instead of ten miles square; and third, in regard to the 
kind of mile used, the geographical mile being replaced by the 
statute mile. The change with reference to selling the lands 
will be discussed elsewhere. It is clear that these changes, 
though important, were not fundamental. They left unaltered 
the essential ideas of square units bounded by parallels and 



"Iblt, OS. April 2* 1785. 

m An*aU of the Dudley OUervatory, Albany, 1866; aa addreai by Edward 
Braett, pp. XXXVIII-XXXIX. Article, The Pullie Land*, by mm author la 
the American Almanac for 1832, p. 140. 
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meridians, and subdivided into one-mile square lots bounded in 
a similar way. It was thus the report of Jefferson's committee, 
made on April 30, 1784, that first definitely set forth the rect- 
angular system of surveys as it exists todayt 

The Question as to the Origin of the System 

We are now confronted with the question of the origin of this 
admirable scheme. 21 The credit of it has been variously assigned 
\o Rufus Putnam, Simeon DeWitt, aud Thomas Hutchins and 

Gi claimed by Hugh Williamson. Putnam's claim cannot be 
►ported. His plan contained nothing that had not already 
n advanced from three different sources. Moreover, he did 
not insist on a square form for townships, but simply that they 
should contain the equivalent of six miles square." 
S~ Simeon DeWitt," who has also been suggested as the origina- 
f tor of the system, was a New York man, a graduate of Rutgers 
I College, and geographer-in-chief of the army in 1780. In the 
\ early part of 1784 he was soliciting aid from Congress in the 
^publication of some maps made during the war. On May 13, 
1784, he received the appointment of surveyor-general of New 
York state. In this capacity he caused Albany and Rensselaer 
counties, and lands in the western part of the state to be laid 
out in lots one half mile square, and placed to the cardinal 
points of the compass. 14 The chief argument in DeWitt's favor 
is the fact that at the time the land ordinance was under discus- 
sion by the committee of Congress, he was geographer-in-chief 
of the army, and had come particularly to the attention of Con- 



» For discussion of this question elsewhere, see Donaldson, The Public Domain, 
p. 178; Hinsdale, The Old Northwret, p. 202; Shosuke Sato. HM. of the Land 
Queetion in the D. B., Johns Hopkins Univ. 8t udiee, IV. 134-135, (302-393 of the 
series) ; Q. E. Howard, Introd. to the Local Congtit. HUt. of the V. 8., p. 137, n. 

"Hcmotr* of Rufue Putnam, Bueil. p. 223. 

"For articles on DeWItt, see Applet on. Cyclopedia of American Biographp; 
Traneactione of the Albany Institute, II, 309-327, containing an article bj T. 
Romeyn Deck ; Centennial Celebration of Rutgers College, June M, 1890, contain- 
ing an Historical Discourse delivered bj Hon. Joseph P. Bradley; and a paper 
by Professor Austin Scott In The Targum, Rutgers College, Dec 12, 1884. The 
chief supporters of De Witt's claim are Judge Bradley and Professor 8cott 

" Judge Bradley thought the materia !a for this ay stem were derived by DeWItt 
from Holland, where a mode of land surveying prevailed, Identical with that 
used by the Roman land surveyors. 
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press by his petition regarding his maps. It is thought that the- 
committee may naturally have consulted him, and that Jeffer- 
son incorporated his suggestions into the ordinance. Moreover, it . 
in considered that the coincidence between this national plan and 
the one carried out later by DeWitt in New York is strong evi- 
dence that DeWitt originated the national system. Investiga- 
tion fails to sustain this idea. The New York lands were not 
laid out by DeWitt until after the land ordinance had been- 
drawn up, and as, at this time, DeWitt had not become sur- 
veyor-general of New York, there is no reason to think he had 
begun to consider schemes for laying out those lands. It is more- 
likely that the state was influenced by the nation in this mat* 
ter than the other way. There is no evidence so far that any^ 
conferences were held with DeWitt or that suggestions came 
from him in any manner. Jefferson did not know anything ] 
about the New York geographer until he received a letter from j 
Washington, written March 3, 1783." By that time the plan for^ 
the government of the western territory had been reported, and' 
there is every probability that the land ordinance, which was 
under consideration at the same time as the plan of government 
and closely associated with it, was already formulated, if not 
actually written out in a finished draft. Moreover, Jefferson 
had chief charge of the ordinance, and it was never one of his 
traits to seek much for suggestions from others. 

Thomas Hutchius has been most generally accepted as the 
author of the system. 1 * He was a civil engineer and surveyor, 
well known during the years between 1760 and 1789. He made 
excellent maps of the new western region, and wrote books and 
pamphlets giving descriptions of it He was made a prisoner 
by the British during the latter part of the Revolutionary war. 
On his release, Benjamin Franklin wrote a letter in his behalf^ 
commending him to the good offices of Congress." Soon he be- 
came geographer-general to General Greene's army in the South, j 
He was one of the commissioners appointed by Pennsylvania 



* Bancroft, BUt. of Formation of the Conttit, I, 346. 847. 

* Charles Whittlesey, Origin of the American Bgetem of Land 8*rvey*. Jowt^ 
nal of the Aeeoo. of Engineering Bocietiee. September, 18S4. Lamh, BiogropK. 
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to run the line between that State and New York in 1784, and 
began the work of national surveys in Ohio by running the base 
line of the seven ranges. His title to fame as the originator of 
[ this method of surveys is based wholly on the plan for frontier 
Settlements included in the account of Bouquet's expedition 
(against the Ohio Indians, already referred to at length in the 
'chapter on sections. It has been believed by many that Hutchins 
was the author of this plan, and that he was the army officer 
who furnished the papers to the editor, Dr. William Smith. It 
seems now incontestable that Bouquet was the author. 27 * The 
rectangular system can therefore no longer be considered Hutch- 
ing' idea. 

It is now necessary to consider the question of origin from the 
positive side. No great leap of the imagination was required 
to devise the rectangular plan of township lines, since, as we 
have seen, the later townships on the frontiers of New England 
were always rectangular in theory and generally so in practice, 
and their lines often ran nearly east and west, and north and 
south. But it was a wholly new thing to use parallels and me- 
ridians for bounding such townships uniformly over a great 
, area regardless of the topography of the country. And the op- 
position to it from New England men as well as others, shows 
I how unfamiliar the idea was in practice. With one exception, 
~fio precedent for such boundary lines for townships has been 
found in colonial customs. The exception is the case of that 
group of townships in southern Vermont Their rectangular 
form is identical with that of a western township today. This 
was beyond doubt a mere accident, brought about by reason of 
convenience and not by intention or principle. The contours 
of the country there are generally north and south, so that it 
was more convenient to lay the townships in a corresponding 
direction. Townships run at the same time in other parts of 
that region were at an angle. We do find this principle of 
boundary lines occurring in a North Carolina law of 1777, which 
required that every survey should be bounded by natural bound- 
aries or by right lines running east, west, north and south, 



*a For discussion of this matter In foil, tee the chspter on the 640-oero sec- 
tion. 
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and should lie an exact square.* 1 Hugh Williamson of North 
Carolina was a member of the land ordinance committee, and 
in a letter of July 5, 1734, announced himself as the originator 
of the plan adopted. 2 * lie pays, "The plan for laying off and 
settling the Western Territory you will find on the Journals.. 
It has not been agreed to in Congress but is put on the Journals 
that the public may consider of it before the next meeting. 
This being our sheet anchor is to be carefully managed. I 
think the plan proposed will prevent innumerable frauds and 
enable us to save millions. The general object is to oblige the\ 
Surveyors to account for the land by parallels, dotts & merid- 
ians. However as I happen to have suggested the plan to the 
Committee it is more than probable that I may have parental 
prejudices in its favor. It has at least the merit of being orig- 
inal." Unless Williamson was deceived, this evidence would 
solve the identity of the proposer of the plan, so far as it can i 
be credited to any one man. It is, however, unsupported by I 
other proof, though his North Carolina residence is significant/ 

Jefferson's Part is Framing the System 

There already existed a precedent from which this new prin- 
ciple might have been obtained, and that was in connection with 
the boundary lines of states. In Jefferson's original draft of 
a plan for the government of the western territory, 10 the new 
states were to be bounded " Northwardly and Southwardly by 
parallels of latitude so that each state shall comprehend from 
South to North two degrees of latitude, • • • and East- 
wardly and Westwardly they shall be bounded, those on theff 
Mississippi by that river on one side and the meridian of the 
lowest point of the rapids of Ohio on the other/ 9 et cetera. ThJ 
relation between this plan and the land ordinance is now to bc\ 
considered. We have seen that every definite proposition re- 
garding the public lands, in Congress or out, up to 1784, in- 



"Public AcU o/ the General Aitemblp of N. O., I, 20T. Eerie, by Fimnooli 
Xarler Martin. Xewburn, 1804. 

"The Btate Record* of N. C, (Walter Clark, ed.. 1809) XVII, p. 82. QaoM 
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tion for 1003-0. p. 54. note. 
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eluded two distinct parts: (1) of marking out new states, and y; 
(2) of dividing these states into townships. It is therefore V 
logical and probable to consider the plan for the government of 
the western territory (which included the laying out of new 
states), and the plan for the survey and sale of lands within 
these states, as two parts of one integral plan, and it is most 
likely that Jefferson so regarded them. They were under eon* 
sideration practically side by side, with Jefferson as chairman 
of the committee in each case. This point of chairmanship indi- 
cates Congress's ideas as to the unity of the two measures. The 
tame principle of boundaries was adopted in both. The theory 
of rectangular states was never realized, but its corollary, the 
scheme of rectangular subdivisions, was carried into practice. 
The situation is like that found in an old city with regard to 
the streets, which run in a direction determined originally by 
their relation to a great enclosing wall that long ago disap- 
peared. 

This conclusion makes it necessary now to go farther back 
and consider the origin of the plan for rectangular states. Be- 
fore doing this, it will be well to finish the discussion of the 
land ordinance of April 30, 1784. 

Certain minor innovations that Jefferson introduced into his 
ordinance such as a ten-mile square unit instead of the usual 
one of six miles square, called a "hundred" instead of a "town- 
ship," and bounded by geographical miles instead of statute 
miles, show clearly that he was not following precedent but an 
artificial scheme of his own. Jefferson must have been familiar 
with the fact that township grants were ordinarily six miles 
square, as his interest in the New England township on its civil 
side made him study them more or less; moreover, he could not 
fail to have known of the six-mile township divisions proposed 
by Boudinot's committee, and by Putnam in his letter to Wash- 
ington which the latter sent to Congress. He had himself sug- 
gested, in a law drawn up between 1777 and 1779, that every 
Virginia county be divided into districts five or six miles 
square, for school purposes. 11 The probable explanation of Jef- 

» Jefferson, Writing; 11, 223; 111, 251. 
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ferson 8 using a ten-mile boundary instead of the customary 1 
six mile, is that he was at the time deeply impressed with the I 
value of the decimal system. On Jan. 30, 1784, he sketched the / 
main ideas for an ordinance establishing a monetary system 
which in April, 1784, he elaborated in a paper called "Notes on 
the Establishment of a Money Unit and of a Coinage for the 
United States. ' ' " In this he expresses views which would apply 
to divisions of land quite as well as divisions of money , The 
unit of money should be of convenient size, and its parts and 
multiples be in an easy proportion to each other. Farther on, 
he says, "The most easy ratio of multiplication and division, is 
that by ten. Every one knows the facility of Decimal Arithme- 
tic. • • • The bulk of mankind are school-boys through life. 
These little perplexities are always great to them. And even 
mathematical heads feel the relief of an easier, substituted for a 
more difficult process. • • • Certainly, in all cases where we 
are free to choose between easy and difficult modes of operation, 
it is most rational to choose the easy. 9 ' On these principles, Jef- 
ferson devised the gold piece of ten dollars, the unit or dollar, the 
division of this dollar into tenths and hundredths. At about the r 
same time, in the measures dealing with western territory, he 
outlined and named ten states; these were divided up into ter- 
ritorial units ten miles square, which in turn were subdivided 
into hundredths one mile square. By making his unit ten miles 
on a side, he thus achieved the convenient division of it into I 
one hundred equal parts. He devised names for these new J 
states and the territorial unit, which for one reason and another, ( 
seemed to his doctrinaire mind to be peculiarly appropriate: ' 
Sylvania for the territory near the Lake of the Woods; Michi- 
gania for the territory lying westward of Lake Michigan ; Cher* - 



"Ibid., 111. 301. 440-454. 1 had had this Idra for a considerable length of 
time before I came across an article by W. A. Truesdell, Thr Rectangular ftjr«f«*» 
0/ Surveying (Journal of the Asuoc. of Rngln. Societies, November, 1008), La 
which the same Idem Is expressed very briefly. Mr. Truesdell says : "In the ten 
miles square hundred we can see the trend of Jefferson's ideas. He was commit- 
ted to the decimal system, lie had recently proposed the division of the entire. 
Northwest territory Into ten states of square forms, either one hundred or ona 
hundred and fifty miles In slse, snd had planned and secured the adoption of our 
present system of coinage.*' p. 211. 

It Is Interesting to note that Washington referred to the new states as "tba 
•Veto/' Bancroft. Hist. Farm, of Con$Ut.. I, 410. 
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roncsus for the peninsula formed by the great lakes ; Assenisipia 
for the region through which the Assenisipi or Rock river runs; 
Metropotamia for the territory in which are found the foun- 
tains of seven large rivers; IUinoia for the tract through which 
the Illinois river flows; Pclisipi for the country bordering on 
the Pclisipi river; Polypotamia for the district containing many 
rivers large and small ; and for the twd states to be formed just 
westward of Pennsylvania, where there was no marked physical 
feature to suggest a name, Saratoga and Washington were 
chosen. The territorial unit within the state was doubtless 
called by the name 4 'hundred" instead of " township* ' because 
it contained one hundred square lots; moreover, it fulfilled the 
requirement, so necessary also in regard to money divisions, that 
it should be of easy adoption by the people. 4 4 Hundred' • was 
not an unfamiliar term, particularly in Virginia and Maryland, 
"it is not clear why geographical miles were used instead of 
[statute miles, unless because it would be easier to calculate by 
tthe former as there were exactly sixty such miles to a degree, 
jbut of statute miles there were sixty-nine and one-quarter to a 
(degree. Jefferson may also have been influenced by the stipu- 
lation made in a congressional report of 1781 M that these new 
western states, when marked off, should not be more than the 
quantity of one hundred and thirty miles square. By geographi- 
cal miles, his projected states would be just one hundred twenty 
miles on the east and west sides, but by the other variety they 
would be more than one hundred thirty-eight miles on the side. 
, The second essentially new feature of the public land township 
I planned by Jefferson was its division into square lots one mile 
I on a side. As seen in a previous chapter there was no precedent 
for this in practice. In theory the idea had been suggested in 
Sir Robert Montgomery's project of 1717, and in Bouquet's 
plan for frontier settlements of a date earlier than 1765. Jef- 
ferson owned the account of Bouquet's expedition against the 
Ohio Indians, in which the latter plan was printed, and he used 
some facts from the book in his Notes on Virginia** He knew, 
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doubtless, of the six hundred forty-acre stations on the Virginia 
frontier as he was a member of the assembly which passed the 
law grautiug such stations, and through his wide acquaintance 
with southern land practices he probably knew of the standard 
jrrant of six hundred forty acres in North Carolina. But how- 
ever the suggest ion ciune to Jefferson, he did not follow it ex- 
actly as his square lot contained eight hundred fifty and four- 
teenths acres, instead of six hundred forty, due to his use of geo- 
graphical miles; evidently the main thing in Jefferson's mind 
was that the lot should be a square mile, and the number of 
acres was not essential. This is another evidence that Jefferson 
was moulding the land ordinance according to his own theories. 

Gkkkral Attitude Toward Rectangular Bounds 

If there was a real leap of thought in originating the national 
land system, it was probably taken when rectangular bounds were 
hit upon for outlining new states on the public domain. It is true* 
that many of the colonial grants, as described in the charters, 
had been bounded by parallels and by meridians, and that the 
intention of the British government was to lay out colonies along, 
the Atlantic coast in tracts one hundred miles square.** Many' 
old maps favorable to the English claims show straight lines for 
the northern and southern limits of most of the colonies, extend- 
ing to the Mississippi in the case of the southern group.** The 
various claims to western territory made by several states after 
the Revolution began, on the basis of their colonial charters, ap- 
pear as long rectangular strips in every instance except that of 
Virginia's claim.* 1 

But as the country opened up and new colonies to the west- 
ward were planned, the tendency was away from such arbitrary] 
lines and toward natural bounds. The new governments beyond! 
the Alleghanies which were projected in the two decades pre- 



m Sep first chapter on the rectangular principle in colonial turreye, p. S. 
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ceding the Revolution had irregular natural limits marked out 
for them. Hazard's scheme of 1755 was an exception in having 
parallel lines on the north and south." It is possible that the 
Mississippi Company had such boundaries in mind when it pe- 
titioned in 1768 for a tract between thirty-eight degrees and 
forty-two degrees north latitude.** But on the whole, the most 
definitely planned schemes such as Franklin's early one, Char* 
lotiana, Vandalia, and Transylvania, had irregular outlines gov- 
erned by the natural features of the region. 40 A good illustra- 
'tion of this tendency toward natural boundaries is found in a 
book published in 1778 by Jonathan Carver describing his 
"Travels in the Interior Parts of North America." 41 On a 
map accompanying the' book he marked out eleven new colonies, 
north of the Ohio river, which he thought might form desirable 
places for settlement, "choosing such lands only for this purpose 
us by being contiguous to some river, might enjoy all the ad- 
vantages [of soil, climate, navigation, etc.], I have before pointed 
out." These colonies were of various shapes and sizes. 

After the colonies set up as an independent nation, the plans 
for new western states that began to be more and more seriously 
^considered, showed no change in the system of boundary lines. 
In 1776 the settlers in the disputed region around the head- 
waters of the Ohio petitioned, for the privilege of forming a new 
state which should be "the fourteenth Province of the American 
Confederacy, with boundaries Beginning at the Eastern Branch 
(bank) of the Ohio opposite the mouth of the Scioto, and run- 
ning thence in a direct Line to the Owasioto Pass, thence to the 
top of the Allegheney Mountain," et cetera. 42 Silas Deane's 
suggestion that same year contemplated no more definite outlines 
than that the new state should be a tract "at the mouth of the 
Ohio between that and the Mississippi." 4 * Thomas Paine pro- 



■ George H. Alden. TCctr Government* West of the Atleghanles before 1799: Wit. 
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jm sed a state in 1760 that should have natural boundaries corre- 
sponding roughly to those of the earlier VandaliaS* When the l 
natter came up in Congress, nothing was said about boundaries, 
the stipulation regarding so many "miles square" referring to 
quantity or size. But from the recommendation to a committee 
'"to report the most eligible parts or parcels thereof for one or 
more convenient and independent states/ 94 ' it is plain that in- 
discriminate location on a large scale was intended, with eon- 
sequent irregular outlines. 

The tract requested by the army officers in 1783 was, in the. 
words of Rufus Putnam, the "Country Bounded North on Lake 1 
Erie, East on Pynnsalvania, Southeast and South on the river I 
Ohio, West on a line beginning at that part of the Ohio which I 
lies 24 miles west of the mouth of the river Sioto, then running I 
north on a meridian line till it intersects the River Miami, whicly 
falls into Lake Erie, thence down the middle of that river to the 
Lake • • In the fall of this same year Washington 

wrote a letter to James Duane in Congress, giving his opinion 
regarding the terms of peace which should be made with the 
Indians, and in it he first dwelt on the necessity of forming a 
new western state. 41 He wrote, 1 'Prom the best information and 
maps of the country it would appear that the territory from the^ 
mouth of the Great Miami River which empties into the Ohio, 
to its confluence with the Mad river, thence by a Line to the 
Miami fort and Village on the other Miami River, which empties 
into Lake Erie, and Thence by a Line to include the Settlement 
of Detroit, would, with Lake Erie to the northward, Pennsyl- 
vania to the Eastward, and the Ohio to the Southward, form a 
government, sufficiently extensive to fulfill all the publie en- 
gagements, and to receive moreover a large population by Emi- 1 
grants;" "Were it not for the purpose of comprehending the 
Settlement of Detroit within the Jurisdiction of ths new Gov- 
ernment, a more compact and better shaped district for a State 
would be, for the line to proceed from the Miami Fort and Vil- 



M Thomas Paine. Writings (Conway), II, 62. 
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lage along the River of that name to Lake Erie ; leaving in that 
case the settlement of Detroit, and all the Territory north of the 
Rivers Miami and St. Joseph's between the Lakes Erie, St. Clair, 
Huron, and Michigan, to form hereafter another State equally 
.large, compact, and watcr-bounded. ,,4i Thus Washington agreed 
with the army officers regarding the tract desirable for a new 
state, and in both cases it was to be "large, compact, and water- 
bounded." These three words represent the prevailing opinion 
as to the form of the new western states, based probably on the 
bleed for protection against the hostile Indians as well as on 
the advantages of soil and commerce. 

It is thus clear that Jefferson, in proposing parallel and me* 
ridian boundaries for the new stiVt CS,' Was acting in opposition 
tiSTIHlg* IcilflgTlgy o FthFTImea} lie fcy jft ft disliucIE orTginal gfflp 
The rrnfinnn-fof*lt can only be surmised. Donaldson lu Igg es U i 
that Jefferson may have gained the idea of a rectangular sys- 
tem from the stipulation in Virginia's cession, that the new 
states should be not less than 100 nor more than 150 miles 
square. It has been seen, however, that the phrase "miles 
square 9 ' was not always taken literally; it did not necessarily 
imply a square form but referred often to size, equivalent to 
such a form. This was true with regard to the early townships; 
it is plainly indicated in Silas Dean's proposition, of making a 
distinct state out of "a tract equal to 200 miles square," 4 * and 
in the committee report of November 3, 1781, which recom- 
mends marking out new states of the quantity of 130 miles 
square, and townships of about the quantity of six miles square.** 
'This appears to have been the general understanding of the 
Virginia condition (which was adopted from the congressional 
resolve of Oct. 10, 1780), as Howell of Rhode Island wrote to a 
letter, January 29, 1781, that Virginia had passed an act of 
cession which involved certain conditions, one of which was to 
allot the ceded land into governments of a moderate size. 11 In 
regard to the guess that the character of the western country lent 
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itself readily to latitudinal and longitudinal bounds, it might 
be said that such boundaries were tirst thought of by Jefferson 
in connection with states, and it has just been shown that he 
acted iu opjiosition to the general opiuion which was that the 
western eouutry lent itself naturally to a group of water-bounded 
states. Moreover, JetTerson evidently was not influenced by the 
character of the eouutry iu 1779 and 17S0 when arranging such 
parallel and meridian boundaries to separate Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. A more likely explanation may be fouud in Jefferson's 
owu experience. His atteution had been particularly drawn to 
the matter of boundary Hues between the years 1779, and 1783. 
Soon after the Revolution began the business of determining 
finally the long disputed territorial limits was undertaken by 
several of the states, particularly New York, Pennsylvania^ and 
Virginia. In 1778, Virginia passed an act to fix the Innmdary 
between that state and North Carolina, and in 1780 the governor 
reported to the assembly that the line had been run. 52 In the 
meantime negotiations regarding the line between Virginia and 
Pennsylvania had been going on, and in the settlement of this 
Jefferson took an active part. The matter was first taken up in 
1776, M but it was not until August 31, 1779, that the commis- 
sioners eamo to an agreement according to the principles laid 
down by the Virginia assembly.* 4 It was decided to extend Ma- 
son's and Dixon's line due west five degrees of longitude, to 
be computed from the river Delaware, for the southern bound- 
ary of Pennsylvania, and to make the western boundary a merid- 
ian drawn from this extended southern line to the norther 
limit of the state. This principle of boundary lines, as ha 
been seen, was rarely used. Jefferson was governor betweei 
1179 and 1781, and had much to do in executing the agreeuien 
after the Virginia assembly ratified it in the spring of 1780 
Tie wrote to the president of Congress that the novelty of th< 
line proposed for the western boundary of Pennsylvania mighl 
well account for a hesitation to confirm it until probable infor- 
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mation conld be obtained of its actual location." It was he who 
proposed the mode of determining the lines by astronomical ob- 
servations j 5 * Robert Andrews, one of the Virginia commissioners, 
wrote him in April, 1781, "No objection can be made to your 
mode of locating the boundary, as it is the only one which with- 
out infinite pains and trouble can be in any degree accurate. " ftT 
A few years earlier, however, Jefferson had planned out an ir- 
regular boundary, following roads and natural divisions.** 
[The line was not run between the two states till 1784. The 
(Philadelphia commissioners were David Rittenhouse, Thomas 
blutchins, John Ewing, and John Lukens. In their letter of 
[acceptance they wrote, "An anxious desire to gratify the as- 
tronomical world in the performance of a problem which has 
(never yet been attempted in any country by a precision and ac- 
curacy, has induced us (to accept)." 5 * It was Jefferson who set 
this problem. 

During these same years, 1780 to 1783, occurred the struggle 
over the western lands and territorial cessions, in -which Vir- 
ginia's limits were so largely involved. Jefferson had occasion 
to consider the question of boundaries in his Notes on Virginia 
which he was writing at this time, as the first query was, "An 
exact description of the limits and boundaries of the state of 
Virginia f " In the description given, he uses terms of latitude 
and longitude almost entirely, except, of course, where the Po- 
tomac, the Ohio, and the Mississippi form part of the bounds; 
and he gives a list of the charters and other documents by which 
these limits were established.* This research into the terms of 
ancient grants must have familiarized him with the use of par- 
allels and meridians in bounding large domains; and it is quite 
likely that he knew of the scheme of laying out colonies in 
square tracts along the coast, as he owned Douglass's book, "A 
Summary, etc., of the British Colonies in North America," in 
which that scheme is mentioned.* 1 
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Jefferson was also forced to consider Virginia's boundaries be- 
cause of Madison's urgent requests that he should 4 'thoroughly 
survey the whole subject of Virginia's title to western territory, 
beginning with the original charter, pursuing it through subse- 
quent charters and other public acts of the crown, through the 
government of Virgiuia."" Moreover, emphasis was laid on 
the matter of parallel and meridian boundary lines at this par- 
ticular time because of the disputes over western territory, in 
which the various states, excepting Virginia, claimed a strip be- 
tween such and such a parallel. Jefferson was chairman of a 
committee in January, 1784, to whom had been referred the peti- 
tion of Zcbulon Rutler and other Connecticut men, in which pe- 
tition the claim of Connecticut to "all the lands between Penn- 
sylvania and the Mississippi from 41° to 42°2" northern lati- 
tude" was reiterated.** The New York cession of March' 1, 
1781, gave up all lands beyond a certain meridian line on the 
west, and the forty-fifth degree of latitude on the north.* 4 

The foregoing facts, particularly the settlement of the Penn^ 
sylvania limits, plus Jefferson's deep interest in astronomy, 
his experience of the dire confusion caused by indefinite bounds, 
and his theoretical cast of mind, may well account for the adop- 
tion of a new scheme of rectangular states. It is not out of 
character to consider Jefferson as a doctrinaire reformer, eager 
to sweep away old irrational methods, as he had done in Vir- 
ginia legislation, and on the clean slate of the new west to mark 
out a plan of boundaries which should advance the cause of, 
science and bring peace to future generations. 

The first sign of his approach to such a plan occurs in the 
proposed constitution for Virginia which he drew up in the 
spring of 1783.** In_that paper the assembly is given power 
to sever all or any parts of its territory west of the Ohio or "of 



in his own hand-writing as arranged »jr himself), to be toM at auction* • • • 
Washington. 1829, p. 4. 

•Madison. Writing*, (Hunt), I, 170-173, 18ft. 

•Jefferson, Writing; III, 382-387. 

«N. Y. Legist Paper: (Ma In State Library). No. 506. This gives an ac- 
count of the Instruction* to the N. T. delegates, with a series of proposed boon* 
darles which were to be Insisted upon In order. Found In Report a/ tha Regent* 
of the Univ. of S. Y. on Boundaries, pp. 132-133. The deed drawn by the dais- 
fates given on pp. 164-165. 

•Jefferson, Writings. Ill, 823. 
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the meridian of the mouth of the Great Kanhaway." It is this 
meridian which Jefferson urgently desired Virginia to make 
her western limit in the cession of her northwest claims, 6 * and 
^which appears in both reports of the ordinance for the govern- 
ment of western territory * T At the time Jefferson suggested 
this line in 1783, members of Congress considered the natural 
line of the Alleghcnies or the Ohio as a reasonable western limi- 
tation for the southern states.'* Bland's motion to bound the 
military state by lines of latitude and longitude was made in 
June of 4his same year. 

The scheme of rectangular states was fully matured by Feb- 
ruary, 1784, for in that month Jefferson** and Howell 70 wrote 
letters in which they sketched the main outlines of the ordi- 
nance as it was reported about a week later. There were cer- 
tain interesting differences between Howell's sketch and the 
completed report. According to Howell there were to be four- 
teen new states forming three tiers, of which the middle tier 
was the smallest and was to form a balance between the two 
more powerful ones. The meridian line passing from Lake Erie 
through the mouth of the Great Kanawha was to end at the 
north boundary of South Carolina to permit that state and 
Georgia to run westward to the other meridian as " their Atlan- 
tic falls off west" In the reported ordinance, only ten states 
were specifically bounded and named, however many were in- 
tended to be laid out, (ten was the number understood at the 
Time Tl ) and nothing was said as to ending the easterly meridian 
at the boundary of South Carolina. When the ordinance was re- 
rjprted the second time, the paragraphs naming the states were 



••Ibid.. 401, 421. In the** letters to Madison and Washington. Jefferson 
gives seven reasons why this meridian Is a desirable western boundary for Vir- 
ginia. 

09 In 1782, the Spanish minister proposed to Jar a longitudinal line .for our 
western boundary. John Jay, Writing; II, 380, 300. 

•Madison, 'Writing; I, 452, 482. Also In N. T. Legi$lative Papers (M8S. In 
the SUte Library), found m Report of Regent* of Univ. of V. 7. on Boundaries. 
See also Franklin, Writing*, II, 478, In which he suggests fa 17S6 tha same west- 
ern limits. 

•Jefferson, WrtUnge, III, 400-401. 

"ft. /. in the Cont. Cong., (Staples), 470. 

n Washington, Writing; X, 302. Bancroft, Ei$t, of Form, of the Oonetit, 1* 
307, 371, 380, 410. Sea J. A. Barrett, Evolution of the Ord. of 1787, pp. 18-20, for 
discussion of tha number of atatea planned tor. 
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omitted, and the account of the division by parallels and merid- 
ians was simpler and more concise. 71 The Ohio river was sub- 
stituted as a boundary line in that state where the river and the 
thirty-ninth parallel nearly i-oiucidetL With these provisions re- 
garding the formation of new states, the ordinance was passed, 
April 23 v 1784. 

Nothing better proves how theoretical, how unfamiliar, the 
whole rectangular scheme setMued to the people of that day, than 
the unfavorable reception accorded it. While the land ordinance i 
was being discussed in 1785, Timothy Pickering wrote Rufusl 
King that the manner of dividing states (into hundreds) seemed! 
to him impracticable because of the convergence of the merid-l 
ians." Nothing is mentioned in the meagre account of the 
debates regarding a change in the boundary lines. Grayson, 
aided by Monroe, attempted to increase the number of sub- 
divisions, by having the townships divided into 4 4 right-angled 
parallelograms of the dimensions of two miles by six miles, in 
the direction of north and south," and the sections divided into, 
lots of three hundred and twenty acres.™ This motion failed,!] 
and the ordinance passed May 20, with the provision for bound J I 
ary lines as Jefferson had arranged it." 

In commenting on the act, Washington wrote Grayson, 4 4 The 
lands are of so versatile a nature that to the end of time, they 
will not, by those who are acquainted therewith, be purchased 
either in- townships or by square miles. " Tt On May 3, 1786? 
N&than Dane of Massachusetts moved the following in Con* 
gress, 4 4 Resolved, that in dividing said territory into townships, 
due regard be had to the natural boundaries of townships in 
those particular eases wherein a rigid adherence to lines run 
east and west and north and south, as boundaries would mani- 
festly prejudice the sales and future condition of said town* 
ships. 9 w The question was lost, but it is of immense significance 
as coming from the section which it has been thought furnishec 
the model of the public land township. It proves that the pe- 

• Jefferson, Writing; III, 420-432. 

«* Plckerlnf, Pickering, I, SOS. 

"Journals of Congrtee, X, 112. May S, 17SS. 

» Ibtd„ 118-123, for text of the ordinance as pastel 

™ Washington, Writing; X, 494. 

" Paper* of the Coat. Oongreee, Vol. SO. p. SS. * 
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culiar excellence of the national township system — its checker- 
board arrangement of lines — was not contributed by New Eng- 
land. On May 12, Rufus King made the motion, seconded by 
Mr. Hornblower of New Jersey, that the geographer and sur- 
veyors should not be required to ruu all lines by the true merid- 
ian, and certify on every plot the variation of the magnetic 
needle, as that would greatly delay the survey. The motion 
was adopted and the clause repealed. 11 In regard to this, Gray- 
wrote Madison, May 28, 1786, as follows: • • 11 Some 
alterations have lately been made in the land ordinance; the Sur- 
veyors are liberated from all kind of connection with the stars, 
and are now allowed to survey by the magnetic meridian, & are 
limited to the territory lying southward of the East & West line 
as described in said Ordinance."™ In the law of 1796, the 
method of surveying according to the true meridian was again 
adopted.* 

The plan of rectangular states was summarily disposed of. 
The frontiersmen west of the Alleghanies had utterly disre- 
garded it as appears from a memorial they sent to Congress in 

V January, 1785, asking that a separate government be established 
for them, with its bounds on the Kanawha and Tennessee riv- 
ers." Pickering was very doubtful about the proposed divi- 
sions, though he was not in favor of natural boundaries as he 
thought it would "make some of the States too large, and in 
many of them throw the extremes at such unequal distances 
from the centres of the governments as must prove extremely in- 
f convenient. In 1786, Congress repealed that part of the 
l ordinance of April 23, 1784, which contained the provisions for 
\ marking out ten new states by parallels and meridians." Op- 
I position to them was chiefly based on the business reason that it 
I would be more difficult to sell many states than a few; that to 
^throw .such a great quantity of land on the market at once 
would lower the price and defeat the object of the sale. "Wash- 
ington wrote, "Unless in the scale of politics more than one 

* Journal* of ConQrct*. XI. 56. 

*• Paprra of MadlMwt, Library of Cun great. Vol. 14, p. 19. 
» Tub. Statute; V. 8. A.. 1, 464. 

* Wlnaor. Wetttcard Morcment, p. 200-61 ; Jefferson, Writing*, IV, 03-04. 
"PIcImtIiik, Plcktrino. I, 506. 

" Paprra of t*f Contlnettai Congreu, Vol. 90, p. 75. 
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new state is found necessary at this time, the uni^ I believe, 
would be found more pregnant with advantage than the deciesj 
the latter, if I mistake not, will be more advancive of individual 
interest than the public welfare."* 4 

Moreover, the method proposed of bounding the new states 
was unpopular, and for the same reasons, unquestionably, as 
were stated iu a report recommending Virginia to revise her act of 
cession. That act had stipulated that the western territory should 
he divided up into states containing "not less than 100 nor more 
than 150 miles square."** On July 7, 178G, Congress agreed to a 
report" declaring that "from the knowledge already obtained of 
the tract of country lying north-west of the river Ohio," the for- 
mation of such states would "be productive of many and great in- 
conveniences. That by such a division of the country, some of 
the new states will l>e deprived of the advantages of navigation, 
some will l>e improperly intersected by lakes, rivers and moun- 
tains, and some will contain too great a proportion of barren un- 
improvable land, and of consequence will not for many years, if 
ever, have a sufficient number of inhabitants to form a respect- 
able government and entitle them to a scat and voice in the fed- 
eral council : And, whereas, in fixing the limits and dimensions^ 
of the new states, due attention ought to be paid to natural 
boundaries, and a variety of circumstances which will be pointed 
out by a more perfect knowledge of the country, so as to pro- 
vide for the future growth and prosperity of each state, as well 
as for the accommodation and security of the first adventurers." 
By this same report it was resolved to make such a division of 
the Northwest "into distinct republican states, not more than 
five nor less than three, as the situation of that country and fu- 
ture circumstances may require.' ni There is little doubt that 
in making this report. Congress was much influenced by the un- 
favorable opinion of the western country that Monroe expressed 
after his return from a trip there in 1785. He wrote Jefferson, 
"A great part of the territory is miserably poor, especially that 
near lakes Michigan and Brie and that upon the Mississippi and 



"r.ancroft. UM. Form, of Conaf.. I, 416. Letter to Lee. March 13, 1785. 
™ Journal* of Cnngw. VIII. 25ft. 
M Ibid., XI, 100. 
•IM4. 
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Illinois consists- of extensive plains which have not had from 
appearances and will not have a single bush on them, for ages. 
The districts, therefore, within which these fall will perhaps 
never contain a sufficient number of inhabitants to entitle them, 
to membership in the confederacy," et cetcra. M Jefferson re- 
garded the change to a few large states as a great mistake, from 
the point of view of the happiness of the people and their power 
to exist as a regular society. lie discussed this at length in a 
letter to Monroe from Paris, a few months after Monroe's let- 
ter to him above referred to. 89 Boundaries for these new 
states according to rivers and lakes similar to the ones proposed 
by Washington and Putnam in 1783, were suggested by Gray- 
son 90 but his motion was lost at the time. But when a year 
later, the great ordinance of 1787 was passed, the boundaries 
of three new states were described, practically the same as Gray- 
son had proposed, in these words: 91 "The western state in the 
said territory, shall be bounded by the Mississippi, the Ohio and 
Wabash rivers ; a direct line drawn from the Wabash and Post 
\ Vincent's due north to the territorial line between the United 
States and Canada; and by the said territorial line to the Lake 
bf the Woods and Mississippi. The middle state shall be 
lounded by the said direct line, the Wabash from Post Vin- 
tent's to the Ohio; by the Ohio, by a direct line drawn due 
korth from the mouth of the Great-Miami, to the said terri- 
torial line, and by the said territorial line. The eastern state 
/shall be bounded by the last mentioned direct line, the Ohio, 
[Pennsylvania, and the said territorial line: provided, however, 
that Congress shall have author- 
ity to form one or two states in that part of the said territory, 
which lies north of an east and west line drawn through the 
southerly bend or extreme of Lake Michigan." 92 Thus Jeffer- 
son's theoretical scheme of rectangular states was cast aside, 
and the Northwest fell promptly back into that group of natur- 
ally-bounded states which were slowly shaping themselves when 

"Monroe, Writing*, (Hamilton). I, 117-118. Jan. 19, 1788. 
••Jefferson, Writing; (Ford), IV, 246-247. July 9, 1786. 
— Journal* of Gongres*, XI, 97. 
' * Ibid., XII, 82. 

•■For concise description of the present boundaries, see Gannett, BoundarU* a/* 
the 17. 8. (Washington, 1885), and Donaldson, Public Domain, p. 180. 
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Jefferson took the matter in hand and tried to divert the course 
of development along scientific lines. 

The method of bounding townships barely escaped a similar 
fate. We have already noticed the attack upon it by Nathan 
Dane. In 1790 Alexander Hamilton made his report on public 
lands, in which he laid down a new plan utterly disregarding 
that of May 20, 1785." Tracts of not less than five hundred 
acres, were to be reserved for satisfying subscribers to the public 
debt; from time to time convenient tracts were to be set apart 
for actual settlers in quantities not exceeding one hundred acres 
to one person. Other tracts were to be set off now and then 
in townships ten miles square, except where they should adjoin 
a prior grant or a similar tract so set apart, in which cases 
there was to be as little departure from the designated form 
of location as possible. Any quantities might be sold by spe- 
cial contract comprehended either within natural boundaries or 
lines or both. Nothing was done, however, to carry out these 
ideas. 

The critical struggle came in 1796, when the subject of the 
sale of public lands was again brought up in Congress. 94 The 
matter of boundary lines was threshed over again thoroughly. 
The mode of surveying by parallel lines at six miles from each 
other was strongly objected to because it threw out the natural 
boundaries. Arguments in favor of restoring natural bounds 
were frequent. It is worthy of notice that these speakers were all 
from outside of New England, chiefly from Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania. Findley of Pennsylvania said it was the duty of the 
legislature to improve the advantages of nature, and desired a 
plan that should properly divide the bottoms, water, etc, into 
the different divisions^ 11 he thought surveys should not destroy t 
natural boundaries, and therefore the fewer parallel lines, the] 
less destruction of this kind.* A Maryland member would have 
all surveys confined to four lines except in cases of water." Ma- 



"Alexander Hamilton, Work* (Ed. H. C Lodge), VII, 4m 
"AnnaU of Congrm, 4th Cong., 1st lees., pp. 329, 330, 336, 839, 342, 347, 
Febrna rj, 1796. 
•Ibid., 329. 
m Ibid., 339„ 
• Ibid., 342. 
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day of Pennsylvania believed it was easy to describe lots suf- 
ficiently correct [sic] by rivers and creeks, and such natural 
lines, and thought the method of binding down surveys to the car- 
dinal points might prove the most inconvenient of any." Nicho- 
las of Virginia declared that if the country was not square, the 
lines could not be run in squares." Gallatin suggested that sur- 
veyors put lands into lots as was most convenient, to be bounded 
by lines due north and south, east and west, or by natural bound- 
aries. 100 The New York congressmen urged a plan similar to 
that of Hamilton's — of laying out the territory into large tracts 
and small ones according as was expedient. 101 Different opin- 
ions were expressed according as the members felt from the 
usages of the states to which they belonged. 108 It was finally de- 
cided to make no real change in the system of boundaries, but a 
slight concession was granted. The law provided that town- 
ships six miles square were to be laid out as in 1785 with these 
exceptions: "When the line of the late Indian purchase, or of 
tracts of land heretofore surveyed or patented or course of nav- 
igable rivers may render it impracticable, and then this rule 
shall be departed from no further than such particular circum- 
stances may require. M10S The exception with reference to the 
Indian purchase was not new, but the other two cases were. 
It does not appear that these operated to prevent the usual rect- 
angular lines from being followed. 

Thus, not till the spring of 1796, was the rectangular system 
accepted as a permanent part of our national land system. From 
that time on the line of development was in the direction of in- 
creasing the number of subdivisions. In this way the land sys- 
tem which had been framed for community settlement was grad- 
ually adapted to. the needs of individual settlers. The first 
step in this direction was taken in the law of 1800 by which 
lots of three hundred and twenty acres, or one-half section, 



" IWd., S47. 
« Ibid., 8*4. 
»• IbM.. 330. 

*« AnnaU •/ Congrc$$, 4th Congress, 1st test., Feb. 1ft and 17, 170ft, pp. 329- 
347. 

"Ibld^ 414. March 3. 179ft. 

m PubHc Btatatca at Larga of the U. 9.. I. 4ft4 : also found In 17. 8. Land Law, 
Local and Temporary, I, ft. No. 11. 
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could be laid off for purchasers; but this privilege was granted' 
only beyond the Muskingum river; eastward of that, the small- 
est subdivision purchasable was still a section. 104 ' 



Conclusion 



. Prom these first chapters, it is clear that the American method 
of surveys was not the invention of one man. The various deA 
ments of the method had been developing through the colonial 1 
era and were ready to the hand of the legislator. The funda- 
mental idea of rectangular outlines was held in theory from 
the beginning, and obtained to a large extent in practice. The 
method of laying out new territory in townships was the one 
adopted in nearly every case where there was definite planning 
in advance for settlement, without too eager desire for revenue. 
A later development was the idea of the one square mile or 610 
acre unit which appeared first in theory, but afterward was 
realized in connection with the "stations" or little settlements 
for defense on the Southern frontier. It was the gradual con- 
vergence of these three lines of development that formed thy 
system of surveys as we have it today. 

It is unhistorical to credit any one section with furnishing the\ 
precedents of such a complex system. It is nearer the truth to 
regard these precedents as furnished from a variety of sources. 
New England contributed a valuable part in the actual sur- 
veys of wild lands into townships more or less rectangular, and 
in the suggestions of New England men like Pelatiah Webster, 
Rufus Putnam, and Pickering. But other contributions must 
not be overlooked. The middle states had an influence through 
the townships blocked out in New York, and William Perm's 
comprehensive plan of settlement "by way of townships' 9 
which was never forgotten however little it was followed. out. 
The southern states contributed their part in the schemes of the 
Carolina proprietors and of Sir Robert Mountgomery, both of 
which were in such striking manner prototypes of the modern 
system ; in the fruitless township plan for 'Georgia, and in the 

»• Public Statute* at Large of the U. II, 73 ; alio found In U. *. Land Lmm, 
Local and Temporary, I, IT, No. 21. 
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North Carolina laws regarding square tracts, six hundred forty- 
acre grants, and boundaries by east, west, north, and south lines. 
The British government furnished a share in its scheme for 
townships in South Carolina, its instructions of 1774 for regu- 
larity in land surveys, and in the theories outlined by officials 
like Archibald Kennedy and Henry Bouquet. The frontier 
through its "stations," contributed the idea of the six hundred 
forty-acre tract as a simple and convenient unit in dividing np 
territory. And after the Revolution, most of the states owning 
waste lands furnished ample suggestions by their methods of 
dealing with the military tracts. 

/With all this wealth of precedent and usage for guidance, the 
matter of disposing of the great public domain came into the 
hands of a committee of which Jefferson was the master mind 
and which included Williamson, who was familiar with North 
Carolina's laws, and who claimed to have proposed the rectang- 
ular system for the committee's consideration. At this time 
Jefferson was comparatively fresh from his revision of Vir- 
ginia laws on a broad and enlightened basis, and from 
planning the bounds between Pennsylvania and Virginia ac- 
1 cording to a new scientific scheme by means of astronomical ob- 
I servations, and was devising a theoretical plan for an easy, ra- 
1 tional monetary system. There can be little doubt that he saw 
I in this land question another opportunity for carrying out his 
\ theories and of establishing this new country on the most en- 
\ lightened principles. In a sense, what Jefferson's committee 
{did was merely to straighten the lines of the familiar township 
■surveys so that they would run invariably east, west, north, and 
south. 

The system of rectangular surveys was therefore a gradual 
evolution under conditions peculiar to American colonial life,, 
modified in regard to boundary lines by the reforming, doc- 
trinaire mind of Jefferson. 
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CHAPTER V 



THE REVENUE POLICY REGARDING LAND 

To sell unappropriated lauds for profit had not been a general 
practice in the colonies. Such lands were ordinarily donated.!/ 
The idea of making them yield revenue in some manner appears! 
to have been early considered by Sir Edwin Sandys who pro-l 
posed raising funds from the company's lands by placing ten-' 
ants on them. 1 



Practice of the Great Proprietors 

It was, however, the great proprietors who regarded them- 
selves as 1 ' landlords of private estates," who introduced the prac- 
tice of land sales in order to add to their income. Lands in the 
Northern Neck of Virginia were thus disposed of as early as 
1661. The Carolina proprietors pursued this policy after the 
first few years, particularly in North Carolina. 1 Penn set z 
price on his lands from the beginning. Immediately after 
this action in Pennsylvania, the Maryland proprietor adopted 
the practice by proclamations issued in 1682 and 1683.* In 
1701, Virginia allowed persons who had no claim to head-rights 
to take up tracts at five shillings per fifty acres. 4 The general 
characteristics of these sales were that they were usually private, 
being made at the land offices, that the amounts sold were large 
or small according to the will of the purchasers, and that the 
prices were fixed.* An exception to the method of private Bale 



1 E. D. Nelll, Vlrftfnfr Componp of London, 157. 
»*. O. Record*, II, 528. 
1 Kilty, Landholder** AooliUnt, 121, 124. 
« Hcnlng, Vc Btotutf, III, S04-305. 
• In North Carolina ttaU fixed price was really a minimum price. By tnitroe- 
Mobj of 1604, bo lands could be sold leae than ten poondo per thousand aerea, 
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■occurred in Maryland. There escheated land was sometimes 
sold at auction to the highest bidder, and in 1766, the proprietor 
{directed that his manors and reserved lands should be sold in 
/that manner, provided the bid was equal to a stated price. 

, Sales in New England Before the Revolution 

During the eighteenth century, the New England governments 
began to make land sales. Connecticut thus disposed of the last 
unlocated tracts in the western part of the colony by an act 

(of 1737. In 1762 Massachusetts sold a group of townships in 
the Berkshires.* In both cases these lands were sold at " pub- 
lic vendue" to the highest bidder; but there was a marked dif- 
ference between the two in this respect, that Connecticut sold 
her townships in lots, fifty to a township, but Massachusetts sold 
her townships in wholes. The Connecticut assembly fixed a 
price at which the lots should be put up, generally fifty or sixty 
pounds. 

Change in British Policy in 1774 \ 

Shortly before the Revolution the British government wak- 
ened to the idea that it might obtain revenue, in addition to 
quitrents, by selling its colonial lands just as the proprietors of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland were doing. 7 The Lords of Trade 
/^broached the matter in 1771, and in 1772 came out with the 
definite proposition that the unappropriated lands in the re- 
gion of the New Hampshire grants should be sold at five 
pounds sterling per one hundred acres.* This plan was soon 
. applied to all the crown lands by the radically new instructions 
1 of 1774.* Lands opened up for settlement were to be sold at 



but as talgh a price aa seemed fit could be demanded. The minimum price In 
1702 differed tor lands near the mountains and those near settlements. V. C. 
Bee., I, 566. 

4 Conn. Col. Rec, VIII, 134-137. As early as 1674 Connecticut had appointed 
a committee to dispose of certain public tracts at the best price, but the manner 
was not Indicated. Conn. Col. II, 231. J. Q. Holland, Biet. of W. Jfost., 
I, Iff. 

' Dec. Ret. to Vol BU «. of V. 7., VIII, 275. 

• Ibid., VIII, 276, 334. 

• Ibid., 410, et seq. 
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auction, in lots varying in size from one hundred to one thou- 
sand acres ; the price at which the lots should be put up for sale 
was stated, and also a minimum price of six pence per acre be- 
low which no sale should be made. Previous notice was to be 
given in the particular province concerned and also in neigh- 
1 wring ones. This method of sale combined the New England 
feature of selling at auction, with the custom of the middle and 
Southern colonies of disposing of land in large or small lots, and 
of fixing a single price, corresponding in the main to a mini- 
mum price. Virginia protested strongly against these new il^ 
structions as "an innovation on the established usage of grant-, 
ing lands in this colony." 10 The real innovation was that lands 
which heretofore had been sold at a merely nominal price were | 
now to be charged for at a substantial rate. That same year Lord" 
Dunmore had opened several land offices in the western part of 
Virginia and was selling land warrants at the trifling sum of 
ten shillings per hundred acres, and even that was not de- 
manded. 11 The royal orders entirely reversed such a procedure. 
They were never carried into execution, however, as the Revolu- 
tion broke out the next year. But in 1779 New York bettered 
the instruction by selling at auction the confiscated estates, in 
such parcels as the commissioners thought proper. 11 

* Attitude op the New American States 

When independence was finally achieved, the new states pos- 
sessing vacant territory at once saw in it a means of accom- 
plishing various purposes, among which promoting p opulati on 
and i ncreasing revenue were the ones chieflyemphasized.^ To 
this end, most of the colonies, sooner or later, began to sell their 
wild lands. South of Mason and Dixon's line, these sales were 
conducted as formerly, — in private, at a fixed price, and in vary- 



Proceeding* of the Convention of Delegate* for the Countie* end Corporation* 
in the Colony of Virginia, 1775, p. 8. 8ee Jefferson, Writing*, I, 444, where tfeif 
Is referred to In A Summary View, etc 

" Albacb, Annal* of the We*t, 22S. 

"Law* of the State of New York (1S8C), I, 178. 

11 See the preambles to the following laws: nenlnf, Va. Statute*, X, 60; Lotos 
of Pa., (1810), II, 102. April 1, 1784 ; Act* and Laic* of Ma**., 1782-1783, chap. 
ISO, p. 890. Mar. IS, 1784. 
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ing amounts. Sale at auction was resorted to occasionally 
as was done in Virginia in 1785 when certain public lands 
near Old Point Comfort were sold/ 4 and in South Carolina the 
same year, when commissioners were authorized to sell two lots 
of land to the highest bidders." South Carolina land forfeited 
because of non-payment was also to be sold at auction. . 

Sales op State Lands in 1784-1785 

It is in the methods of sale adopted by Pennsylvania, New 
York and Massachusetts that evidences of the future national 
/practice appear. The Pennsylvania law of April 1, 1784, regard- 
ing the disposal of lands in the recent Indian purchase, provided 
for sale at auction in lots of not less than two hundred acres nor 
more than five hundred ; ie but by the close of the year this plan 
was abandoned on the ground of its being tedious, inconvenient, 
and likely to deprive many of their proper shares in the land, 
and the old custom of private sale at the land office at the 
settled price of thirty pounds for one hundred acres was again 
Vtaken up. lT Wlien the depreciation lands of the state were put 
into the market in November, 1785, it was directed that they 
should be sold by the acre, not by the tract, at public auction; the 
minimum price was six shillings an acre. The sales took place 
at the Old Coffee House, but the returns were so unsatisfactory 
that after March, 1787, no more of the lands were thus offered. 1 * 
In JJew York in 1784, lands were sold either at private sale 
or public vendue, just as seemed best. The commissioners in 
one case were ordered to sell them in such parcels as they 
thought proper, and in another not to dispose of over five 
hundred acres in each parcel, unless they considered it more 
I beneficial to the state to sell in larger amounts. 19 By the spring 
I of 1786, unappropriated lands were being sold very much ac- 

M Henlnf. Statute; XII, 97. 

*£. (7. Statute* (ed. Cooper), IV, 704-708. 

"Lqk$ of Pa. (1810), Mar. 12, 1783, II, 62; April 1, 1784, II, 103. Pa. Ar- 
chive*, 1st Series, X. 83-64. 

« Lav* of Pa., Dee. 21, 1784, II, 272. 

"Pa. Archive*, 1st Series, X. &37; 3rd Series, III, 767-768. 
»Law of New York (ed. Greenlesf, 1798), I, 128;. Lain of State of 2T. 7. 
(Albany, 1886), I, 722. 737, 744. Msy 12, 1784. 
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cording to the national plan adopted in 1785 9 — in square town- j 
ships, of which every fourth township was sold in single lots of 
six hundred forty acres; sale was at auction at a minimum I 
price.* 

Massachusetts, in selling her Maine lands in 1784, observed \ 
the same principles as New York, in regard to having either a I 
private or public sale, as seemed most advantageous to the state, J 
and in selling large or small quantities. By the law of March 19r 
1784, a land office was established at Boston; Rufus Putnam 
was appointed state surveyor and public notice was given that 
lands would be offered in quantities to suit purchasers, as soon 
its surveys and plans could he made. In townships along a river, 
one half the lands would be sold at six shillings an acre, and the 
other half on such terms as seemed reasonable to the vendors. 
As to quantity, lots would be disposed of in one-half the town- 
ships in tracts of five hundred acres; lots of one hundred and 
fifty acres each might be bought in the other half. 11 The gen-\ 
eral court relaxed from any stated method by 1788." A law \ 
passed March 26th of that year, permitted the committee on 
eastern lands to sell unappropriated lands in quantities and on 
such terms as they should judge most for the interest of the^ 
commonwealth. 

The idea of selling the unlocated territory of the new na- 
tion to pay the national debt had been broached in Congress as 
early as 1776, but had met determined opposition." Jefferson 
himself declared he was against selling the lands at all.* 4 "The 
people who will migrate to the Westward whether they form 
part of the old, or of a new colony will be subject to their propor- 
' tion of the Continental debt then unpaid. They ought not to be 
subject to more. 99- "By selling the lands to them, you will dis- 
gust them, and cause an avulsion of tbem from the common 
union. They will settle the lands in spite of everybody." "A for- 
eigner who brings a settler for every 100, or 200 acres of land to 
be granted him pays a better price than if he had put into the 

o/ .V. V. (Albany. 1SS6). II, 334. 

* Actt and Lata of Uo4$.. 1782-83. chip. ISA, pp. 895-897. March IS. 1784. 
Also Ibid., 1784-1785. p. 234. 060, 645. 1786-1787, pp. 331, 367. 

* Ibid- chap. 80. p. 867. March 2* 1788. 
« Jefferson, Writing*, II, 8a 

» Ibld^ 7*-Sl. 
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public treasury 5 dollars or 5 pounds. That settler will be 
worth 20 times as much every year, as on our old plan he would 
have paid in one painient." By 1784, however, Jefferson had 
accepted the plan of land sales to meet the public indebtedness, 
laid in his land ordinance of that year, provided for private sale 
of land warrants by the loan officers or the national treasurer. 
Purchasers might buy the large tracts of ten miles square, or the 
small ones of one mile square, at a fixed price in the two cases." 

When the matter of sales came up in Congress in 1785, the dis- 
cussion centered chiefly about the size of tracts to be sold. 1 * 
The men from New York and Massachusetts stood firmly for 
large tracts sold entire. They were used to community settle- 
ment and believed that the best way to settle the West. They 
were also interested hi lessening the availability of national 
lands as their own states were at this time offering large areas 
for sale, and the entrance of the national government into the 
land market as a competitor was most unwelcome. 21 Massachu- 
setts expressly stated in the. preamble to one of the land laws 
that it was drawn up for the purpose of preventing emigration 
into other states and accelerating settlement of lands in the com- 
mon wealth." The Southerners were eager for small tracts ap- 
propriate to the needs of individual settlers such as those by. 
whom their own states had been chiefly occupied. Grayson 
/wrote Madison on May 28, 1785 : 

"The Eastern people who before the revolution never had an 
idea of any quantity of Earth above a hundred acres, were for 
selling in large tracts of 30,000 acres while the Southern people 
who formerly could scarce bring their imaginations down so low 
as to comprehend the meaning of a hundred acres of ground 
were for selling the whole territory m lots of a mile square. In 
this situation we remained for eight days, with great obstinacy 
on both sides, untill a kind of compromise took effect. ' ,ff The 

I compromise was the reduction in size of the townships to sue 
miles square, and the sale of sections in these townships. 

•Jefferson, Writing*, HI, 477-478. 
"JovrnaU, X, 95, 09, 106-116. 

» Bancroft, JIM. of Form, of Con*Ut. I, 351. Letter of Putnam to Washing- 
ton, April 5, 1784. 

»AcU ond Late* of Ma**., 1782-1783, chap. 169, p. 890. Mar. 19, 1784. 
■» Paper* of Madlaon (Library of Congress), Vol. 14, p. 17. 
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The ordinance of May 20, 1765, thus abandoned the scheme of I 
private sales such as prevailed in the southern and middle col- 
onies, and such as Jefferson had recommended, and substituted 
instead the method of public sale to the highest bidder which 
was common in New York, and New England, and which the 
British government had decided upon in 1774, and Pelatiah 
Webster had proposed in his pamphlet of 1783. The alternate^ 
townships of every range were to be sold by lots or sections, 
all the others being sold entire. No lands were to be sold be- 
low the price of one dollar an acre. M As may easily be seen^ 
the national plan was more rigid than that in use in Massa- 
chusetts or New York, for those states disposed of lands at 
private sales as well as public, and permitted small parcels to 
be freely bought no less than large ones. The minimum price 
of those state lands was also lower than that on the public do^ 
main. 

In 1796 (he manner of selling the public lands was again 
largely debated in Congress, and was finally changed to the plan 
of private sales at land offices, according to the Pennsylvania 
practice.** 

Principle op Credit 

The principle of selling lands on credit was introduced into 
the national system by the act of May 18, 1796. According* 
to this, the purchaser was to deposit one-twentieth of the 
amount due at once, pay a moiety of the whole sum in thirty 
days, and have a year's credit for the remainder. In 1800 credit 
was extended, insomuch that the purchaser was given four 
years to discharge the debt on the condition of paying one- 
fourth soon after the sale and one-fourth every year for th<u 
next three years. This principle of credit was not new to the 
country. In colonial times credit was commonly allowed in the 
great proprietaries of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and the North- 
ern Neck of Virginia In Maryland credit was frequently al- 
lowed as an inducement to settlers. When Baltimore desired to 



"Journal* of Conffrf, X, 120-121. 

Annal* of Confess, 4th Congrtw, 1st session, p. S2S, et p*«1m. February, 

1706. 
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settle some disputed territory "on the seaboard side on the 
Eastern Shore and on Delaware Bay/ 9 in 1670 and 1677, he 
gave permission to anyone to take up upon credit any quantity 
of lands there not exceeding three hundred acres, on condition 
of settling there one person for every fifty acres.* 1 ' In 1775 the 
governor was given power to grant lots of one hundred (100) 
acres on a credit of two years, to encourage settlement in the 
back part of the province. 89 The preemption rights which the 
Penns granted to squatters were really a form of credit, as they 
meant the permission to pay for the land whenever convenient 
Credit for quitrents was not unusual. In the first years of 
the Carolina undertaking, the proprietors directed Sir William 
Berkeley to give the people that "planted" from two to five 
years for the convenience of their payments of quitrents if they ' 
were not willing to pay them immediately. 81 

When the colonies became states, credit became far more gen- 
eral than formerly. Both North Carolina and Virginia pro- 
vided for it in their respective land legislation of 1777 and 1779. 
The inhabitants, of a frontier county in North Carolina had 
their time of payment extended because of their sufferings from 
the Indian wars. 84 Those actual settlers on the western waters 
under Virginian jurisdiction, who were unable to pay cash for 
their land, were allowed to take up four hundred acres on 
credit, paying for it in two years and a half from the time of 
survey. 88 

Henderson sold his Transylvania lands to settlers, but post* 
poned the payment for them till the company's title should be 
confirmed. 

The land laws passed by Pennsylvania and New York vi 
1784 contained provisions for credit. In Pennsylvania it was 
a temporary measure. The law of April 1 gave the purchaser 
the privilege of paying one-half down, and the other half at 
the end of two years; but this was repealed on December 21 of 
the same year. In selling confiscated property, New York al- 



■ Kilty, Landho]dtr>9 A$sistant, pp. 60, 119, 237, 810. 

■ Ibid., 266. 

■2T. <7. Re*., I, 51. 

M PubUo Act§ of If. C, I. 16 ; Haywood, OivU and PoUt Bi$t. of Ten*., 69. 
* Benin* To. Statute; X, 178, 481. 
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lowed two thirds of the amount to be paid at the close of one 
year from time of sale.** In 1785 Massachusetts sold town- 
ships on one year's credit, with interest" A law of the same 
time directed the sale of lands in the Berkshire*, on the terms 
of one-fourth cash and three-fourths on six months' credit** 
When the general court, in 1790, was arranging a settlement 
1 >tt ween the proprietors of the Kennebec purchase and the in- 
habitants it granted the people nine months in which to pay 
the sums due the proprietors.* 9 

The Administration of the Land System 

The administration of the public lands for the first twenty- 
five years was unsettled and unsatisfactory. 4 * Not till 1812 
was a definite, adequate policy adopted by the establishment of 
the national land office. In the land ordinance of April 30, 
1784," Jefferson outlined a kind of administrative machinery 
that was taken from the Virginia system; in some cases the 
phraseology of the Virginia land law of 1779 was repeated ver- 
batim. This brought about the curious situation that a system 
of accurately fixed, squarely outlined tracts, surveyed previous 
to sale, were to be disposed of by the methods usual and neces- 
sary under a system of indiscriminate, irregular location by war- 
rants, previous to survey. There were detailed provisions re- 
garding warrants, caveats, safeguards against hasty and surrep- 
titious titles, and description according to natural objects, all 
of which were familiar wherever indiscriminate location pre- 
vailed. 41 * 

By the ordinance passed on May 20, 1785, all these arrange- 
ments were swept away, and the board of treasury (as the 
treasury department was then called), was given charge of ad- 



m Latc$ of Xetc York (Grcenlcaf. ed.) t I, 132. 

"Act* on* La*r* of Jfeee.. 1784-8.1. p. 645. June 21, 17SS. 

» Ibid., 060. chap. 66. June 28. 1786. 

•Butler. Bit. of Farmington, Jfs., 50-81. 

40 For secondary account! of this, see Donaldson, Psftffo Domain, 164, 201: 
McMaster. BUt. of the V. S., III. 106-124 ; 8hosuke 8ato, Land Que$Uom ft» tte 
U. Johns Hopkins Unlr. Sfvrfles, IV. 121-122. 

« Jefferson. Writing; III, 476-482. 

«ia See Kilty, pp. 66. 76. and Jefferson, Writfkot* HI. 242, for clear accounts at 
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ministering the public lands. 4 * This was consistent action aft 
the public domain was regarded at this time wholly from the 
point of view of revenue. An officer called the geographer (pre- 
sumably from a similar officer attached to the army), was put 
in charge of the surveys, assisted by a surveyor from each state. 
The board received the plats of surveys, gave deeds, and were 
enabled to move about the United States and sell lands at pleas- 
ure. It made the contracts in the cases of sale to the Ohio 
Company, to John Cleve Symmes, and to the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. In each case the president gave the patent. The com- 
missioners of the loan offices in the states had similar duties 
to the board but. were subordinate to it. 

A change in the method of administration was suggested in 
1790 by Alexander Hamilton in his well known report that year 
on the public lands. 43 He proposed the establishment of a gen- 
eral land office at the seat of government with two subordinate 
offices in the "Northwestern" and 4 4 Southwestern* 9 govern- 
ments, to be managed by three 44 Commissioners of the General 
Land Office." The officials of the subordinate office were ta 
have charge of all sales -and the issuing of warrants. The of- 
ficer in charge of surveys was to be the surveyor-general (re- 
placing the former geographer-general), with a corps of deputy 
surveyors to execute in person the warrant. The treasurer of 
the United States was to be the receiver of moneys at the gen- 
eral office and the secretaries of the western governments at the 
subordinate offices. All patents were to be signed by the presi- 
dent or some one in his stead. The recommendations of this 
report were not acted upon immediately, and after much delay 
.only by instalments. The law passed six years after the re- 
port, carried out the suggestions in regard to a surveyor-gen- 
eral and signing of patents but did not establish subordinate of- 
fices. It permitted public sales, however, to be made at Cin- 
cinnati and Pittsburgh. 44 By this act the secretary of the 
treasury became 4 4 the executive power or agent in the sale or 



"Journal* of Congrta; X, 11S-12S. 

"Hamilton, Work* (Lodge), VII, 47-04. In 1789, 8cott of Pennsylvania bad 
urged the Idea of a land office, and the need of granting lands directly to settlers 
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disposition of the public domain/ 9 and "remained so until the 
organization of the general land office." 

The act of May 10, 1800, went a long step farther and es- 
tablished four district land offices at Cincinnati, Chillicothe, 
Marietta, and Steubenville 9 with two new officers, the register 
and the receiver, in each." 

The business of managing land affairs stands out preemi- 
nently in colonial experience/* But in seeking precedents for 
methods of administration, one must go not to New England 
but to those other colonies in which revenue was a primary 
consideration as it was with Congress after the Revolution. In 
those colonies where a system of headrights, concessions, quit- 
rents and dues of various kinds prevailed, an administrative ma- 
chinery had to be created to record claims, issue warrants, con- 
vey deeds,- collect rents, ct cetera. It was in the proprietary 
colonies of Maryland 41 and Pennsylvania 49 that land offices were 
first established and administrative methods most elaborately de- 
veloped. The national government, on coming into control of 
a great public domain to be disposed of for revenue, was in the 
position of a great landed proprietor like Penn or Lord Balti- 
more, and it naturally adopted the familiar methods in use in 
the states which they founded. It was the Pennsylvania prac- 
tice that was followed. The methods of the British govern- 
ment in regard to land and the officials employed were also well 
known and influential. 

The custom of having a board administer the lands was com- 
mon. In Maryland, before the land office was opened in 1680, 
land affairs were managed by the governor, council, and secre- 
tary. After 1684 a land council of four members had full 
charge of territorial matters. Before 1680, this business in 
New Netherlands, New York, New Jersey, and the Carolinaa 
was looked after by the director or governor, and council, with- 
* out any separate land office. 4 ' In East Jersey the board of pro- 



« ibia. v il 7a 

* For citations on this subject, see Osgood, American CoU in tne nth Cent.. II. 
42-47 ; Raper, North Carolina, 101, 124 ; 8hepherd, Prop. QovU In Pa., Colombia 
Unlr. 8tudica, VI, 26-36 ; Mercness. Maryland ma • Prop. Province, 46-76. 

« Kilty, Land-Holder's A—t., 64-63. 

• Shepherd, Prop. Got*, of Pn., 26-42. 

» Osgood, Aster. Colon. In nth cent., II, 44-45. 
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prietors, and in West Jersey the board of commissioners, prac- 
tically constituted a land office. In Pennsylvania land had been 
sold from the beginning, and a land office instituted, but its 
affairs were in great confusion till after' 1732. The Pe tins* man- 
aged their lands through a commission or board of property till 
1741, at which time they were entrusted to the governor. In 
1765 a new board of property was constituted, the governor act- 
ing with it as a member. 

The office of surveyor-general existed in Maryland 5 * from 
3641. In that year he was appointed not merely to direct sur- 
veys of land alone but to oversee "Castles, Lordships, Manors, 
Forests, Chases, Parks, Messuages, Tenements, Lands, Woods,' 9 
etc. This officer signed certificates of survey till 1685, when an 
examiner was appointed to do it. There was a surveyor-general 
in all the middle and southern colonies. A clerk or register was 
the officer appointed in Maryland in 1680 to have charge of 
the new land office; he kept land records, proved claims, issued 
warrants and drew patents. When Virginia established her 
land office in 1779, the chief officer in charge was called the reg- 
ister, adopted, no doubt, from the custom in Maryland. A re- 
ceiver or receiver-general was a well-known British official who 
collected revenues, and a similar officer was a member of the 
board of property in Pennsylvania and in New Jersey. 



"•Kilty, p. 66. 
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CHAPTER VI 

N 

LAND BOUNTIES 

No principle in the land history of oar entire country is 
older or of more general application than that of giving away 
public land. Thomas Benton exaggerated little when he de- 
clared that the thirteen British colonies were settled upon gra- 
tuitous donations or nominal sales, 1 and he might have added 
that this was also the policy of the Spanish and French in this 
country. These donations were made for various considera- 
tions, chief of which was that of actual settlement. The home- 
stead act of 1862 was therefore only a tardy recognition by the 
nation of a custom common among settlers from the beginning. 
The national government, naturally enough, followed a course in 
direct variance with that pursued by the colonies because its 
attitude toward public lands was exactly opposite. In the 
early period, settlement was the end desired, and to further 
this, lands were freely bestowed; whereas, under the national 
regime, revenue was the chief object and lands were therefore 
disposed of only for a price. But the settlement idea was not 
wholly absent, as appears from the transactions with Cutler. 1 

Encouragement op Immigration 

The encouragement of immigration by means of head rights 
or concessions was the common practice from earliest times. It 
prevailed chiefly in the southern and middle colonies as there 
the religious and political motives impelling settlement were net 
so strong as in the Puritan colonies, so that economic induce- 



» Thomai Hart Benton, Thirty Ytare TUw, I, 104, 104. 

s Life, Journal*, and Corretp. •/ Rev. Mamaaaeh Cutter (Cutler and Cottar). 1* 
194-195. Letter to Nathan Dane, March 10, 17S7. 
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ments had to be made more powerful. The earliest suggestion 
of a system of head-rights appears in Virginia under Dale's ad- 
ministration. About 1614, that governor assured to every man 
with a family who came into the tolony, a house with four 
rooms, and twelve acres fenced and adjacent to the house, for 
cultivation * The instructions to Teardley in 1618 carried out 
the idea into a definite system. 4 For every person who before 
midsummer, 1625, was transported into the colony and remained 
there three years, the share holder at whose expense he came, 
was to receive fifty acres on the first division of lands and fifty 
on the second; this was to hold even if the immigrant died 
after embarking. This arrangement was soon extended so that 
anyone who emigrated to the colony or carried over another 
person became entitled to fifty acres of land. The "ancient" 
adventurers and planters who were there in the colony before 
Sir Thomas Dale came away were granted twice as much land 
as later colonists in consideration of the great difficulties and 
dangers they had had to overcome. This right to fifty acres 
for transportation into the colony was jealously guarded. The 
crown permitted its continuance after the company was abol- 
ished, 9 and in the convention of 1651 between Virginia and the 
English commonwealth, it was expressly stipulated for. 6 In 
the remonstrances of 1676 against the stoppage of the charter, 
there was more than one statement to the effect that the pros- 
perous growth of the colony was due to the encouragement 
given by these head rights. 7 The rights became increasingly im- 
portant, and formed the most common basis of securing a pat- 
ent 

The great proprietors of Maryland, the Carolinas, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Jerseys, also granted liberal head-rights under the 
name of "concessions" or "conditions of plantation." The^e 
concessions were altered from time to time. Lord Baltimore's 
first issue of conditions of plantation promised that every head of 
a family who provided for their outfit and transportation, should 
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receive one hundred acres for himself, the same amount for his 
wife (if she accompanied him), and for each adult servant, and 
fifty acres for each child under sixteen years.* Any adventurer 
who in the year 1633 took into the province for the purpose of 
settlement five men between the ages of sixteen and sixty re- 
ceived two thousand acres.' In 1636 one thousand acres were 
promised for every five men brought over by a colonist or ad- 
venturer. 10 In 1642 the amount of land given each adult set- 
tler was reduced to fifty acres. 11 Similar bounties were offered 
by the very elaborate conditions of 1648. 11 

The concessions issued bf the other proprietors were essen- 
tially the same as those of Maryland. The Carolina proprietors 
in 1663 gave to every '•undertaker" one hundred acres for 
himself, and fifty acres for every man servant and thirty acres 
for every woman servant whom he transported. 1 * In 1665, the 
Barbadians were promised five hundred acres of land in return 
for every thousand pounds of sugar subscribed to the enter- 
prise. 14 The Concessions and Agreement of 1665 set forth an 
elaborate system of headrights varying for every year from 
1665 to the close of 1667. lf Within the county of Clarendon 
the maximum for freemen was to be one hundred acres, and the 
minimum fifty acres; those coming in 1665 were to receive the 
larger amount. The corresponding offers in Albemarle county 
were eighty and forty acres respectively. The New Jersey head- 
rights offered this same year were larger by one-half than those 
promised for Clarendon county in Carolina. Many changes were 
made later on in the amount given. Penn was the least gener- 
ous of the proprietors in this respect, but he granted masters 
fifty acres for every servant brought over, and the same amount 
to every servant^ on the expiration of his term of service. 1 * The 
Dutch West India company issued the Freedoms and Exemp- 
tions of 1629, granting the huge patroonships along the Hudson; 

•Covert Piper; I. 1SS. 

* Jfrf. Arch., Procpcdlngii of th* Council, 1WM«T, III, 4T. 
■•IMS. 
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in addition, small grants of two hundred acres were made to 
every one who conveyed himself and five others to New Nether- 
lands. Any private person could take up as much land as he 
could properly improve and enjoy it as his own property. It 
was because of the many settlers thus attracted to the colony 
that the English, when they took charge, were not obliged to 
advertise for settlers as the other provinces had had to do. The 
last instance of head-rights offered by a colony was that of 
Georgia in granting fifty acres to each immigrant. 17 

In New England the head-right idea appears in the action 
of the Massachusetts Bay Company allowing the stockholders 
-fifty acres for each person transported, while others outside the 
company going with their families at their own charge were to 
have the same amount with such further portion, " according to 
their charge and quality," as the governor and council might 
determine. 1 * Land was granted freely to actual settlers, not, 
as in the proprietary colonies, with the object of obtaining reve- 
nue in the form of quitrents, but because no profit or revenue 
was sought except in the form of taxes. 1 ' Townships were given 
to communities, together with additional tracts, later on, in 
many cases. Tracts were occasionally bestowed on individuals. 
Within the towns, lands were distributed gratis among the in- 
habitants. In settling new plantations, old towns usually gave 
the land to the new settlers. Boxbury, in 1661, voted to give 
* thirty men one-half its tract called Woodstock, in one square at 
their own selection, if they would settle it; the other inhabitants 
were to have the rest 1 * 

Settlers Assisted 

Land bounties were not confined alone to immigrants. Set- 
tlers at particular places within the colonies were favored in the 
same way. The Virginia company, after the massacre of 1622, 
offered every family ten acres upon which to start anew, till 
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iU Met FetablUhment, London, IfDCCXLI. Quoted by C C Jones, HitU of G«* 
I. 106. 

"JlflM. Rec, I, 42-44. 

"Otjtood, American Colonies in the nth Century, II, 16-17. 
"Efletton. Land Syetem of the V. Eng. C6L {K. T. v I860), 27. 
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they could again return to their own "dividends." n To stimu- 
late the growth of James City, a house lot and garden lot were 
offered to every settler who would build within six months; 1 * by 
similar gifts of land, Kiskyacke, Middle Plantation, a certain 
tract in North Carolina, and other places, were peopled by Vir- 
ginia." In this same manner, as has already been mentioned, 
population spread by groups throughout New England. In 
1674 Connecticut ordered some land sold but not till 1737 was 
*ny extensive sale made. Massachusetts delayed till 1760 before 
disposing of townships at auction. Andros, on becoming gov- 
ernor of the duke of York's province, caused land to be dis- 
tributed among the inhabitants on South river (the Delaware) 
for the purpose of promoting agriculture.* 4 It was a common 
policy to bestow a gratuity on servants at the end of their term of 
service; in South Carolina one hundred acres were thus given, 
in Virginia and Pennsylvania, fifty acres." A town meeting 
of the Newport plantation in 1639 ordered "that every such 
servant as shall abide with any of us that first came forth, 
shall upon their due admission, have ten acres of lande given 
unto them gratis." 1 * 

Immigrants Again Sought 

Assisted by these liberal donations, settlement throughout the 
colonies went on apace. Toward the close of the seventeenth 
century immigration slackened, and people became absorbed in 
adjusting themselves, repelling the Indians and French, and de- 
veloping their resources. This continued till about the third 
decade of the eighteenth century when a second colonizing 
movement began, directed this time toward the frontiers. This 
powerful impulse made itself felt from North to South, and re- 
sulted in a veritable land-boom participated in by some of the 
colonial authorities as well as by private proprietors. For- 
eign immigrants were again eagerly sought after. Protestant* 

■ StUl hlat. of the To. Co. of London, 828, S2S. 
» To. BUt. Mag.. XI. 39S. 

» Renins, Statutes of Va., I. ISO, 190. 208, 267, SSOl 
*• Haunt, Annate of Pa., 38T,.400, 41A, 420. 
» Ibid., 518; BtTerlej, Hist of F«., 288. 
»*. I. Col. Xec, I, 88. 
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especially were warmly welcomed, and printed proposals were 
scattered broadcast in western Europe. The promise of land 
hounties was again adopted as the most attractive inducement 
to settlers though other encouragements were also extended, as 
naturalization and exemption from the payment of quitrents 
and levies. In the short period between 1732 and 1738 there 
was tremendous activity in territorial matters. The trustees of 
the new colony of Georgia were busy settling affairs and be- 
stowing a fifty-acre lot on every settler;" the assembly of 
South Carolina were interested in filling up the new townships 
recently laid out on the rivers population was pouring into 
the two frontier counties of Virginia, Spottsylvania, and Bmn^ 
wick, under the policy of exempting settlers there from pur* 
chasing rights, and from quitrents for seven years, for all grants 
not exceeding six thousand acres; 29 the Maryland proprietor 
was offering every person with a family, who settled on any of 
the backlands between the Potomac and Susquehanna rivers, 
two hundred acres gratis, with exemption from quitrents for 
three years, and one hundred acres to every single person, man 
or woman, between fifteen and thirty years of age; 30 and Pres- 
ident Clark in New York was considering a plan to divert to 
that province some of the multitudes flocking to Pennsylvania. 
Clark proposed, with the consent of the governor and council, 
to give away one hundred thousand acres, in lots of two hun- 
dred acres to a family, to the first five hundred Protestant fam- 
ilies who should come from Europe. They were to pay simply 
the expense of surveying and the quitrents.* 1 In these same few 
years there was wonderful activity in taking up lands in Maine. 
The general court believed that many men had removed to 
other colonies because unable to obtain lands at home on encour- 
aging terms; therefore, to obviate that difficulty, it began to 
make grants of its eastern territory on a most lavish scale." 
Townships were given to officers and soldiers or their heirs, to 



"Moore. Voyage 1o Georgia (London. 1744), pp.. 23-33. Quoted In Jones, 
HUt. o/ Georgia. I, 221. 

• 8. C. Statutes at Large, III, SOS. 

» r«. IIM. Mag., XIII. 14 ; WriUrig* of CoL Byr4 (Bstsett), 404-407. 

"Klltj, Landholder** Aaeiatant, 230. 

■ Doe. Rel. to Col. Hit., N. T.„ VI, 00-61. 

• Williamson. BUt. o/ Me., II, ISO. 
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jcssocistions of men, to old towns (as for example, Marblehead, 
*hich complained that it was straightened in its accommoda- 
tions) ; and lastly, small tracts were freely given to individuals 
¥h<> had suffered in the wars. In fact, Hutchinson says pre- 
trull's were encouraged and even sought after to entitle per- 
» is to he grantees." Private proprietors no less than the 
G< t)t*ral Court were zealously stimulating settlement. Sanraet 
Waldo, a large owner in the Muscongus patent, was booming hi* 
cM ate by means of broadsides scattered at home, and abroad* 
among the Germans, Irish, Scotch, and Dutch, promising one 
hundred acres of land for no other consideration than the an- 
nual quitrent of one pepper corn. By this means the present 
town of Warren was settled by Scotch-Irish in 1735, and m 
1742 the " Lower Town on the St. George's" was begun by forty 
settlers.* 4 The proprietors of townships in the Maine wilder- 
ness, years later, also gave settlers' lots very freely in order to 
open up their property. In 1761 Augusta, Maine, was laid out 
in regular tiers of lots; of these the proprietors reserved for 
themsehrs every third lot in the front tier or range along the 
river, and all the lots in the second range; the settlers were 
given every first and second front lot and all the lots in the third- 
range." It practically amounted to this, that the proprietors 
gave away five hundred acres out of every nine hundred acres. 
The township of Farmington in 1780 was divided into alter- 
nate lots of two hundred and two hundred and fifty acres, the 
former being called settlers' lots as they were given to any one 
who would take up a residence and actually improve them, and 
the latter, proprietors' lots." 

During this period of territorial development, Pennsylvania 
and Lord Fairfax's vast estate in Virginia were almost the only 
places in which the system of land bounties did not prevail to 
some extent. Though throngs of penniless immigrants kept 
pouring into Pennsylvania, yet the proprietors persistently re- 
used to give up any land without some compensation. They 
were finally obliged to grant preemption rights in order to se- 



« Hutchinson. HM. of lfo*». Bap. II. SSI. 

m Cjtu* Raton. JIM. of Thorn a tt on, Rockland, 8. Thorn ft on, Me,, I, 41, 51, 66. 

» .7 a me* W. North, HM. of Auff**ta. Jfr. t p. M. 

m F. <i. Butler, M$t. of Formimptom, Jfo. pp. 29-26. 
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cure any finaneial returns from the squatters. The policy of do- 
nations was resorted to much later during the Indian wars, 
when military exigencies required the encouragement of settle- 
ments along the line of march of the armies. In 1755 Governor 
Morris offered to grant lands west of the Alleghanies free of 
purchase money and exempt from quitrents for fifteen years. 
Such of these lands as should be settled within three years after 
the removal of the French were to be patented without fees ex- 
cept those paid for surveying/ 7 Settlers, however, had taken 
up the lands without waiting for this permission. 

This same homestead policy appears in many of the schemes 
for new colonies broached from 1754 on. Franklin in 1754 and 
Samuel Hazard in 1755 both proposed that every person in their 
projected colonies should be given a certain quantity of land." 
George Rogers Clark in 1776 advised the Kentucky people to 
employ the lands of the country as a fund to obtain settlers, 
and establish an independent state, in case Virginia abandoned 
them. M Timothy Pickering drew up a plan for a military state 
at the close of the Revolution, and one of the provisions was 
that fifty acres should be granted to every head of a family, and 
the same amount for every additional member. 40 

Before the Revolution was ended the system of' free land 
grants had been adopted as a regular part of the land policy of 
three states. Virginia and North Carolina gave actual settlers 
four hundred acres and six hundred and forty acres, respec- 
tively, at the merest nominal price, on the "Western Waters." 41 
Massachusetts offered emigrants one hundred acres anywhere on 
the public lands of Maine, (except by the rivers and navigable 
waters) on the sole condition of clearing sixteen acres in four 
years. 41 



* Shepherd, Prop. Qovt. in Pa., Colombia Unlr. Studies, VT, 52. 
"•Franklin, Writing* (Bigelow ed. t 1837-88), II, 474; Christopher Gist's Stun 
nalt (Darlington), 262. 

•III. State Hist Lib. Cotte., I, 186. 
«• Pickering, Life of Pickering, II, 547. 

« Henlng. Statutes of V*>, X, 35-45 ; Public Act$ of N. O., I, 204-208. 
« Williamson, Hit. of Me., II, 507. 
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Siiiilaritt to Present Homestead Law 

Certain conditions of settlement were usually demanded in 
return for all land bounties. Like the modern homestead law, 
they comprised occupation and improvement within a term of 
years. In Virginia to seat the tract meant to build a house, 
plant one acre, and keep stock for one year; if this were not 
done within three years, the land lapsed to the state. Later on, 
merely to raise a crop of corn, or to reside on the spot one year, 
created a right to four hundred acres. 49 Settlers 9 duties were 
somewhat more exacting under Massachusetts laws. They ia- 
eluded taking actual possession and within three years, building 
a house of a certain size, usually eighteen or twenty feet square, 
and clearing five to eight acres fit for mowing and tilling. 44 
Private proprietors of townships often asked harder terms than 
the legislature did: a larger house, greater amount of land 
cleared, residence for a longer time. 

Military Bounties 

Next to the encouragement of settlement, land bounties were 
most commonly used to reward military service. This prac- 
tice was followed in turn by the colonies, by the British gov- 
ernment, the new continental congress, and the individual states. 
Virginia as early as 1646 granted one hundred acres to Henry 
Tyler, commander of the palisadoed settlement at Middle Plan- 
tation. 4 * Lord Baltimore rewarded with lands several persons 
who had done good service at the time of Ingle's insurrection. 49 
Connecticut bestowed a gratuity of one thousand acres upon 
Captain John^tfason for his service in the "Pequett war; 99 of 
this he gave five hundred acres to five of his soldiers. 47 The 
policy gradually developed of using military bounties to pro- 
mote compact settlement on the frontier by men able to defend 



«* Hen Inc. Btatutea of V*., II, 244; X, 40. Compare Revised Ooda •/ Ttk 
(1819), n, 839, for other forms of satisfying the requirements of seating an4 
planting. 

« Williamson, BUi. of Jfo., II, 180, 507. 

* William and Mary College Quarterly, I, 86. 
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it, and in this way to secure protection without the expense of 
a standing army. It was virtually the Roman idea of armed 
occupation of a territoiy not firmly incorporated. In Virginia 
the practice began in 1679 by an act granting large tracts to Ma- 
jor Lawrence Smith and to Captain William Byrd on condition 
that they settle on the land two hundred and fifty men, fifty of 
whom should be well armed and in constant readiness. 4 * This 
offer was extended to all. In 1701 another act extended the 
policy. Large quantities of land, between 10,000 and 30,000 
seres, were offered in lots of two hundred acres to a person, to 
companies of men who would settle together on the frontier and 
maintain one warlike Christian man, completely armed and 
equipped, for every five hundred acres granted. 49 Nothing came 
cf this project. Connecticut may have had the same purpose as 
Virginia in giving to the volunteers of the Narragansett war a 
plantation in the conquered country. 89 Massachusetts' action 
shows very clearly that settlement rather than reward was the ob- 
ject of its military bounties. . Although wars and expeditions had 
been frequent, yet no grants for such services were made till 
about fifty years later, in 1733 and onward. In those years the 
general court suddenly manifested an enthusiastic interest in the 
development of the frontier lands, especially those near dis- 
puted boundaries, and caused three lines of new townships to be 
laid out. But these were of no use without settlers. Thereupon 
nine new townships were granted to the officers and soldiers 
who had served in King Philip's War in 1676, or to their heirs. 
Only seven of these grants were taken. The men who partici- 
pated in Phipps's expedition to Canada in 1690 or their de- 
scendants also received lands. 91 Individual sufferers from the 
wars, such , as crippled or disabled soldiers, widows and chil- 
dren of soldiers, and those who had endured captivity, were gen- 
erally compensated with liberal grants, usually two hundred 
acres. Another indication that in all this the general court was 
guided chiefly by the desire to promote settlement, is found in the 

"Henlng. Btatntc* of V«., II, 448-454. This scheme was not approred In 
England. See Introduction in Writing* of Col. Wm. Byr4, XXI, (Bassctt, editor). 
»Henlnjc BUUtf o/ V*. Ill, 204-206. 
»Oonn. Cel. Bee., 1689-1706, pp. 186, 202, 230. 

• Hutchinson, m$t a/ J#a*s. Day, II, 331 ; Doufciaas, A Bummtrp, etc., I, 504, 
005; Williamson, BUt. of JTe., II, 181-182. 
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fact that lands were freely given at the same time on other pre- 
texts than those of military deserts.* 1 Pennsylvania, by its action 
of 1755, offering lands on the frontier to all persons in neighbor- 
ing colonies as well as in the colony itself, who would join an ex- 
pedition to expel the French, had the additional purpose of 
strengthening the frontier as well as attracting military aid." 

The British authorities made large use of military bounties. 
When the French and Indian war began, Lord Dinwiddie of 
Virginia encouraged enlistment by promising to divide among 
the officers and soldiers a large tract on the Ohio. After the 
war the royal proclamation of 1763 extended to all men of the 
army and navy liberal grants in proportion to rank.* 4 These 
appear to have been simply rewards for service without any 
idea of thereby promoting settlement There are indications, 
however, that the government and army officials desired to es- 
tablish military settlements on the frontier at strategic places, 
by encouraging reduced officers and soldiers to settle there. 
De Lancey, lieutenant-governor of New York, advised such an 
undertaking, especially with reference to the lands lying be- 
tween Fort Edward and Fort George, on the route to Canada, 
and his successor issued a proclamation to encourage such settle- 
ment" The Board of Trade agreed with this, and advocated 
the plan of granting tracts in that region to the colonels of sev- 
eral provincial battalions. In a paper addressed to Pitt, 64 they 
said that the project of settling the lands adjacent to the great 
lakes and waters was a measure of true wisdom and sound 
policy as the possession of such tracts would eventually give 
possession of the country. They considered the provincial offi- 
cers and soldiers the very best persons to make such settlements 
because of their industry and knowledge of the best method of 



■» Williamson. JHtt. •/ Me., 180-182. 
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Field officer 5,000 acres. 

Captain 3,000 - 

Subaltern 2,000 

Noa-commlssloned officer 200 M 

Private SO * 
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carrying out such an undertaking; at the same time their train- 
ing in military discipline and the use of arms would enable them 
not only to defend that region but also the neighboring colonies 
to which they would be a frontier. Thomas Pownall had ad- 
vanced the same idea of "a numerous and military colony" to be 
established beyond .the mountains four years earlier, in a papen 
on North America which he drew up at the request of the duke 
of Cumberland." In 1763 a pamphlet entitled "The Expedi- 
ency of Securing Our American Colonies," et cetera, appeared 
in Edinburgh, and this strongly recommended that the soldiers 
and sailors lately dismissed from service should be supplied with 
lands in the newly acquired country on the Ohio, on condition 
of military service when wanted. 6 * Nothing resulted from all 
these suggestions. In New York, however, many of the mili- 
tary bounties were laid out along the eastern and western bor- 
ders of Lake Champlain and Lake George, peculiarly import- 
ant country from a strategic point of view. In 1763 rumors 
were current in that province, as a result of some conversations 
with army officers, that General Amherst intended to have a sep- 
arate government erected at Crown Point, where he was build- 
ing a large and extensive fortification, and to settle the lands 
after the peace with disbanded soldiers. 09 It is very probable 
that there was on foot among military officials a scheme for 
some such communities of soldiers at important points, as in 
May, 1764, we find General Gage writing from New York as fol- 
lows to Colonel Henry Bouquet: 60 "My chief Design in de- 
manding a Tract of Land for the King is in order to form a 
military Establishment near Fort Pitt; by granting the Land 
in Lotts of 100 or 150 Acres or (sic) Military Tenures and on 
such conditions, as shall be proper for the welfare and security 
of such a settlement, dependant only on the King and his Gen- 
erals. They should have Courts of Justice of their own and in 
every respect be a little Community by Themselves of which 



* G. H. Alden, JTeie Government* Weet of the Alleghganiee before 1780 (Bulletin 
of UdIt. of Wit., Madison, 1807), p. 5. 

n The Erped. of Securing our Amer. Ook by eettUng the Country adj. to the 
Iftot., ete. 9 Edinburgh, 1768, pp. 48-44. 

»N. T. Hist See. Colli. , 1876, p. 263. Letter from Cadwallader Golden to 
the Lords of Trade, dated N. T., Dec 9, 1768. 
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the Commandant of the Fort should be Governor." Then fol- 
lowed certain details of the project which was to be extensive 
enough to settle the whole region around Fort Pitt in different 
townships. Oage asked Bouquet, who had a thorough knowledge 
of the country in question, to sketch out at his leisure the spots 
proper to begin upon and how to proceed. The answer to this 
request is probably contained in the military papers annexed to 
the historical narrative of Bouquet's expedition in 1764, which 
papers were in all likelihood written by Bouquet 91 There is 
no evidence that such establishments were formed. 

Land Bounties During the Revolution 

During the Revolution, Congress and the several new states 
made much use of land bounties to stimulate service in the army. 
In August, 1776, before there was any public domain, Congress 
passed an act offering fifty acre lots to all Hessians and other 
foreignors who would leave the British service; later on a fixed 
scale of bounties according to rank was adopted." The next 
month a similar measure was passed providing for the officers 
and soldiers of the patriot army.** In order to prevent the 
grantees from disposing of their lands during the war, Congress 
refused to make any grant to persons claiming under the assign- 



m An BUt. Acct. of the Expedition agckxet the Ohio Indtene i» the Yeer 
MDCO LXIV under the commend of Henry Bouquet, Bee., pubL by a Lover of 
His Country, London, 1706. Seo ant*. 

Cadwallader Colden had once thought of firing his sentiments as to the most 
proper method of tettllng the uncultivated lands In New York hut, because of 
some censure from the board of trade retarding some of his measures, he with- 
held his Tlews on the matter. (N. T. Hist. Soc. Colls., 1876. p. 182.) This Is to 
be regretted, ss his experience as surveyor general of the province for forty years^ 
would bare made any suggestion from him very valuable. 

• Joumale of Congreee, V, 655, 707. 

•Ibid., 763, 781; VI, 112-118. These grants were smaller thsn those mads 
to the Hessians. Privates received twice ss much as they did by the proclama- 
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Colonel 500 acres. 

Lieutenant colonel 450 M 
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ment of any military person. 44 By an act of April 23, 1783, 
Congress gave bounties to officers and refugees from Canada.** 

Virginia was more liberal than Congress in rewarding her 
troops, having it more in her power. 9 * Regiments on both state 
and continental establishments received land grants. In the 
ppring of 1779 one hundred acres were promised to every pri- 
vate at the end of the war, and as much to the officers as was 
given to those of similar rank in the continental army." In the 
fall of the same year these quantities were increased to twice 
the amount in the case of soldiers, sailors and noncommissioned 
officers, and ten times as much in the case of regular officers." 
But the laws passed in May, 1779, gave each soldier only two 
hundred acres; those who enlisted for the defence of the Illinois 
country, one hundred acres.* 9 To satisfy these grants, a quan- 
tity of land was reserved from the cession in 1781 of the north- 
western territory to the national government 10 Acts of 1780 
end 1782 increased the military bounties by a considerable 
amount. 71 To such an extent did Virginia carry her liberality 
that even the Vincennes settlers in the new county of Illinois 
who had helped Clark were each given four hundred acres. 11 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, and South Carolina all granted military 
bounties, which in most cases were to be located within a tract 
set aside, as in Virginia, exclusively to satisfy these claims. The 
effect of this system was to accustom the people to the idea of 
the government giving away public land. 



* Journal* of Congrc**, V, 7S8. 
•Ibid., VIII, 144. 

* For digest of laws regarding nrtitarj bounties sec Henlng, X, 161 ; XI, 55S- 
666. 

* Ibid., X, 24. 

* Henlng, X, 160, 4C6-467. Tbc amounts were as follows: 



Colonel 6.000 acres. 

Lieutenant colonel 4.500 M 

Major 4,000 " 

Captain 3,000 " 

Subaltern 2,000 " 

Non-commissioned officer , . . » 400 M 

Ro?dlcr or sailor 200 ** 

•neuron. X, 2d, 666. 
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* Tbld., 3.31. 376; XI, 84. 
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Bounties fob Services 

Besides donations for purposes of settlement and military 
service, there was a third class of grants to reward a variety of 
services and to encourage useful enterprises. Grants for educa- 
tion and for the Indians were important but will not be con- 
sidered here. /New England recognized valuable public service 
by gifts of land. /The leading magistrates and clergy of Mas- 
sachusetts received generous tracts because of their "adventure" 
or that of their ancestors. Among those thus benefited were 
Winthrop, Cradock, Saltonstall, and Dudley; their represent ir 
tives later on received additional territory . T * The Virginia 
company was accustomed to make grants to those who had con- 
ferred any benefit on the colony or company ; this was done : n 
the case of Sir John Walstenholme for his kindness in lending 
the company four hundred pounds without interest 74 
/Industrial undertakings were especially furthered by this par- 
ticular form of subsidy./ Connecticut desired to become imme- 
diately self-supporting as regarded the staple commodities; 
therefore in 1640, it promised to every person who would look 
out land in which English grain could be soonest raised, one 
hundred acres of plowing ground and twenty acres of meadow 
for each team the grantee possessed." Lord Baltimore g£ve 
two or three hundred acres to a man who intended to plant a 
vineyard. 1 * This policy was followed, however, oftener in the 
case of infant industries in the manufacturing rather than the 
agricultural line. In Virginia, to encourage the building of 
mills, a favorable plot for this purpose could be condemned to 
the use of the mill, usually an acre or two." Adventurers who 
transported Captain Norton and his people to the colony for 
setting up a glass furnace, had lands confirmed to them ; these 

n Egleston. Lend 8y*t*n of ffto X. Emg. Cot., 10-20. 

u Brown, Pint BrpttbHe i* America, 344. Ed. logic. Locai /stfif. of V«., John* 
Hopkins Unlr. gfvtffes, 111. 130. 
"Conn. Col. Jrrr., T, 1 630-1 Oflff, 5*. 
"Kilty, 80. 

"Ilenlng. II, 2G0: III, 110. 401. This was also done In Tennessee. (Putnam, 
Middle 7Vff»e«*e*. 304.) In 1*14 Tennessee settlers In Rsrrlson county. Indian* 
territory, spoiled to tbe government for a donation of land for the erection of a 
water grist mill and other machinery. The request was not granted. 1st. Sfcft 
Pcpert, Pub. Lands, II, 730. 
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may have been ho more than ordinary headlights." In 1622 
Captain Thomas Barwick with twenty-five shipwrights for 
building houses, boats and pinnaces, came to Virginia, and was 
to be aided in his enterprise with at least twelve hundred acre* 
of land." Three thousand acres were given in Maryland to a 
man who had covenanted to bring over from England at least 
twenty people among whom were "Artificers, Workmen, and 
other very useful persons/ 9 * This class of grants was espe- 
cially frequent in New England. One man received a grant on 
condition 11 that he go on in the business of powder," another 
for 11 being the first that set upon printing." Owners of iron 
works for mining received a large grant in 1645. In 1648 a 
grant was made to J. Winthrop, Jr., on condition that he es- 
tablish salt works on Massachusetts Bay. Governor Endicott re* 
ceived a grant in 1651 on condition of setting up copper works.* 1 
Tn 1750, Colonel Williams, founder of Williams College, ob- 
tained from the general court a grant of two hundred acres on 
condition of reserving ten acres for the use of a fort, building- 
a grist mill and saw mill, and keeping them in repair for twenty 
years for the use of settlers." 

Similar rewards were given in Massachusetts for other kinds 
of service, such as promoting settlement, arranging the relations 
of settlers, teaching for life, writing the laws, and performing- 
ordinary civil services. 94 Governor Barnard received a grant 
of Mt. Desert island for his efforts in settling the eastern lands. 
After the Revolution, Honorable Arthur Lee of Virginia was 
granted six thousand acres east of the Saco river for his serv- 
ices in London as colonial agent" 

Private proprietors of wild townships in Maine gave lands 
freely for almost every purpose. Services in securing settlement 
were chiefly repaid in land lots. Harris of Lewiston, for his 
share in settling the town, received grants not only for himself 
but also one hundred acres for each of his five sons wherever 



"Brown, Fir$t Rep Mb. in Am., 430. 

• Ibid., 474. 
"Kilty, p. 79. 

* Citations found In Eftltston. tend Syttm of the X. Bnp. Col, 20. 
"J. W. Barber, Hist. CoRa., p. SI. 

M Kglttton, Lo** ByUm, 20. 

•Lapbam, Bi»t. Xorwoy, Mi., p. 11. Williamson, Bist. Mt., II, 861. 
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they might choose. 8 * Sometimes the agent received a lot for 
every family he settled. One agent for this service obtained 
eighty out of the one hundred and twenty lots in the town." 
Surveyors took their pay in land at their choice." Grist and 
sawmills were particularly desired, and in addition to liberal 
grants of sites favorable for such industries, one or more special 
inducements were often included such as the sole privilege of 
the stream, the right to cut lumber on the proprietors' land, 
use of the salt marsh and meadow for hay, use of the proprie- 
tors' boat, the right to keep a certain proportion of the lumber 
sawed, or a bonus on the completion of the mills. 89 Potters and 
blacksmiths were occasionally induced by grants to open up 
business and work at their trades. 90 In one instance, an inter- 
preter was offered an extra hundred acres to settle in a new 
Maine town. 91 The first settler at Bridgton, Maine, received 
four hundred thirty-five acres for keeping an inn, a small store 
of needed goods, and running a boat for six years. 91 The pro- 
prietors of Sanford township gave Sir William Pepperell two 
hundred acres for building a blockhouse if completed within two 
yean. 



m E. Emery. of San for*, Me., p. 18. 

« Locke, Sketches of HM. of Camden, lit., p. 58. 

"•Williamson. JIM. of Belfast, Me., 113. 

* See local histories of Maine towns, chiefly Lapham and Maxim. Hiet. of JPariM, 
Mo., 37. 42; Williamson. HM. of Bclfait, 679; Clayton. Biet. Cumberland Ofc* 
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CHAPTER VII 

SQUATTERS AND PREEMPTION RIGHTS 

The national legislation of 1785 regarding' land, which con- 
templated revenue only,, provided no other means of acquiring 
title to land than by purchase. This entirely shut out the squat- 
ters—men who took up vacant land without any legal right, 
depending on time and their improvements to gain them a title. 
After many years the rigid national plan was altered here and 
there and made so adaptable to western conditions as to recog- 
nize these extra-legal settlements; at first only in specific, local 
instances, but more and more generously, till at last settlers 
were guaranteed a title in advance on the basis of their im- 
provements and residence, and the term "squatters 99 gave way 
to the more honored name of "homesteaders. 99 

First Appearance of the Squatter 

This practice of "squatting 99 on lands was one of the oldest 
traditions in the colonies, and had become too general to be wiped 
out by legislation. It had gone on steadily in the face of pro- 
hibitory laws, threats, and forcible eviction. It did not develop 
to any appreciable extent till the third decade of the 18th cen- 
tury; but there are occasional earlier evidences of the custom. 
Before the arrival of the Massachusetts Bay Company in New 
England, there were settlers without charter or grant living at 
various places within the limits of the Bay — among others Mor- 
ton and his adventurers at Mt. Wollaston in Quincy, a few 
"stragling 99 people at Hull, and William Blackstone at Shaw- 
mut. 1 The first Connecticut settlers were legally trespassers on 

1 Memorial JTfot. of Bottom (Justin Wlntor. editor). I, 78, 80, 88-86. 
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their territory, and could base their rights only on occupation 
and purchase from the Indians. 1 The Massachusetts law of 
1640 that no one should settle on vacant land within the char- 
tered limits without a permit, may have been partly caused by 
the presence of unwelcome squatters.* In Maryland there were 
located, by 1648, Frenchmen and people of other nationalities 
who were incapable under the conditions of plantation of hav- 
ing any lands in the province. 4 The early references in Vir- 
ginia records to persons seated on lands deserted or claimed by 
others do not justify the assumption that they were without 
some legal right," but there is little doubt there were such set- 
tlers very early in the colony. In 1704 Colonel Byrd obtained 
an escheated patent near Bermuda Hundred and found on it a 
large number of smaller holders who had taken up the land of 
their own free will." Squatters were present in Pennsylvania 
at a very early date. 7 

Widespread Character op the Movement in the 18th 

Century 

In the eighteenth century, the pushing American spirit was 
in active operation, and many a pioneer, impatient of delay, 
staked out a clearing in the forest without going through the 
formalities of the land office. The throngs of immigrants, es- 
pecially after 1730, furnished many recruits to this class as 
they were ignorant of the land regulations, had little money, 
and realized only that there was much vacant land all around, 
and that they were in dire need of some. 1 This movement was 
at first confined chiefly to the middle and southern states; not 
till after the peace of 1763 did it begin in New England to any 
appreciableextent 

Before 1724, squatters had begun to go in to that part of 
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North Carolina around Cape Fear river, extending from the 
Pamplico to the South Carolina line,' which had been shut ont 
from sale by the proprietors. 9 It was speedily opened np when 
this occupation became known.* German settlements were made 
in the Shenandoah Valley during several years prior to the 
issuance in 1729 of the earliest grant for that section. 10 Many 
of these families afterward bought their right to the property 
from a Welshman who obtained a grant in 1730. Pennsylvania 
was at this time par excellence the home of the squatter. As 
early as 1725, about 100,000 acres had been taken, up and im- 
proved by persons having not a shadow of right 11 Secretary 
James Logan, in a letter to John Penn in 1727, regarding the 
German and Scotch-Irish immigrants, said, * * Both these sorts 
sitt frequently down on any spott of vacant Land they can find, 
without asking questions. They say the Proprietor invited Peo- 
ple to come and settle his Country, that they are come for that 
end and must live; both they and the Palatines pretend they 
would buy but not one in twenty has anything to pay with." 11 
The boundary dispute with Maryland was a great obstacle in the 
way of making terms with the newcomers, for no lands could 
honestly be sold near the border, yet there many, especially 
of the Scotch-Irish, located. In 1730 these people were busy 
occupying Conestoga Manor, which included fifteen thousand 
acres of the best land in Lancaster county. "In doing this by 
force, they alleged that it was against the laws of God and na- 
ture that so much land should be idle while so many Christians 
wanted it to labor on and to raise their bread." 19 Many of 
these settlers were not typical squatters in that they "sat down 
with a resolution to comply as others should with the terms of 
the government when called on." 14 The Germans were espe- 

•y. C. Record, II, 829. 

» Fa. nut. Mag., IX, 351 ; X. 84, 85. 

M Logan USB., quoted by F. R. Dtffendcrffer, The German Immigration into 
Pa,, p. 233. 

**P*. Archives, 2nd Series, VII, 06-87. In 1729, Logan again called tbs 
proprietor's attention to "the settlement of those Tast nos. of poor bat pre- 
sumptuous People, who. without any License, hare entered on your Lands, and 
neither hare nor are like to hare anything to purchase with, etc*' Ibld„ 127. 

"Lagan M88. quoted by Rnpp, Hit*. Berk* 4 Lebanon <7o# v (Lancaster^ Pfc* 
,1844), 115. 

14 Pa. Archives, 2nd Series, I, 492. 
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cially anxious to pay for the land and secure a sufficient right 
and title for the sake of their children. 18 Ordinary squatters 
depended on residence and improvements to win them a title 
with, possibly, a small payment in addition. The proprietary; 
agent desired to lay out the manor of Mask in 1743, but was un- 
able to do so, as the Scotch-Irish, located on the spot, declared 
they were determined to keep possession and to prevent a manor 
being run out." By this time the early Pennsylvania squat- 
ters began to be annoyed by others who adopted their own tac- 
tics. New settlers crowded in and, knowing that the former oc- 
cupants had no better right than themselves and that they were 
equally trespassers, encroached upon them and "sat down where 
they pleased, every man according to his forces, by himself or 
friends, (and) thereby occasioned great Quarling and disor- 
ders."" Soon the presence of squatters on the lands not yet 
bought from the Indians threatened to cause serious trouble 
and the authorities were compelled to take active measures 
against the intruders. During the French war of 1745, ad- 
vantage was taken of the confusion of the times to occupy a 
desirable valley on the Indian hunting grounds, called Big Cove; 
little by little people stole in, till there were about thirty fami- 
lies settled." But as the Indians had prophesied, the most dras- 
tic measures of ejection and destruction of cabins, proved in- 
effectual. By 1768 the settlers on unpurchased lands were 
again so numerous as to create great alarm of an Indian out- 
break, and once more the assembly issued an order forbidding 
such settlers and ordering them to remove." After the pur- 
chase of a large tract in that year, the proprietors withdrew 
from sale and settlement the territory between Lycoming and 
Pine Creeks in order to quiet the Indians and refused to accept 
any surveys made thereon and published the most stringent 
prohibition against any settlement there. In defiance of this, 
men persisted in occupying the ground as boldly as they had 
always done. 10 Thomas Penn in 1774 declared it was impossible 

"Minutes of Prorlnc Council, Pn. Colonial Ree., III, 323. 
"Pa. AreMm, 2nd Series, VII, 230. 
" Ibid. 

»•/»«. Colon. Record*. Y, 440-4M . 0745-17.14.) 

"Pa. ArcMrt*. 1st 8ertos, IV, 283-285. 
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to prevent the intrusion of people on their property and that 
their only resource was to appeal to the courts. 21 
' The royal proclamation of 1763 did not prevent pioneers sift- 
ing into the western country, especially south of the Ohio, be- 
tween that time and the Revolution. Many of the citizens on 
the Watauga hoped to hold their lands by virtue only of their 
improvements and hardships as first settlers. 21 Before the Revo- 
lution was over both North Carolina and Virginia found that 
their lands on the western waters were taken up by great num- 
bers of people who had not sued out patents or obtained legal 
titles, and who were determined to hold their lots by force, if 
need be. 2 ' ' Not only state lands but tracts owned by land com- 
panies had been thus occupied and improved without any spe- 
cific agreement. A group of Scotch-Irishmen from Pennsyl- 
vania had settled on Washington's western lands near Pitts- 
burgh, in 1773, in spite of a keeper who was stationed on the 
land to prevent interlopers coming in; they simply drove him 
away, and proceeded to build their cabins and clear a few 
acres. 24 Persons even began making clearings on the northwest 
side of the Ohio in 1779, though locations there had been ex- 
pressly prohibited by law, because of the grave danger of an 
Indian war.** 

In the north, land regulations were similarly waived by ven- 
turous pioneers. As early as 1752, men began to make clear- 
ings in the present Vermont without license or authority, and 
before 1775 several towns had been established in the following 
.manner : M several squatters, independent of each other, would 
take up lots and build cabins; later, when a sufficient number 
bad gathered, generally about thirty, they would combine and 
send to New York for a charter confirming them in their pos- 
sessions, and their request was ordinarily granted. In 1773, 
Governor Tryon wrote the Earl of Dartmouth that the inhabi- 

m Penn Letter Book, quoted by Shepherd, Prop. Govt. In Pa., Colombia Unit. 
8tMdie$, VI, 51. 

* A. W. Putnam, BM. of Middle Ten a., p. 45. Petition and Remonstrance 
of Citizens at Watauga to N. C. provincial council. 1776. 

9 Public Ad: V. C, 1, 205. nenlng. X, 38; Jefferson. Writing*, II, 293. 

* Hulbert VToMhington and the West, pp. 145-147. 
» Oenlng, X. 159, 161. 

»Vt. HUt. Qazetter, II, 808; J. C. Williams, Donby, Ft, 15-18; Hubbard, 
and Dam, Springfield, Vt, 1-2. 
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tants of the eastern colonies were swarming over the country 
between lake Champlain and the Connecticut river without any 
right whatever." Before the Revolution was over people began 
to pour into the central and eastern parts of Maine, and there 
was hardly any township, private patent, or public territory 
that did not have its quota of squatters when land affairs began 
to be straightened out in Maine after the war.* New York 
also had many such settlers to reckon with. 19 And the move- 
ment had never gone on more vigorously than in the years while 
Congress was discussing land ordinances. William Butler wrote 
John Armstrong, from Pittsburgh in March, 1785, "I Presume 
Council has been mad acquainted with the villiny of the People 
of this Country, the are flocking from all Quarters, settling 
& taking up not only the United States lands but also this 
States, many Hundreds has crost the Rivers, ft are dayly going 
many with their family's, the Wisdom of Council I hope will 
Provide against so gross and growing an Evfl." M 

In 1785 the Indians of Ohio had complained at Fort Mcintosh 
that whites were entering and seizing their lands.* 1 Sufficient 
numbers of them were already on the spot to embolden one 
man, John Emerson, to the scheme of forming a new state." 
In the spring of that year, Ensign Armstrong was sent to drive 
off the intruders ; on his return he reported that not a bottom from 
Wheeling to the Scioto but had at least one family, and he was 
assured there were 300 families at the falls of the Hockhocking, 
as many more on the Muskingum, and fifteen hundred on the' 
Scioto and the Miami. Others were coming in forties and fit 
ties." About two months later Colonel Harmar informed Con- 
gress that the number lower down the Ohio was immense and 
that unless Congress entered into immediate measures, it would 
be impossible to prevent the lands being settled. A military 
force was sent again to drive off the settlers, burn their cabins 

* JT. Y. Doe. *d. Col. HUt., VII, 810. 40*. 

»Act$ and of Commonwealth of Jfett., 1780-S1 (Boston, 1890-18*4), 

chap. 11S. p. 420. May 1. 1781. W. C. natcb, /flat. /fftfasfry. Me., 20-41 ; SS- 
SA. Various local histories. 

» Latrt of JT. 7. (Green leaf ), I, 487. April 14. 1782. 
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and destroy their crops, but it was all in' vain. Year after year 
they came back. When Harmar made a tour of the Northwest 
in the summer of 1787 he found settlements at La Belle Fon- 
taine, Grand Ruisseau, Cahokia and New Design where not one 
man had any legal right to the soil. 94 

The practice continued in spite of opposition. On the floor of 
Congress in 1791 it was stated that the number of families 
seated without right or license on the lands south of the French 
Broad and Big Pigeon amounted to 300,000." The govern* 
ment was kept busy, under Jefferson's administration, removing 
intruders from its new purchases from the Indians in the South- 
west.* 1 As new lands were opened up, and often in anticipa- 
tion of that action, settlers moved in in increasing numbers. 
Tn the nineteenth century they were strong and numerous 
enough to receive the benefit of special legislation. 

Characteristics of the Squatter 

The squatter was thus an obstinate fact with which every 
state, in its colonial days or later, had to reckon. Two char- 
acteristics made it impossible to get rid. of him, his persistency 
and his presence in large numbers. Everywhere these men ex- 
hibited the same remarkable daring and dogged tenacity. The 
Indians of Pennsylvania told the authorities: "Brethren, we 
have thought a great deal of what you imparted to us, that ye 
were come to turn the People off who are settled over the Hills; 

* * * but we are afraid, notwithstanding the Care of the 
Government, that this may prove like many former Attempts, 

* * • the People will be put off now, and next Year come 
again. "* T They wished that some faithful people should be sta- 
tioned on the ground with power to remove any one attempting 
to settle. Indians elsewhere had reason to feel the same way. 
It had always been one of the most difficult tasks of the colonial 
authorities to prevent encroachments on the Indians 9 hunting 
grounds. And yet Timothy Pickering in 1785 thought the only 
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effectual means of keeping settlers off the public lands, was to 
cease for an indefinite period to buy more lands as "few would 
be hardy enough to settle on Indian ground." w But it was 
. immaterial to the squatter whether the lands belonged to the 
natives, the government, to individuals or companies; wherever 
he found desirable vacant land, there he cleared a few acres and 
built his log cabin. This he was determined to hold, by means 
cf his rifle, if necessary. Yet these men were not always bel- 
ligerent, as was shown in the western part of Pennsylvania 
when the officials came in 1750 to remove certain settlers on the 
Indian territory.* 9 The offenders acknowleged they had no 
right or authority to take possession as they had done and ad- 
mitted having seen one of the governor's proclamations for- 
bidding such action. But their manner was not that of guilt; 
it was rather as if they had done something inexpedient Two 
resisted being taken into custody, and when they were at soma 
distance from the sheriff, called out, "You may take our Land 
and Houses and do what you please with them ; we deliver them 
to you with all our hearts, but we will not be carried to jaiL" 49 
In all the places visited, the settlers very cheerfully and volun- 
tarily took out everything from their log houses, and assisted in 
burning the cabins. It is much to be doubted if their removal 
was more than a temporary one. Ordinarily, however, the squat- 
ters made themselves very disagreeable if brought to bay. 
Washington's lawyer told him that if "he succeeded in his suit 
against the settlers on his estate, they would probably burn his 
barns and fences. 1 ' 41 A Maine squatter is reported as saying 
to the legal owner of a tract, who ordered him not to use any 
more timber, "If I can't carry wood to my fire, I shall have to 
carry my-fire to the wood." 41 In all the acute troubles over 
land titles, such as occurred in the case of the New Hampshire 
grants, the Wyoming valley, the disputed tracts in southern and 
western Pennsylvania and on the land companies' patents in 
Maine, the same features appeared — attacks on agents and own- 
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ers, murder of sheriffs and surveyors, raids by bands disguised 
as Indians, freeing prisoners from the jails, the use of tar and 
feathers and many minor forms of lawlessness and revolt. The 
Pennainite war in Pennsylvania had as an echo the so-called 
Malta war in Maine several decades later. 

With men of such calibre it was early necessary to come to 
some kind of terms; there seemed no choice between compromise 
and incessant turmoil. As a result the custom arose of granting 
preemption rights, or rights to preference in buying a piece of 
land. When such rights were not allowed serious consequences 
followed. A good illustration of this is found in Maine after 
the Revolution. 

Acute Troubles in Mains 

Great troubles arose on the Maine lands owned by large com* 
panies, particularly those in the Kennebec, region called the 
Kennebec purchase and the Pejepscot patent. After the Revo- 
lution these had not been surveyed and opened up for sale, but 
men settled on them in large numbers, among others, many dis- 
banded soldiers. These people felt safe in doing this, as many 
of the proprietors had been Tories, and some were Englishmen; 
there was a firm belief that their lands were forfeited to the 
state, and that it would protect settlers, especially old soldiers, 
against any future claim from the disloyal owners. 4 * Others, 
no doubt, took up lots, as had been done on the lands of th0 
Virginia companies, under faith in the terms of sale publicly 
offered years before, which terms had been very liberal to actual 
settlers. But when peace was established with England, the 
courts sustained the former proprietors in their possessions, 
.whereupon the latter immediately asserted their rights against 
the settlers and demanded hard terms. It was particularly gall- 
ing to men who had served years in the patriot army to find 
themselves thus at the mercy of those who had either ran away 
or had aided the enemy during the war. Some had already 
bought their lots from earlier improvers. 44 Some squatters who 
saw very early that they would lose their lands, saved themselves 

•Hatch. But. of Induttty, Jfe, p. 84. ^ 
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at the expense of others by selling out, often at a high price, to 
strangers who knew nothing of the circumstances." Several 
families moved away to wild lands in the eastern part of the 
state, where tracts were given them in exchange for their former 
holdings." But most of the settlers resisted doggedly for over 
two decades, defending themselves by force, and in every pos- 
sible way hampered and terrified the agents and officers sent 
against them. The state tried to help matters by ; passing the 
4 4 betterment act" in 1798 by which all settlers who had been in 
possession six years or more were given the improvements they 
had made, but the trouble had reached too acute a point to be 
calmed by that means. A little later the settlers on the Pejep- 
scot purchase were especially embittered because that company 
refused to abide by the award of the general court in 1800, in 
which it was provided that every settler should be quieted with 
one hundred acres at a reasonable price. The whole dispute had 
to be gone all over again, and was not finally settled till 1814. 

In 1802, the general court appointed commissioners for the 
Kennebec purchase, to examine the lands, give the settlers a 
hearing and then fix the price to be paid by each person who had 
been there one year or more. The commissioners were Peleg 
Coffin, state treasurer, Elijah Brigham, judge of the court, and 
Colonel Thomas Dwight. Captain William Allen, agent for the 
settlers, described them as 4 'high-toned Federalists who had no 
.sympathy for men who, as they believed, were trespassers on 
the lands; a very unfortunate committee for the poor set* 
tiers. " 4 \ The people were utterly without money and had to 
pay Captain Allen for his services in grain. All the cash he 
got from them towards defraying the expenses was one silver 
dollar. The commissioners stayed at a tavern and did not take 
the trouble to view any land except that immediately around 
them near the Kennebec river, and this happened to be fairly 
fertile and prosperous looking. They had received glowing de- 
scriptions from the proprietary agents, but these did not truth- 
fully represent the country remote from the river; inland, 
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atones abounded, roads were extremely rude, and signs of pov- 
erty existed everywhere. The result of the appraisal was keenly 
disappointing. Captain Allen wrote, 41 4 'Instead of adopting the 
price of lands made by the state they doomed us to pay more 
than doable. The state price had been from twenty-five to fifty 
cents an acre, and the committee appraised the lots in Industry, 
from one to two dollars and a quarter an acre. My lot was 
put at one dollar and ninety cents an acre, with thirteen months 
interest, two dollars for a deed, twenty-five cents for the award, 
and seventeen cents for the acknowledgment of the deed, all to be 
paid in- specie, in Boston, before the first day of June, 1804. 
By great exertion selling my oxen and all the grain and corn I 
had, and borrowing of a friend in Winthrop ten dollars, I made 
the payment. I was obliged to pay two dollars to send the 
money to Boston. Thus my lot cost me two hundred and seven 
dollars instead of fifty dollars which I expected to pay. There 
were thirty settlers who entered into submission to have their 
lands appraised; ten only could raise the money by their own 
resources; ten others obtained assistance from friends who ad- 
vanced the money and held the land for security; and the other 
ten gave up all and abandoned their possessions. The commis- 
sioners did not go to view any of our land as it was expected 
they would do.' 9 Captain Allen felt he had paid twice as much 
as his land was worth, but his efforts to obtain redress failed. 

Troubles in Kennebec county, centering about Augusta and 
Lewiston, continued. No jury could be found to convict men 
who had murdered a surveyor, so completely were the people in 
sympathy with the offenders. 4 * At length a serious outbreak 
in 1810, called derisively the Malta war, caused the state to in- 
terfere actively, and bring the long contest to a close, not, how- 
ever, without great expense. One of the proprietors, B. H. 
Gardiner, said later on 50 that if the company had, even as late 
SLf 1799, resumed its f orfner policy and given to the settlers half 
the land, if so much had been required for each to have one 
hundred acres, or if they had offered to sell at very low prices 
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to actual settlers, there can be little doubt that the remaining 
portions would have been of more value than the whole proved 
to be. 

Origin of Preemption Bights 

The privilege of preemption had its origin and development 
in the middle and southern colonies wholly. It arose from the 
circumstances of individual settlement and therefore found 
small place in the ordered commnuity life of New England till 
after the Revolution, when individual settlement became more 
frequent. 

The word "preemption" does not seem to have been used in 
colonial times, but the idea was present from an early period' 
under the form of giving a preference in land grants for various 
reasons. At first it was customary to give owners of land cer- 
tain preferential rights to adjoining territory. Proprietors of 
highlands in Virginia and North Carolina possessed practical 
preemption over contiguous swamps or sunken grounds through 
the requirement of one year's notice to them before such lands 
could be taken up.* 1 In Maryland the idea always prevailed 
that owners of land had a kind of preferable claim to vacant 
tracts adjoining, and particularly to any surplus within their 
bounds." In 1679 a decision of one of the courts in the Dela- 
ware region under Andros's jurisdiction granted to a successful 
litigant the preference before any others to take up extra land 
within their bounds, other than the patent called for. M In 
1731 a similar preference in taking up an overplus was granted 
by a South Carolina statute to a certain claimant* 4 

Preference in land grants was also given for miscellaneous 
reasons: as in Maryland for the discovery of eschea table lands f* 
in New York for the purchase of Indian lands on a license from 
the governor; and in Pennsylvania and some other colonies, in 
case of conflicting rights, to the one who had actually settled 
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&nd improved the grant." In this last practice, of giving pref- 
erence on the score of improvement, existed the germ of tho 
later preemption and homestead laws. The term "improve- 
ments" in the ordinary sense referred to all the changes wrought 
by the settler in order to make a home in the wilderness. In the- 
strict legal sense it often meant much less. In North Carolina 
and Virginia, to build a house or hut on the land, or to clean, 
enclose, and cultivate a part of the land, constituted an improve- 
ment. 67 This requirement could be easily satisfied by raising 
a crop of corn. In the northern colonies there was an equally 
simple interpretation of the term. Governor Tryon wrote the 
earl of Dartmouth concerning the New Hampshire grants that 
with the inhabitants of America possessions and improvements 
were not restrained to houses and barns, and lands enclosed, and 
prepared for the scythe and plough, but were often applied to* 
"a Tract of girded Trees surrounded by dry loose brush, and a 
square Hutt made of unhewn Logs, and covered with Bark." '* 
Virginia always showed a jealous concern for the improve- 
ments made on a tract. If for any reason, the land had to be- 
forfeited (usually because of settling on property belonging to 
others), a valuable consideration was to be allowed the occupant 
for improvements." The frequent repetition of this law shows 
such cases were constantly recurring. Such compensation was 
the general rule 60 in the colonies. As early as 1633 the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Company paid William Blackstone for his right 
in and to the peninsula on which Boston was built, though he 
had no regular title and his only improvement appeared to be 
a cottage.* 1 Cotton Mather refers to Blackstone as one "who- 
by happening to sleep first in an old hovel upon a point of land 
there, laid claim to all the ground whereupon there now stands 
the Metropolis of the whole English America until the inhabi- 
tants gave him satisfaction. 9 ' •» In 1771 the Lords of Trade in* 

•Jf. T. Dor. Col. HM.. VIII. 374. 
■» Henlng. X, 40; Pub. Acts, 2T. C, I, 264. 
."IT. T. Dor. Col. HM., VIII, 385. 
"Henlng, I, 260. 340. 443; II. 06. 
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It." ttrc. of Cot. of Jr. J. <i*<9 Pror. PI. I* V. J?.. I, 7a 
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formed the privy council that there had always been in the plan- 
tations an attention to actual settlement and improvement, how* 
ever disputable the titles on the ground of the grants themselves. 
It was this idea which underlay the instructions sent by Androa 
in 1679 to one of his subordinates, that in giving land to new- 
comers, "former undertakers were to be preferred. This 
consideration prevailed in promising settlers in a debatable re* 
gion the preference to the land whenever a decision should be 
made. 94 It was this attitude of public opinion that encouraged 
squatters and caused them to regard improvements as a good 
title to land. Governor Tryon wrote of the early Green Moun- 
tain Boys, * 'what they improve of the vacant lands they hold as 
their rightful possessions, and to persuade them to a different 
doctrine may require a superior force to what they can op- 
pose." " But leniency such as the British board of trade had 
in mind was shown chiefly to settlers who had observed some 
form of legality in taking up land, and through no great fault 
of their own had come to grief. The recognition of " squatter x 
rights" based on residence and improvement alone, unsupported 
by a vestige of legal claim, did not obtain till a late period in 
the colonies; it came about tardily and as a surrender to sheer 
force of circumstances. 

Development in Pennsylvania 

As Pennsylvania was the first colony to deal with the squat- 
ters on any considerable scale, it was naturally the first to de- 
velop principles of action regarding them. The plans of "Wil- . 
liam Penn did not include any other kind of title than that 
gained by purchase from himself. But from a very early period 
the land officers found it expedient to make allowance for im- 
provements, and the proprietors acquiesced, for awhile. 69 "When, 
however, the multitude of immigrants began to pour in after 
1730, in most cases unable to purchase lots, the Penns took an 
opposite view. They felt themselves in destitute circum- 

* Hazard, AnnaU of Pa., 415. 

V*. BUt. Jfop., XIII, 200. 
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stances, and were extremely unwilling to have their revenues in 
any way impaired. They therefore sent directions that people 
who had settled on any lands could have them at the price in 
vogue at the time of settlement with interest from that time, 
hut minus the value of the improvements; those who could not 
do this were to he obliged to pay a quitrent proportioned to the 
purchase money. 01 This could not be enforced against the 
squatters who held their ground and would not be evicted. The 
secretary was later instructed to allow settlers to pay only the 
interest, but not to grant them any titles." In 1738, it was pro- 
claimed that such unauthorized persons would be prosecuted, 
and their lands granted to others if the land regulations were 
not obeyed. Such threats were futile. The proprietors were 
utterly unable to prevent the occupation by squatters, particu- 
larly on the frontier. It became clear that unless some modus 
vivendi was established with these determined, land-hungry men, 
who could not be driven away, large revenues would inevitably 
be lost. Concessions at the time might secure some financial re- 
turn in the future. Accordingly, the land office connived at or 
permitted many usages it was powerless to prevent and there 
arose besides the regular office rights, many particular, local 
species of land titles. Among others was the right by improve- 
ment, according to which any one who built, cleared, and resided 
on land not sold or appropriated by the proprietors, could ac- 
quire a title; this was called the "law of improvements." These 
improvements were bought and sold and rented." And by the 
middle of the eighteenth century, one of the two regularly ac- 
cepted modes of granting land in Pennsylvania was to issue 
warrants of survey for lands already settled and improved (a 
longer or shorter time earlier), on payment of two-thirds the pur- 
chase money; when the survey was completed and remaining dues 
paid a full title was granted. 70 This was done in a multitude 
of cases." In time, squatters were even invited to settle in the 
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wilderness on the line of march of the armies during the Indian 
wars and were promised the preference in the event of 'sale of 
the land. Towns also sprang up, in which much of the soil 
was appropriated without show of right 

In cases of dispute over title, in which one claimant held un- 
der warrant of survey and the other by previous settlement and 
improvement, the latter title was usually judged superior.™ In 
settling the land troubles with Virginia regarding the western 
counties, a compact between the two states provided that a prior 
improvement under Pennsylvania prevailed against a Virginia, 
certificate." So generally accepted was this idea that actual set- 
tlement conferred a claim that the proprietors felt it necessary 
to declare, after the treaty of Stanwix, that improvements on the 
newly purchased lands would give them no advantage what- 
ever.' 4 And in 1769 the board of property refused to allow 
claims to preemption that were entered by persons who had 
made improvements on lands that were on the point of being 
granted to an association called the Pennsylvania Regiment™ 
In the spring of that year, when the land office opened, the 
right of preemption was again granted, this time to all those who 
had settled plantations in the new tract, especially those who had 
done so by permission of the commanding officers. 74 

Legislation bt Virginia and North Carolina 

Thus, preemption became a fixed principle in the Pennsyl- 
vania land system. Although this was the case, the new state, 
after the assertion of independence, was slower than Virginia 
and North Carolina in establishing it as a general rule. Not till^ 
December, 1784, was a law passed granting preemption rights. 
By that act, the squatters who,- since 1768 had persisted in 
settling the western lands in defiance of all warnings and pro- 
hibitions, however stringent, at length reaped the advantage of 
their persistency, though ostensibly rewarded for their services _ 

»Fo. A rehire*, 3rd 8erlt«, I, 143, 149, 174. 345. 3*9, et prala. 
" La%r t of Commontremlth of Ptu (1810), II, 131. 
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during the Revolution. The privilege of preemption to not more 
than three hundred acres was extended to all settlers who had 
taken up land prior to 1780." 

The British board of trade, was in complete accordance with 
the spirit of indulgence toward actual settlers. In considering 
the complicated problem of the New Hampshire grants in 1771, 
they expressed the view that "there always ought to be in the 
Plantations an attention to actual Settlement and Improvement, 
however disputable the titles might be on the ground of the 
grants themselves; and that in Cases where the possessor does 
not interfere with the Rights of others, ought to have prefer- 
ence to any other consideration. 9919 For this reason they thought 
that persons who had actually cultivated and improved lands in 
consequence of the grants from the New Hampshire government! 
should be left in entire possession of their particular tracts, and 
not on any account be disturbed by holders of later warrants 

I'from the governor of New York. And a plan was suggested by 
which a plot and description of the lands thus improved might 
be registered in the county court, which entry should be full evi- 
dence of title in case any question should arise." It was felt 
that the difficulties of early settlement on lands exposed to the 
incursions of the savages and French made it imperative in jus- 
tice and equity that the original proprietors should be quieted in 
their possessions. 
Before the war was over, both Virginia and North Carolina 
p passed laws extending the right of preemption to all settlers on 
' x the frontier. They were forced to this step as Pennsylvania had 
\ been. The region around the ' * western waters, 9 9 which was filling 
| up with wonderful rapidity, had become the chosen field for the 
t squatter and he was making the most of his opportunity. Legal 
i methods of taking up land were largely in abeyance. The land 
| office was too distant, affairs too confused, and methods too 
\yflilatory to suit the practical impatient pioneers. They believed 
in doing first, and in attending to the formalities at a more con- 
venient time, if at all Eagerness for land was keener than 
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ever, and in the sharp competition to establish claims to the best 
tracts, a great variety of "rights" sprang into existence. Hie 
customary manner of acquiring a claim by clearing a patch of 
ground, building a cabin, and raising a crop of corn was too 1 
lengthy a proceeding for many of the newcomers. 

Jeffereoflwrote in 1780 that the irregular claims and settle- 
mems wmch E&d covered the western country had become so ex- 
tensive that no prudent man could venture to locate a new claim, 
and so numerous that in the common administration of justice 
il would have engrossed the whole time of the ordinary courts 
for years to have adjusted them.* "So multifarious were they 
at the same time, that no established principles of law or equity 
could be applied for their determination; many of them being 
built on customs and habits which had grown up in that Conn* 
try, being founded on modes of transmission peculiar to them- 
selves, and which, having entered into almost every title could 
not be absolutely neglected.' 9 Such species of titles as "toma- 
hawk improvements, " "cabin rights," "corn rights," and 
"sugar-camp rights"* 1 were common. These rights were bought 
and sold just like more extensive improvements, or warrants, 
or land scrip. 

"Tomahawk" rights were acquired by deadening a few trees 
near the head of a spring and marking the bark of some one or I 
more of them with the initials of the name of the person who made / 
the improvement. 9 * This practice was in the nature of a caveat isw 
Mied against locations by others, and probably arose in the older) 
colonies. In Maryland, at about the period of Cromwell's 
protectorate, Kilty says people began making locations for 
the purpose of guarding the lands they had in view from the 
operation of younger wai rants until they should find it con- 
venient to make their surveys ; and at the same time grew up the 
custom of marking trees on lands the person had in view, pre- 
paratory to actual survey. The surveyor-general himself gave 
permission to do this.** Many pioneers believed that land north 
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of the Ohio could ultimately be got "for taking it up/ 9 as it had 
been in the western parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia; in an- 
ticipation of this a. large tract of country between the Ohio and 
Muskingum was parcelled out in tomahawk improvements, not 
confined to such small tracts as the usual four hundred acres, 

r but including very large areas. "Many of the land jobbers of 
this class did not content themselves with marking the trees at 
the usual height, with the initials of their names; but climbed up 
the large beech trees, and cut the letters in their bark from' 
twenty to forty feet from the ground. To enable them to iden- 
tify those trees at a future period, they made marks on other 
trees around them as references." 84 In the summer of 1786, 
Colonel Harmar wrote the secretary of war: "These men on the 
frontier have been accustomed to seat themselves on the best of 
lands, making a tomahawk right or improvement, as they term it, 

^supposing that to be a sufficient title. 19 There could not have 
been much efficacy in such improvements. Occasionally, people 

\who wished to settle on the tracts thus staked off bought up the 
tomahawk improvements rather than enter into quarrels with 
those who had made them. But sturdy, determined settlers usu- 
ally disregarded them, and held their own against claimants un- 
der such rights." Often a man would not insist on his rights 
gained so cheaply. Isaac Van Meter came to Virginia in 1736 
and made a tomahawk improvement on some lands immediately 
above the "trough. 99 He then returned north, and did not come 
south again till 1740, at which time he found a settler on his 
land. He bought him out and then moved there himself V 

Cabin rights and corn rights were rights to land acquired by 
building a log cabin or raising a crop of corn. But these^did 
not have much vogue till after the Virginia land legislatti^ of 
1779. M In this year, Virginia found it necessary to give way 
to the torrents of people pouring into the region now formed 
into West Virginia and Kentucky and to open a land office. 
No title by settlement had been recognized under the royal gov- 

M Doddridge, Jfotea on the 8<Wement and Indian Wart, etc., 104. 106. 
"St. Ctair Papon, II, 17. 
"Doddridge. Vottn, etc., 100. 
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crnment, M bat now the laws were passed which granted not only 
preemption rights to now settlers, but also introduced the gener- 
ous system of 4 4 settlement rights. 9 ' The two are so intimately 
connected that they must be explained together. Out of the 
medley of claims a few definite ones were "selected as the basis 
for a title. Settlement rights were rights to four hundred acres 
of land allowed to every person or family who had really settled 
or caused at their cost others to settle themselves before January 
1, 1778, on any waste lands to which no one else had any legal 
tight or claim." For this they should pay practically two cents 
an acre — two dollars and a quarter for every hundred acres. 
Settlement was defined to mean making one crop of corn in that 
country, or residence there of at least one year since the time 
of first settlement Those who had settled in villages before 
January 1, 1778, were also to receive for each family four hun- 
dred acres, adjacent to the village.* 1 Any settler who had had 
a legal survey made for him since 1763 for less than four hun- 
dred acres might claim enough adjoining v.aste land as would 
make up that quantity. In addition to these generous gifts, 
preemption rights to 1,000 acres of unappropriated land were 
allowed to all who, previous to January 1, 1778, had selected a 
tract and either built a house on it or made other improvements. 
To all other actual settlers since January 1778, preemption rights 
only to the standard amount (400 acres) were granted at the 
state price. The same privilege, practically, was granted to the 
squatters on companies 9 lands, as the law required the company 
to confirm to them their titles upon payment of the price (plus 
interest) at which such lands were offered for sale when they 
were settled 91 Great care was exercised to safeguard the pos- 
sessions- of the early settlers. Locations by officers and soldiers 
on lands actually settled were void; the register of the land of- 
fice was ordered to prevent people claiming under warrants for 
preemption from interfering with those claiming under certifi- 
cates of settlement. Due preference was to be given the latter. 
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These ideas were not new in Virginia thought and practice. 
The head-right system was ingrained in Virginia traditions, 
Jefferson, in his Summary View of 1774, 'had declared that 
each individual of a society might appropriate to himself such 
lands as he found vacant and occupancy would give him a title." 
And in the proposed Constitution for Virginia drawn up by him 
in 1776, it was provided that "every person of full age neither 
owning nor having owned fifty acres of land (should) be entitled 
to an appropriation of fifty acres or to so much as shall make 
yip what he owns or has owned, fifty acres in full and absolute 
dominion." 94 An early preemption act was passed in 1776 
by the convention of delegates." Inhabitants of the western 
frontier had sent in petitions complaining of the exorbitant de- 
mands on them by people pretending to derive titles from In* 
dian purchases and deeds. The convention ruled that all per- 
sons who were actually settled on any unlocated or unappro- 
priated lands in Virginia to which there was no other just claim, 
should have the preemption or preference in the grants to such 

(lands. This appears to be the first use of "preemption" as ap- 
plied to individual settlers. The legislation of 1779 was not 
only a recognition that some allowance was due first settlers 
for the charge and risk they had incurred; it was a legal ex- 
pression of a wide-spread sentiment that the value of improve- 
ments compensated for any lack in the title, that the squatter 
was really a benefactor to the state, and not a trespasser. This 
was natural as in most of the colonies from the beginning the 
need of settlement had been emphasized. Land had been freely 
offered to any one who would actually take up his residence in 

ithe wilderness, and most grants were conditioned on settlement 
within a given time and lapsed if this were not done. All this 
made settlement the predominant consideration, and so long as 
that was carried out, it seemed a small matter whether it an- 
ticipated or followed a regular grant. And those who bore the 
burden of actually cultivating the soil and introducing some ele- 
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mcnta of civilisation could not lie regarded, except by th* 
wealthy landholders, in any but an indulgent view, even if 
they had no legal right thus to occupy the land. A good defence 
of the squatters was made in 1738 by a Pennsylvania surveyor 
in a letter concerning one settler without valid title: "It is my \ 
opinion that the Improving and cultivating the Land in Penn- / 
sylvania is a General Interest and Credit to the Province in/ 
Part as well as to the laboring man that gets his living upon 
the Improvements, for it adds to the supply of the Market ai 
Philadelphia, and elsewhere among ourselves, besides the Corn! 
modifies that's transported and the addition that is made to thi 
Bulk of our Trade; and besides, the poor settlers under- that j 
Favorable Indulgence of our Worthy Proprietors do their mxtf 
and service, pays Taxes, maintains Roads as well as free hold- 
ers."" 

Jefferson was a mcml>er of the Virginia assembly that framed ^* 
the land legislation, nr.d it is probable, knowing his favorable 
views of land allotment, that he was influential in procuring many 
of its generous provisions. It is interesting to notice that when j 
Jefferson was president, later on, he took active measures against / 
the squatters. In 1807 he ordered the secretary of war to expel I 
the "intruders" who had settled in large numbers on the recent V 
purchase from the Chickasaw and Cherokees, and particularly^ 
on the Yazoo tract. 97 They were 4ilso driven off from the Indian 
lands into which they had pressed. Those men on the north side 
of the Red river, who were conveniently situated to support New 
Orleans, he allowed to remain.** 

In Tennessee, even earlier than in Kentucky, settlement was X 
rewarded by preemption rights. Before the Revolution, many 
of North Carolina people had made entries for land in the West, 
tut on the outbreak of war were unable to complete their titles; 
consequently they settled and improved their tracts with the in- 
tention of becoming lawful proprietors later on. Others had 
actually improved vacant lands without any just claim by entry 
in any office. In November, 1777, the assembly of North Carolina 
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opened a land office for the western county of Washington ;•• 
every settler was allowed to take up 640 acres for himself, and 
one hundred acres for his wife and each of his children at the 
small price of forty shillings per hundred acres. In granting 
the land, preference over all others was given to those first set- 
tlers, whether or not they had a claim by virtue of former entry. 
Occupancy was thus sanctioned*; it gave a title. Payment was 
not required till January, 1779. Any surplus over 640 acres 
was to be sold at five pounds per hundred acres. In 1782, equal 
rights of preemption were allowed to the settlers on the Cumber- 
land ; 640 acres to every family or head of family, and to every 
single man of the age of twenty-one and upwards who had set- 
tled before June 1 1780. ?DO In 1784, settlement rights were 
granted to a number of persons who for various reasons could 
not benefit by the act of 1782, though especially deserving because 
of their conduct and services against the Indians during the 
war. 101 This preference to first settlers continued to be a favor- 
ite principle in the legislation of Tennessee. 101 

Attitude of Massachusetts 

Far different from the southern and middle states' attitude 
was that of Massachusetts toward squatters. The New England 
state regard them as trespassers, illegal possessors, pure and sim- 
ple, and was indignant when it learned in 1781 that many per- 
sons had entered on the unappropriated lands in Maine, and 
that they were continuing to hold possession thereof "contrary 
to law and justice." 10 * The squatters themselves had a very 
different view as is evident from the tone of a petition sent to 
the general court in 1778, in which the assembly is reminded of 
its obligations to them. 104 Among other things, they begged 
leave 4 'to suggest to your Honors that the opening the Wilder- 
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new and turning the Desert Into Wheatfields, while it Supports 
Individuals, is of great advantage to the publiek," therefore 
they prayed for a grant on such conditions and at such price as 
justice and prudence would warrant. 

Massachusetts never adopted any uniform, settled policy in 
regard to the settlers, but by means of laws, grants, deeds, and 
commissions, it attempted to settle the matter in each individual 
case, as need arose. The situation was perhaps, too complicated 
for one general law like Virginia's. The unappropriated public 
lands were only a part of the areas involved; there were, be* 
sides the large private estates belonging to wealthy companies 
rad to individuals, townships owned by absentee proprietors, 
and those offered for sale by the state. When the general court 
found out during the latter part of the war, that settlers were 
streaming into the wild lands in Maine, it at once appointed a 
committee to investigate these "trespasses;" and in case the occu- 
pant was willing to make recompense for any damage done to 
the commonwealth, the committee was instructed to accept it and 
discharge the trespasser ; or, if he were willing to buy at a price 
fixed by the committee, this was to be reported to the general court 
for consideration. 10 * With a harsh insistence on the words "tres- 
passer" and "illegal possessor," the act provided for the publica- 
tion of the resolve in the Boston and Worcester papers in order 
that the persons concerned might "have an opportunity of avail- 
ing themselves of this instance of lenity in government and save 
expense which might otherwise be incurred by law suits." 10 * 
This imperious measure was doubtless expected to settle the matter 
once for all, but it was far from having that effect. The state 
found it expedient to recede gradually from its uncompromising 
position, and in the end to show the lenity it pretended to in the 
beginning. The first provision for squatters was made in some 
of the township grants of 1785. ,OT The new proprietors were 
required to allow every settler (no longer called a trespasser), 
resident there prior to January 30, 1785, fifty acres, so laid out as 
test to include his improvements; and the liberty of buying, in 



*»Adi mn4 Lave; Mas:, chap. 113, p. 430. May 1, 1781. 
M !bM., p. 431. 

*■ Ibid., pp. 407-408. Mar. 15, 1785; p. 645. June 20, 1785. 
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addition, fifty acres of the unlotted land at no more than three 
shillings an acre. If any improvements were left outside the 
share received, the settler might buy the land on which they 
were made, as if it were in a state of nature, or receive an allow- 
ance for them, as he should himself elect. These privileges were 
granted in consideration of the performance of settlers 9 duties. 
The squatters were thus allowed virtual settlement and preemp- 
tion rights. Possibly the fear, at first, of encouraging the prac- 
tice of squatting, and of repelling purchasers if too much land 
was reserved for the settlers, caused only fifty acres to be given 
without price. The squatters in the Berkshires were obliged to 
pay for their lands the sum they were worth at the time, minus 
the improvements ; ,oi thus they were less favored than those in 
Maine. From 1785 on, one hundred acres was the standard 
quantity granted in order to quiet settlers having no title, and 
three shillings an acre was the usual price. 

But the state had not yet become reconciled to the policy to- 
ward squatters. When in 1786 it was discovered that many 
more persons in the last two years had taken up lands illegally 
in the eastern counties, and that others were settling in like man- 
ner, "presuming upon the indulgence of government that they 
may be quieted in their possessions," the governor was ordered 
to issue a proclamation forbidding persons settling on the com- 
monwealth's lands or committing any trespass, as they would 
avoid being dealt with according to law. 109 In 1788 this severity 
was again dropped, and a law passed which entitled any one who 
had settled on the public. lands before January, 1784, on pay- 
ment of five Spanish milled dollars, to a deed of one hundred 
acres, to be laid out, in the standard manner, so as best to include 
his improvements. 110 The general court thus practically sur- 
rendered to the squatters as Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New 
York had done much earlier. , 

"•Ibid., chap. OA. p. COO. Jon* 28, 1785. 
••Ibid., chap. 50. p. 3«5; Oct. 21, 17S6. 

Ibid., chap SO. pp. 8C5-S6S. March 26, 178S. 
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Terms Made bt Private Proprietors 

With regard to the people of the townships, the legislature 
usually provided that eaeh settler should 1h» allowed one hundred 
acres, and then left the proprietors and the settlers to come to 
terms l>etweeii themselves. Sometimes a special resolve was 
passed, establishing the conditions and terms in detail. In espe- 
cially difficult cases a commission was appointed to arrange niat- 
ters. ,n These measures did not however, bring peaec and happi- 
ness to the Maine people. The lack of uniformity in treatment 
by the stat? and by the private proprietors caused the less favored 
to feel keenly the hardships of their position. The squatters were 
also at a disadvantage in dealing will proprietors or their agents. 

These agents had usually a considerable financial interest in 
the townships, and were inclined to drive as favorable bargains 
for themselves as possible. When the proprietary agent (him- 
self one of the chief proprietors) came to the town of Penobscot 
in 1788, to mete out land to the settlers agreeable to a resolve of 
the general court, he disregarded entirely the wishes of the set- s 
tiers' committee and insisted on his own construction of the re- 
solve. The committee could not possibly make any adjustment 
with him at the time." 1 They stood for the reasonable demand 
that settlers whose lots were so situated as to render it very in- 
consistent, if not impossible, to have one hundred acres set out 
in one lot; should have such deficiency made up to them else- 
where. The agent steadfastly refused to agree to what he de- 
clared was never meant by the court. 

There can be little doubt that these land troubles contributed 
much to alienate the people of Maine from the Federalist party 
and tiTgive them that strong Republican l>ent they exhibited for 
many decades. It is clear that the contribution of the North 
toward fixing the principle of preemption was small. "Squat- 
ting" did not receive the public sanction that it did in Virginia 
and North Carolina and westward. The right of preemption 
was reluctantly granted simply as a temporary expedient to ad- 
just existing conditions. 



.*" W. C. Hutch, flint, of Indv*tr V , Me., pp. .10, S4. 

"*G. A. Whoeler. HM. CamHn«. Penobnoot, Brwhtrille, pp. ST. CS. 
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Individuals as well as state governments and companies 
bad to deal with squatters, and they were as a rule less lenient. 
The most conspicuous instance of such cases is Washing* 
ton's experience with the intruders on his estate at Miller's 
Bun. As has been seen, some Scotch-Irishmen had settled there 
before Dunmore's war. When Washington made his trip in the 
fall of 1784, into the western country, he found these people- 
still living on his lands; they were confident they could not be 
dispossessed and, to a man, determined to stand suit and abide 
the issue of the law rather than to buy a title. Washington in- 
sisted on pressing his claims, as he probably felt th.«t to yield 
would establish a precedent which would endanger his hold on 
his other estates, and might work injuriously to other landhold- 
ers. A trial was held, though, owing to the temper of the squat- 
ters, success was little likely to bring satisfactory results to 
Washington. ,u 

General Knox, another example of this class, found over five 
hundred squatters on his large estate in Maine comprising the 
present counties of Waldo and Knox, of which he became the 
owner about 1792. 114 Owing to the original deed which trans- 
ferred to Knox only such parts of the territory as the grantors- 
were in actual possession of, every settler's lot had to be entered 
by the attorney according to the ancient ceremony of taking- 
possession by "livery and seizin" with turf and twig. 111 A 
price was fixed for the land already settled, and many paid it r 
' and received deeds ; but some resisted, especially some Connecti- 
cut immigrants on Islesboro, who declared that the island was- 
cutside of Knox's possessions, as they thought its centre more 
than three miles from the mainland. 11 * After repeated petitions- 
from the settlers the general court in 1797 appointed a commit- 
tee, one of whom was Nathan Dane, "to settle and declare the 
terms" and rights of the inhabitants, which committee decided 



"•Hnlbert, "Washington and the Weft, pp. 27 ff. Contains Washington*! dlarr 
of September, 1784. 

*»Bcngor BM. Mag., V, 126-127; also Cjm Eaton, HM. Thomatton. Rock- 
Und, etc., II, 209. 
mibM. 

"•John Pendleton Farrow, (Master Mariner) JIM. of MriMro, Hit.; tnla 
contains copies of original documents from tbc Knox papers, and from tho» 
Mass. ArcMrei. pp. 5-9 ; 16-20 ff. 
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that each settler should be quieted in the possession of one hun- 
dred acres, at two dollars and a quarter an acre with interest 
from that date. This did not satisfy some and they refused to 
have their lands surveyed. Knox warned them that such action 
could only cause an enhancement of the price. 111 It does not 
appear what the outcome was. When in 1799, Knox came into 
possession of the four townships of Hampden, Bangor, Newburgh, 
and Hermon, his title was conditioned on quieting" the settlers 
with the usual amount This was a wise precaution as the first 
two towns were quite thickly inhabited and had been incorporated, 
and the other two had not a few inhabitants, and yet no person 
had any other than a squatter title to bis home and farm. 11 * 

Henry Rust, a Salem man, who bought 6,000 acres from the 
state in 1787, treated the settlers very kindly, selling the lands 
at a nominal price, one-half dollar an acre, which could be 
worked out on his plantation at half a dollar per day. He also 
erected a blacksmith shop and a saw and grist mill which were a 
great convenience to the people. 119 It is mentioned that he dis- 
tributed window glass among the settlers,, a valuable present at 
the time. 

It is interesting to note the different stages in colonial pro- 
cedure towards squatters. At first, there was strong opposition 
to such unauthorized settlement, official prohibitions, proclama- 
tions, and actual eviction. As such means failed to check the 
movement, a demand for immediate payment, plus interest, was 
made, with threats of removal if not complied with. This too 
had to be abandoned. An adjustment to conditions followed, 
and preemption rights were allowed with payment at the set- 
tler's_convenience. The final step was a donation, or granting of 



,w Farrow, Hlet., Itlceboro, Me., p. a Document from Knox papers, lbs 
hardship that most have been worked, even on demand of a email price, may be 
seen from the cm** of William Burnt who had to pay $81 with Interest for 6TH 
acree of land which waa described by the surveyor aa being "20 acres middlings 
30 acres swamp, poor cold land; 10 acres barren ledges; 17 broken with ledges; 
upland broken with ledges so that there la not more than one and one-half acres 
of plowing In a piece. No water In a dry time except one spring.** (Ibid., pp. 
13-1S.) 

"•A. W. Paine, Territorial Hist of Banner, and Vicinity, In Me. Hist Be*. 
Oolto.. IX, p. 282. 

"•Win. Berry Lapbam, CentenmX Hist. ©/ Verve*), Me,, 27-3S, 43. DsfrM 
Xtoyes, Hist, of Roncey, Me., 15-16. 
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settlement rights, sometimes accompanied by preemption rights 
to additional territory. The nation ran through a similar course 
of action later on. No colony observed every stage. Pennsyl- 
vania never got beyond permitting preemption. Virginia and 
North Carolina were most indulgent toward squatters and had 
no preliminary struggles with them. Both states began with 
preemption rights, but Virginia went farthest of all in granting 
a munificent estate through settlement and preemption rights 
combined. New York and Massachusetts made little of preemp- 
tion claims but granted settlement rights almost wholly. New 
York had little trouble with the squatters, and this was easily 
settled by granting a title for five hundred acres in some cases, in 
others two hundred, to all improvers of vacant lands. Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts were alike in their early hostile attitude 
towards such settlers but they differed in their method of dealing 
with them. The middle state fell upon preemption as the solu- 
tion of the difficulty, but the New England assembly found it 
simplest to give each squatter a homestead. 

Thus everywhere in the colonies, the squatter appeared, and 
in every one he gained his point. His persistency was justified. 
Occupation and improvement was at length recognized as valid 
basis for a title, and what was at first only custom became law 
after many struggles. Squatter settlement reached its great- 
est proportions in Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee, and was extended into the national public lands, by men 
from those states, so that it may be called primarily a Southern 
institution — it never developed much in the north; with northern 
men it did not become a fixed tradition which they carried west 
with them. 

Prom the first, the nation regarded its new public domain pri- 
marily as the source of funds which were so. urgently needed. 
In this respect it was in an identical position with some of the 
former colonies, particularly Pennsylvania, and with many of 
the new states; consequently it felt the same intolerant attitude 
toward the squatter whose presence was inconsistent with profits 
or legal procedure, It was natural that Congress should be un- 
influenced by the indulgent legislation of Virginia and North 
Carolina, which states had always favored settlement rather than 
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revenue, but it is to be wished that it might have profited by 
Pennsylvania's long experience, and established at onee some 
method of adjustment or compromise, and thus escaped the long 
struggle and the mass of legislation that ensued before the final 
surrender to the squatter's persistency. But instead, the policy 
of summary removal by force, such as Pennsylvania had used in 
1750 against the settlers on Indian lands only, was adopted by 
the new national landlord against all squatters indiscriminately. 
At this same time Massachusetts was displaying the same spirit, 
though not the same methods, toward unauthorized settlers on 
her eastern lands. Colonel JIarmar, the federal military officer 
north of the Ohio, had, among other duties, that of preventing 
illegal encroachments on the public lands. The commissioners 
for Indian affairs had instructed him, January 24th, 1785, to 
"employ such force as he may judge necessary in driving off 
persons attempting to settle on the lands of the United 
States." 1 * The necessity of such action was soon abundantly 
proved. 

Tliis problem of squatter intrusion was much discussed. In 
1785, Pickering advanced the idea, in a letter to King, that en- 
croachments on the public lands would be prevented by ceasing 
to purchase more lands for an indefinite period, as "few would 
be hard enough to settle on Indian ground." He thought if the 
purchase extended westward even to the Mississippi, lawless emi- 
grants would spread over the whole of it." 1 Wilson of Penn- 
sylvania, who discussed this with Pickering, had just the oppo- 
site idea. He believed the government ought to purchase, bo- 
cause if it did not, emigrants would settle on the Indian lands 
and directly bring on a war."* Events of that same year and 
the following ones proved Mr. "Wilson knew better than the New 
England Federalist, the true temper of these frontiersmen. 
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Adoption Into National Pbacticb 

No method but uncompromising opposition was observed to- 
wards the squatters till well into the 19th century. Then, after 
a long struggle, preemption rights which had been allowed in 
nearly every state before 1800, were granted. These rights were 
not the outcome of a compromise with these men, as was the 
case in Pennsylvania in colonial days. They had been early 
adopted into national practice, in special local cases. The 
first instance was in 1799 in the case of certain people who had 
bought land of John C, Symmes, and then, through a mistake 
in the patent, found that' their lands were outside his tract. 
They were given the right of preference in buying the lands of 
' the United States on credit. 1 ** Further preemption rights were 
allowed them in 1801. 1 * 4 



*»Ixmd Low# of the U. B., Local Md Temporary, I, 12, 13. 
"Ibid., 2S. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

RESERVATIONS OP NATURAL RESOURCES. 

The principle of the reservation of natural resources, such as 
mines and forests, for governmental control is an important one 
in the national land system, but little data can be found by 
which to trace its evolution. The royal charters for colonization 
commonly contained the stipulation that one-fifth of all gold 
and silver should be reserved to the crown. 1 

But in colonial practice only scattered instances of this princi- 
ple are found. The instructions of the Maryland proprietor in 
1733 contained a clause reserving in all grants one-tenth part 
of all mines.* Earlier instructions of 1673 provided that all 
royal mines be excepted in the cases of certain sales and leases. 
Sometimes both Lord Baltimore and Penn reserved large areas 
for the purpose of securing control of land thought to contain 
mineral deposits* A grant of land, dated 1750, in the "Welsh 
tract," South Carolina, reserved one-tenth of all gold and silver 
mines. 4 

The Susquehanna company of Connecticut men in 1763 re- 
served for the use of their company all beds of mine ore and 
coal within a group of towns ordered for settlement This res- 
ervation was repeated in the regulations of 1768. s 

In 1779 Virginia abolished the reservation of royal mines along 
with quitrents and other conditions. 9 The North Carolina pro- 

»8ee Poor*. Charter* an* Contt1tutUm$ t I. 257. 77ft, 812, 926. 943-944; H. 
1380, 1391, 1510, 1890, 189H, for a few Instance*. The Virginia charter of 160S 
reserved to the crown in addition to the sold and silver, one-flfteenth of copper, 
but in the other charters this was omitted. 

•Kilty, pp. 179. 284. 
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« Gregg. met. of the Old Cherane, 115. 
. ■ Pa. Archive; 2nd Series, XVIII, pp. 47, 60. 
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emption law of April, 1780, expressly reserved salt springs and 
licks from the operation of the act. The New York law of May 
11, 1784, inhibited the surveyor-general from granting certifi- 
cates for various tracts, among them a certain ore bed lying 
eight miles north of Crown Point. 1 

When Congress began to consider plans regarding the new 
western territory, the idea of making reservations was at once 
mooted. Silas Deane proposed in 1776 that Congress retain con- 
trol of one-fifth of all lands, mines, et cetera, within the new 
state to be laid out, to be disposed of 4 1 in such manner as good 
policy and the public exigencies may dictate. In 1781, Pe- 
latiah Webster made a suggestion that is very interesting viewed 
in the light of modern development. lie proposed that "all salt 
licks and mines, and all valuable fossils in which the country 
greatly abounds, may be reserved and sequestered for public 
use. A great revenue may grow out of them ; and it seems un- 
reasonable that those vast sources of wealth should be engrossed 
and monopolized by any individual; the vast profits issuing 
from them should flow into the public treasury, and thereby 
inure to the advantage of the whole community.' *• Washington 
favored this idea. In a letter to Richard Henry Lee, of Decem- 
ber, 1784, he asked, "Would there be any impropriety, do you 
think, Sir, in reserving for Fpecial sale all mines, minerals, and 
salt springs, in the general grants of land belonging to the United 
States? The public, instead of the few knowing ones, might in 
this case receive the benefits, which would result from the sale of 
them, without infringing any rule of justice that occurs to me, 
or their own laws." 10 A clause to this general effect appeared 
in the law of May 20, 1785j by which it was provided that there 
should be reserved within every township "one-third part of all 
gold, silver, lead and copper mines, to be sold, or otherwise dis- 
posed of as Congress shall hereafter direct." 11 In the debate on 
this ordinance, Monroe, seconded by King, moved that this reser- 
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vation be struck out but the motion failed. 11 It had not ap- 
peared in the land ordinance of 1784 reported by Jefferson's com- 
mittee. • 

Nothing was done by Congress in the line of reserving the tim- 
ber resources of the public lands, due, no doubt, to the hostility 
against such a policy aroused during colonial days by the action of 
the British government. A persistent attempt had been made to 
stimulate the production of colonial stores for the mother country; 
and towards this end British officials tried to maintain the king's 
prerogatives in the woods, thus virtually creating royal forests. 19 
Edward Randolph was surveyor of woods and timber in Maine in 
1656, where he marked and registered many large trees for royal 
masts and bowsprits. 14 A clause in the second charter of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, granted in 1691, reserved to the crown all trees 
twenty-four inches in- diameter upwards of twelve inches from the 
ground, growing upon any tract of land not hitherto granted 
to any private person ; and all persons were forbidden to cut or 
destroy such trees without a license from the crown. 1 * In 1696 
the office of surveyor-general of the woods in America was form- 
ally created, and Edward Randolph received the appointment. 
Tt was in New York and New England where the white pines, 
so much valued for masts, were plentiful, that the royal prerogar 
tive was chiefly exercised. John Adams, in a letter to Mar&hal 
de Castries, in 1784, gave a concise account of the masting busi- 
ness in the eastern part of Massachusetts at this time. 19 The 
colonists bitterly resented this policy of forest reservations, and 
much trouble and long disputes arose. In 1718, the surveyor- 
general of the woods, wrote to the board of trade "Complaining 
of the Disobedience of the People to the Acts for preserving 
the Woods." " Cadwallader Colden in 1761 wrote to the same 
authorities that in some cases it was impossible to cultivate ef- 



»IbM„ 94. 

* 8ee E. L. Lord, MuttrM Expert mtnf in the Brit. Col. •/ ». A., for a com- 
plete account of the working* of this policy. 

M Petition of J5dw. Randolph. B. T. Plants. Gen., A ; 15, quoted by Lord, /«- 
dust, Expcr. in Brit. Oct., p. 87. 

*• Poor*. Chcrtrr*. etc., I., 904. 
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IX, pp. 417-423. 
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feotually without cutting down pine trees such as the instruc- 
tions forbade; that this instruction was laying the inhabitants 
under greater difficulties and hardships thau any inhabitants to 
the eastward under the charter governments or to the westward 
in the proprietary colonies, and might discourage the settling of 
lands in the province." The board did not pay much attention 
to this protest, ami as late as 1771, these lords recommended the 
reservation of extensive tracts * 4 containing a largo growth of 
white pine Trees and of other Timber fit for Naval purposes," 
within the presont Vermont. 1 * 

When the new United States began to legislate regarding lands, 
no voice was raised in favor of this hated forest policy. But 
the principle of mineral reservations about which hung no un- 
pleasant memories, was adopted. But such reservations had no 
practical results as they were soon abandoned. 

*«N. Y. flint. Soc. 6'olfo., 187(1. pp/04-05. 
••Doc. fo Col. UM. of N. V.. VIII. 274-275. 
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